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ThU sheet, which contains a list of ell the Practical business men in many offices have 

talks for which the employee is responsible, found that where an employee is held solely 

illustrates a plan that has helped one cxecu- responsible for certain tasks — as with this 

tive to speed up the routine in his office, plan — chances of error ere greatly lessened. 
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HOW TO GET THE GREATEST VALUE 
FROM THIS BOOK 

HERE is a book with page after page of helpful and intamUng 
infomiBtion about rumung an office at the greatest profit to yo\ir- 
self . You will see at a glance that tiiis infonnation quite obviously has 
been collected from every nook and cranny of effective office managemrait. 

Now tiie question is simply how to use this infonnation in getting 
the most out of your office. You will find that the book is so arranged 
that it ia exceptionally easy to read ; only the most important information 
has been used and no wading through a lot of reading matter is necessary 
in order to get at this information. The index in the back literally puts 
every fact in the book at your finger tips, and there are a lot of illus- 
trations specially secured to drive home the vital points at a glance. 

There are two ways to make Him book one of the most valuable 
asnstants in your office. The first way is to pick one out of your specific 
and most dMcult problems — ^it may be the correct routii^ of wtn^, 
increasing the output of typists, or the hiring and training of employees. 
Turn to the index under "Routing" or "Typists" or "Employment" 
and find jvst the method that some other manager has naed to solve 
the same problem that is now confronting you. 

Then study carefully his solution. Never mind if his business isn't 
the same as yoiu's — it is a demonstrated fact that nine out of ev^y 
ten plants wUch succeed with one type of proposition can be used for 
almost all other types. And the increasing int^isity of the competition 
which business men face nowadays makes it necessary for them to draw 
their ideas from more than one type of proposition. 

Approach your problan frcon the same angle as the manager whose 
solution ia ^ven; then approach it from every other angle possible. Jot 
down on a convement sheet of paper every little circtmistance which 
enters into your problem and then see how each of those circumstances 
has already been met, and how you can make the same application in 
your office. This thorough analysis may reveal to you possibilities in 
the management of your office which you had not dreamed of. 

A second way to make this book work for you is first carefully to 
read the book through once. When this readii^ is completed, you will 
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PREFACE 

find it useful to read every page a second time. As you read, put down 
any thought or ideas that occur to you at the time. If necessary write 
them down in the margin of the book or on the flyleaf or the inside 
cov^ — anywhere, as loi^ as you get it down. Also mark any passages 
that appeal to you, and when you go over the book the second time, 
note on the inside cover of the book any other pages you want to study 
particidarly. 

W. H. I^effingwell uses a looseleaf binder to hold the notes he makes. 
At the top of a single sheet he writes aiiy memorandum he wants to 
preserve for future reference and study. Then at spare moments he 
takes up this book and pages throi^ it, reading each idea. This 
rereading of the ideas causes new thoughts on the various subjects and 
he jots down the new thoughts right under the others. Some ideas 
develop rapidly, while others are slower. In speaking of how he develops 
ideas from his reading, Mr. Leffingwell says: "One day this thoxj^t 
came to me: 'When the muscles are trained to act involuntarily, speed 
is increased. How can I take advantf^e of this fact?' 

"That was all I put down on the pages. Time after time I thimibed 
over that pi^e, but nothing came of it. One day whok I was feeling 
very dull and was paging my note book for stimulation, my eyes rested 
for a moment on this page and I added the note: 

'"By standardizing methods.' 

" Still the statement seemed to be but a barren fact. On another 
day I added this note: 

"'Find a clerical operation with r^Ktitive motions which are not 
standardized.' 

"The idea was growing. The next time I came to that page I made 
mental note of every operation in the office; but since most of these 
operations were standardized, I could not readily think up a method of 
imi^ovemmt. Then I decided to go and watch each tme of the opera- 
tions. Almost the first operation I observed was opening the mail. 
Already the clerks were performing this operation at h^ speed. In 
watching them this time, however, I noticed a lot of tiny, ineffectual 
motions which had escaped my attention- These consisted of reaching 
twice for pins because tiie pin tray had been moved a couple of inches. 
Speed was lost because involimtary action was thwarted. 

" Like a flash the whole idea developed. Those pins shoidd be in a 
pincushion weighted with sand and the cushion fastened to the table. 

" I then proceeded to design a special table for mail openii^. -Every- 
thii^ used by the worker had a definite place, and that place was fixed 
by a d^ression in the desk so that the necessity of raising the hand 
was avoided, no matter how fast or slow the work. 
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PREFACE 

"When this table was finally built, the speed of tiie clerira on this 
operation was so increased that three girls could do the work formerly 
done by four. And all because my bode had saved an idea." 

You will be surprised at the number of su^estions which will occur 
to you. From one idea another will germinate ; one method will instantly 
suggest something else that will possibly save still more time, eliminate 
waste, conserve energy, and boost profits. For here are laid bare not 
only the big vital principles behind office management, but also the 
effective plans and methods that have followed the operation of these 
principles. By these principles and plans, firms all over the country 
are actually developing efficient employees low-cost departments and 
saving hundreds upon hundreds of dollars. Perhaps just <me of these 
plans or methods wilt save the cost of several employees, and actually 
mean htmdreds, perha[» ev^i thousands of dollars to you. also. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

THE tmnciple of re-use, as worked out by efficiency enfpneers, or in 
other wonls, the maJdng use ctf labor once performed, is now a 
wetl-rec(^piized soiiroe of ^cien«y. This book preeeata an excellent 
example of its value. 

Unconscioiuly we all tise this principle, not cmly in the management 
of our biudnees, but in all of our undertakings. If we did not we 
would have to start life as savages and never prepress beyond that 
stage. As Newton said, "We stand on the shoulders of giants." But 
it is this blind use of the principle which renders it too commonplace 
and BO often retards am progress! 

Men who have succeeded have not conadered this principle iniog- 
nificant but have regarded it in the light of a discovery whose vital 
force is spent unless th^ were not always mindful of its potency, but 
constantly on the alert to apply it. 

The mere collecting and ccnnpiling of the data contained in tiiis 
book, represents several years of effort on the part of the publishers, to 
Bay nothing of the nuuqr years of thought, study, and expoiment on 
the part of the hundreds of office managers and executives who orig- 
inated and worked out the ideas and plans outlined. In truth the 
book may well be termed "the shoulder of ^nts" on which the reader 
may stand as he appUea this well-known efficiency priociple to bis work. 

Many of the plans outlined in the book have come under my per- 
sonal observation; some were originated and developed by me, while 
others were gatha«d out of the experiences of successful office man- 
agers. All of them are based on sound office efficiency principles and 
have worked out successfully under everyday business conditions. 

The reader will do well to study closely the preface, for it contains 
valuable suggestions on how to proceed in order to derive the greatest 
value out of the book, always bearing in mind that the mere "read- 
ing" of the book will be of Uttle or no avail unless the principles ex- 
pressed in it are apphed to the reader's busioees requirements. 

W. H. LsFUHaWKLL 
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KEEPING TAB ON OFFICE WORK 

ADISTEICT superintendent of one of the telegraph How orw imn 
companies uses a 5- by S-inch card of his own design j**jl?'^|JI2''' 
which be calls a "schedule and dispatch sheet." 
This is ruled in four columns, and beaded as followB; 
"schedules," "work of," "subject," and "file." He 
keeps the sheet on bis desk. In the first column appears 
the date on which the job must be completed. In the 
second is the name of the man responsible for its com- 
pletion. In the third is a note about the job itself. And 
in the foxirth appears a note indicatii^ tbe file where 
the particulars are to be found. 

Ab the items are completed, they are crossed off witii 
ink or pencil. When a page has been filled and most of 
the jobs finished, those still uncompleted are transferred 
to the next sheet and tbe old one is destroyed. The 
superintendent, as well as hia assistant and the head 
stenographer, each have a copy, so that there is a triple 
check to avoid oversight. 

Above his desk the superintendent has a planning board * planning boftrd 
with thirteen horizontal divisions. Each represents one ?JJ i^^ht ' 
of the affairs that come regularly under his superviuon. 
The perpendicular rulings are merely those of a tickler— 
in other words, the days of the week, "one week," "two 
weeks," "three weeks," "one month," and the twelve 
months. In each square is a hook, and on it may be bui^ 
a small card. 

This board serves in the routine work tbe same function 
that the "schedule and dispatch sheet" serves for 
unusual jobs. 

When work has the habit of piling up in a department, 
some form of planning board can often be used to do away 
with tbe difficulty. The manager of one office foimd the 
remedy in a work board divided into two sections — one 
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n was red and the other black. The red portion he reserved 
■" for emergency and rush jobs, and the black for routine. 
A vertical column for each member of the office force 
shows to whom a job ia assigned. 

Three by five-inch cards are used in coimection with 
the board. Each card has spaces where the executive 
may indicate to whom the order is issued, what it covers, 
and to whom the work goes next. The cards are punched 
at the top to fit over hooka on the board. If a card hangs 
in the first position of the red division, it has the right of 
way over imything else in that employee's column. All 
work in the red portion has precedence over the black. 
"Hme spent on a job must be shown on the slip, thus 
affording a check on the speed of the worker. 

Usually prompt completion of work without con- 
gestion can be watched best with the aid of some meohan- 
ical device — such as a plan board or a chart — in much 
the way preferred by this superintendent. The mft.Tin.ging 
editor of a well-known magazine uses a plan board that 
is unusual in that it emphasizes work undone rather 
than recording work completed. 

The progress-of-work chart used by this editor should 
' be of value in watching other kinds of o£Bce work, inas- 
much as the time it takes is an important element in 
almost all tasks, 

A red "danger signal" for warning the ediUa agtdnst 
work left undone is the basis of this prepress board. 
A huge printing press lying idle, awaiting the run that it 
has been reserved for, is just as idle and eats up expense 
charges jvst as fast because it is held for a single line 
as because a whole article is missii^. The fact that tiiere 
are any undone steps is the vital point: 

Jiist as almost any completed office work is made up 
of a number of parts or steps, eo a mfLnaging editor's 
output is built up. Each article must be edited, put 
into type, illustrated, and supplied with a head or title. 
The chart formerly used to keep track of the progress of 
an issue consisted of a sheet listing the individual articles 
in a column at the left. At the right, columns were 
headed with the different steps, and a checkmark was 
made when a particular step was completed. This 
answered very well until the issue was fairly well along, 
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pivgrcat from day to day of catiinatcs that it on the wall where it U alwaya in dght. 
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and when the sheet became well filled with checkmarks. 
Then the white spaces or unfinished items became 
entirely insignificant amid the long rows of checks at a 
time when they should be particularly promin^it. 

This led to the development of the progress board 
which he now uses. With this, colored pasteboard disloi 
an inch in diameter take the place of the checkmarks in 
the old scheme, or rather, take the place of a TninBing 
checkmark. These disks have a small hole punched in 
ihe center and slip over screw hooks on the boards. 

In operation, each circle is covered with a colored disk 
at the start of the work. As each operation is performed, 
the particular disk that represents it is removed. The 
colored spots remainii^ on the board at any time thus 
show prominently the incomplete items and conse- 
quently those that need attention. 

A card bearing the title of the article or in its wider 
appUcation, the name of a part of the office routine, ia 
mmilarly punched and mounted on screw hooks at the 
left of the board. The disks have to be punched but 
otherwise they are a standard product obtainable almost 
everywhere. 

The first part of the magazine runs in color and so 
must go to press before the rest. To indicate this, red 
discs are used for indicatii^ the progress of artictee 
included in the color form and blue ones are used else* 
where. The brightly colored spots against the dustproof 
light gray backgroimd are so prominent that there is 
little excuse for overlooking them. A variety of oolore 
would increase the scope of usefiilness for follow-up 
purposes in many lines of work. 

To keep his eye constantly on the progress of every 
estimate, the manager of a Philadelphia contraoUng 
concern has a plan board of peculiar construction hanging 
on the wall in front of Ids desk. Figure I on page 
3 shows how the board is constructed. It condsts of ft 
piece of plate glass screwed to a backing of fitted pine 
boards and rising an eighth of an inch above it. A strip 
of cardboard filler under the glass divides the board 
into two parts. 

Cards are filled out to show work ahead, and they 
are inserted under the glass. Wooden pegs inserted in 
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holes in the board, and touching the glass, hold the 
cards in place. 

Every Monday these cards are arranged anew in the 
order of their importance. Estimates which it is essential 
to submit during the current week are placed at the top 
of the left part. Below them is a red separator slip, and 
the cards Uiat show estimates to be submitted latw are 
filed underneath. At the right are filed, in the order of 
their urgency, proposals that will soon close with the 
less desirable proposals tmderneath. 

As some matters become more important, and others 
less so, the cards are shifted accordingly. Kept constantly 
up to date in this way, the board represents at all times 
the amount of work ahead, and shows iriiat needs to be 
done next. 

Playing checkers during office hours is a habit with 
another man. A transformed card table as shown in 
F^re 2 is his checkerboard, and the "pieces" he uses 
are discs of various colors, on each of which is written 
the name of one of the employees couiing under his 
supervision. 

This office mani^er formerly had much difficulty in 
keeping an accurate record of his constantly shiftily force. 
A card index failed to give him the results he wanted. 
He required a visible record which would show him at 
any time in the day th« exact disposition of his force, 
as well as general facts that would help him to insure 
better control of the work. 

Like many executives, he believes a mobile force of 
employees aids economy; for when one department is 
exceptionally busy, ano^er may not have enough to do. 
With proper organization, employees in a comparatively 
idle department may be shifted to help another depart- 
ment through its temporary period of rush. 

In this office, when workers are transferred in this way 
to an overworked department, their disks are moved by 
the manager's secretary. She receives notffication of the 
transfer from the division heads concerned. 

Thus an tmusual amoimt of work in any one depart- 
ment comes to the immediate attention of the manager, 
and he can either direct that no additional work be sent 
into the crowded department; or transfer sufficient 
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additioD&l workers to it from a less congested department. 

In case of serious coi^^tion, a small red flag mounted 
on a di^ is placed on the checkerboard space which 
represents the crowded division. This is a si^ial that 
calls for the manager's immediate attention. 

A white flag, similarly placed, means that the depart- 
ment thus indicated is able to spare part of its workers 
for service in some busi^ division. Just as soon as a 
divi^oQ has returned to normal conditions throu^ 
borrowed aid, the return of the workers to their own 
tasks is chronicled on the board simply by shifting disks. 
Thus the manager can see, without leaving his desk, 
that the usual routine has resumed. 

The office checkerboard performs many other important 
services. It records tardiness and absences in a mmple 
and satisfactory fashion. Late arrivals are reported by 
the office timekeeper to the muiager's secretary. She 
inserts a small green thumb tack in the offender's checker. 
Absentees' disks are lifted from their places on the board 
and laid side by side in an absentee rack, which is provided 
at the side of the table. Here the checkere remain untU 
tiie absentees return to work. 

Tardiness signs remain on the disks throughout the 
day. Three days' tardiness in succession earns for the 
belated offender a black tack, which may lead to a talk 
by the manager. Members of the office force know how 
the tacks work on the manager's checkerboard, and this 
fact has had tiie effect of reducing the tardineaa 
percentage. 

By using checkers of various colors, the checkerboard 
Ipves much information of a miscellaneous nature that 
is very useful in r^ulating and controlling the work of 
the office. 

White disks, for example, signify workers of ordinary 
ability — those whose tenure of employment has been 
brief and whose record for efficiency entitled them to no 
special consideration. Red disks indicate division heads- 
workers who deserve recognitioa because of their spedal 
executive qualities. 

Gold disks designate all those whose long and efficient 
service warrants the manager in entrusting them with 
much autbofity. 
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FIOURB 3: Etefer to p*ge S and youll <rfBce manager to keep Ui flnger on every 

reoogaiie the above aa « "cround floor" detail of the work. After ]rau have studied 

^ew of the "office" dwckerboord dcMribed the plan thoroughly, perhapa you will want 

there. Here you aee Juat how it belpa the one of thete checkerboard* for your own uae. 



PtOURE 3: Here** a prog r e ta duut that glance juit who la on vacation, or la yet to 

takea care of* vacation schedule that won't go, or has gone, at any ttage of the vacathu 

"gum up" the burineaa machinery. Once a period, and the man In charge of the office 

T1*'f^n'* like thia ia drawn up, it ahowa at a can alwaya lay out hit plant in m 
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8 MAKING YOtm OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

Sonwtpecitl Disks half white and half red indicate workers of 

i!wh^K«Hi ordinary grade whose industry and adaptability place 
" them in Une for promotion. Blue disks without names 

indicate vacancies in the office force whicl^, need to be 
611ed. 

On occa^on, the board can also be used to chronicle 
information regarding the progress of special tasks. 
Small squares of pasteboard are in readiness, and when 
the manager wishes to follow the progress of some 
particular work, one of these squares ia placed in the 
proper position on the checkerboard, and is moved as 
the work progresses. 

Thus, a square labeled "fall letter to Kansas list" can 
be transferred from one department to another as the 
work goes ahead. Reports come to the secretary regularly 
from the addressing, enclosing, and mailing divisions, and 
the square is moved along in accordance. If the square 
stops too long in any one division, that fact is apparent 
to the manager and he can take steps to hurry the work. 

Information regarding office transfers, deserved promo- 
tions, and the like, comes to the manager's secretary from 
division heads in the form of office notes. The data 
represented is at once registered on the checkerboard, so 
the manager may see at a glance just what is taking place 
in the office without the need of really lengthy 
memoranda. The amount of time that is saved in this 
way is considerable. This man's plan frees his mind from 
the necessity of always asking himself whether details 
are being attended to. 

Graphic charts are used by many office managers for 
visualizing office conditions and tendencies. These same 
charts also can be made to show details of interest to 
other executives of the business. 

One of the principal obstacles to the mder use of 
charts has been the fact that the average office manager 
believes it is necessary to employ a draftsman to make 
them up, and that expensive drawing instnunents will 
have to be procured. It is true that the average clerk is 
not educated along these lines; but he very soon can be, 
for anyone of average intelligence may easily become 
expert at plotting luid drawii^ curves. The drafting 
consists chiefly of drawing stra^ht lines and a little 
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lettering, although a typewriter may be used for most of 
this. 

One office manc^r introduced graphic records into 
his office to a large extent. He arranged with the head of 
another department, who had a draftsman in his employ, 
to allow the latter to put some of his time on the charU 
when he was not busy with other work. In a very short 
time the charts became so popular with the executive 
officers that they wanted nearly everything shown in 
picture form. The work finally became too heavy for 
the draftsman to keep up with in his spare time, so other 
arrangements had to be made. 

The department head, therefore, took on a clerk who 
was able to use a typewriter, at about one half the salary 
paid to the draftsman. He taught him bow to plot and 
draw charts, and kept him at this class of work almost 
entirely for about two months. At the end of this time 
the young man was able to make up charts faster and 
neater than the draftsman could. The work was done on 
a tabulating typewriter, which gives just as good resiilta 
for the piupose as the best kind of hand printing, and is, 
of course, far more rapid. 

As to tie cost of the necessary tools — $4 will more than 
cover the cost of a complete set. 

The following hst shows what is needed: 

Three bottles of drawing ink, one each of black, green, and rod 

One ruling pen, 514 inches long 

One IS-incb celluloid straight edge 

One 6-incfa celluloid triangle 

One fairly hard lead pencil 

One piece of soft rubber. 

The cross-section paper which is the most convenient 
for general use, is made in sheets 15 by 11 inches. This 
sheet is divided into squares, of which there are 24 one 
way and 20 the other. Each large square is subdivided 
into 10 small squares, making the total number of squares 
240 one way -and 200 the other. This permits the use of 
a great many kinds of headings for various purposes. 

When it is desired to make a comparison of various 
years, a different color of ink should be used for each year. 
With this arrangement it is possible to draw charts on the 
same sheet for as many years as there are colors of ink. 
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Sometimes it is desired to make a comparison of several 
difFerent items for one year, against the year before, on 
the same sheet. In order not to confuse the years with 
each other, it is necessary to show all items for one year 
in the same color of ink. Six different kinds of lines 
may be drawn in the same color of ink, and yet easily 
be distinguished one from the other. 

Figure 3 shows a simple way of keeping tab on the 
vacation schedule. When a department employs a large 
number of men it is not easy, from a written schedule, to 
keep track of the number of men who will be away at 
a given time. With the arrangement shown here, the 
manager can see at a glance just how he will stand for 
help during any time in the vacation period. The office 
having only a dozen or so employees is pmticularly 
likely to be crippled if vacations are not properly 
scheduled. If, through an oversight, two clerks doing 
dmilar work are away at the same time, the whole office 
may be disorganized. A simple chart would probab^ 
avoid such mistakes. 
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THE idea of having an asaignment book for a business 
office," says an office manager, "occurred to me 
because I am an old newspaper man. The backbone 
and spine of the methods of a newspaper office, which 
gets out a complete newspaper every day, if not oftener, 
is the assignment book — ^backed up by 'the morgue.' 
The 'moi^e' supplements the book, and is a collection 
of factfi about events or people that 'have happened' and 
are quite likely to 'come back' at any time. 

"An idea or fact that comes to the city editor's desk 
and is found to contain the germ of a 'story' is recorded 
in the assignment book and never lost sight of until 
thrashed out to a finish. The assignment book is, there- 
fore, in one form or another, a record of coming events 
classified by days. Every working day, in other words, 
the editors have before them the first moment their 
desks are stripped for the day's work, a record of the 
events which are 'aUve.' 

"The staff gets its instructions for the day from this 
assignment book. This permits a sane, well-ordered 
distribution of the multitude of tasks to be done in a 
brief space of time. 

"Of course, the laiger percentage of the happenii^ 
that go to make up a paper is not known in advance. 
But the moment a 'tip' comes in, down it goes on 'the 
book' and some news-hustler's name goes down behind 
it CD the instant. 

"Sometimes the book is transcribed and each reporter 
gets a sheet, listing the tips he is to 'cover' or watch, 
checked against the city editor's copy. This was the 
method that appealed to me as having possibilities for 
transplanting into a business office, with results at least 
^>proximating those of the newspaper office. 
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"I actually did do the transplanting, and the result 
has successfully withstood severe tests in the office of a 
factory. I am telling about the transplanted plan 
because I believe it has possibilities of being very i^ddely 
used in all kinds of offices. As a matter of fact, it seems 
to me that the smaller office could use this plan to as good 
advantage as our own, for tasks in the small office are 
sometimes overlooked through there not being as exact 
division of duties as in the larger ones. 

"The employees like the plan. It is not a club to force 
more work out of them, but rather a method of getting 
finished in a systematic manner the tasks that have to 
be done, so that when quitting time comes, they may, 
if they wish, go home and forget them." 

This explains, in general, the broad operations behind 
the plan. To show how it actually works out is the 
purpose of this chapter. The record of work for an office 
or a department, correaponding to the newspaper's 
assignment book, is the work sheet. Each department 
head, and each employee under him, has a supply of 
memorandum pads, as shown in Figure 7. Actual 
instances of how these pads are used will best illustrate 
their purpose. 

If Mr. Calder is expected, on the seventeenth of each 
month, to see that a complete report of sales, and the 
cost of sales, for the first 15 days of the month gets into 
the hands of the vice-president and treasurer, the form 
will be filled in with those instructions. On the morning 
of the sixteenth (or of the fifteenth, if necessary) this 
written notice is placed before Mr. Calder, and with 
it a list of all his other tasks for the day. 

The file girl has many tasks to do, let us suppose, all of 
which are ticketed and shown on her work sheet until 
finished. While conscientious and always very busy, 
she may forget that the traffic manner has asked her to 
dig up certain papers tomorrow from the files. 

The manager of detail, however, makes a reminder for 
her, or she makes out one herself; and the work sheet 
will flag her the fiiBt thing the next morning. A little 
thought will make it possible to place on record quickly 
any task or duty, due at any time, with the certainty 
that it will not be lost sight of until it is finished. 
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methods are employed, each executive has a its importance and the speed with which 

file drawer into which he can quicldy sort he must do it, in order to keep up with his 

the papers <lroppcd into his receiving basket, schedule. It's an excellent check on all work. 



PIOURB5: Fit the work to the worker is hright to be comfortable and effective, 

the watdiword in this office. The tables The tables contain no drawers, and therefore 

«K especially designed for the work these there is no temptation to "ditch" work at 

men are dmng and they are just the right night with the possibility of forgetting it. 
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FIGURE 6: When displayed in an office, saved each year by shortening the required 

thia table ii of value in impressing workera time for performing any task. There ia, of 

with the importance of saving minutes. It course, no saving whatever unless the tiine 

showa the amount of wages that can be savedisemployedtoadvantageonotherwork. 



MEMO FOR WORK IN PROGRESS SHECT 

(Please turn this in with your sheet, on which you have marked < 
"finished ttemsr at closing time today.) 



INSERT Today I I Every Month, on (date)_ 



Every Week, on (day)_ 
On (Month) 



FIGURE 7: A fonn like the one shown information on this slip is entered on the 

here ia mode out for every job in the office, work sheet shown in Figure S, where it 

whether it is out of the regular routine or one is always in plain sight of the man in 

that must be done on ■ special order. The charge, until all the work has been done. 
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The work sheet (Figure 8) is made up from a collection TMt pImi 
of these slips, copied in a convenient fonn, with the J*'*'^^/*''*' 
proper items listed under each employee's name. At 
least one carbon copy is made. The original is kept by 
the executive responsible for all the work. It bears a 
list of his own tasks, too. The carbon is cut up, each 
employee getting his section as a matter of routine. 

A stenographer or junior clerk can easily keep up his 
plan with a small expenditure of time. To get it started, 
and have all the pending or expected tasks scheduled, 
requires careftd thought. Then the rest is easy. 

The slips are collected once, or oftener, each day. 
Those that are to appear on the next issue of the work 
sheet (one edition a day is usually ample) are put aside 
and sorted out by persons; those to go on the sheet at a 
future time are, as in newspaper work, put into a dated 
file (which is often preferable to a diiuy file) and are 
taken out at the appointed time to be transcribed. 

If a slip is marked ' ' today," it is destroyed after being Keeping up wHh 
transcribed. Should it be marked "every month on ttwwhedule 
(date)," or "every week on (day)," it goes back into the 
date file. 

When a task is finished, the person responsible for it 
crosses out the appropriate item oh his section of the work 
sheet. An item that comes up regularly from time to 
time will reappear ^ain in season, because a slip remains 
in the date file. 

Should a change in routine demand that a task be 
shifted to another time, or if it is bound by new conditions, 
the item is not only crossed off, but the word "kill" is 
written after it. Then the stenographer, in making out 
the Work sheet, wilt be signaled to destroy the slip. A 
new slip, to accord with the new arrangement, is put in 
the date file. 

The executive responsible for office or departmental A few mintitei a 
detail generally supervises the sheet. A few momenta at ^'^ '■ "" "■" 
any fixed period of the day suffices. One manager of "^'^J 
detail, who uses this system, scans every memorandum 
slip and every work sheet section before his stenographer 
takes chaise of them, in order to avoid duplication, make 
Corrections and prevent errors in marking oft items, or 
putting them on the sheet. 
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This entire plan has been worked out with good effect. 
In one office, nearly all communicatioDB "at home" or 
with the branches, are in writing. To make a "hole- 
proof" system here, where smoothness of opeation is 
difficult to secure because of the vast unount of detail 
handled between departments and branches, the sheets 
for carbons of notes and letters are imprinted according 
to a special form. 

Notes and letters are seldom written without a 
"subject" heading. This, or a few words underscored 
in the body of the communication, makes up the memo- 
randum for the work sheet. Branch offices and depart- 
ments of the home office are treated just the same as an 
individual in the office, so far as the work sheet is 
concerned. 

Every item on the work sheet must bear the date on 
which it originated. This date usually is supplied by 
tiie dating of the memorandum slips, letters and notes. 
Items that are getting "stale" are quickly noticed when 
the sheet is gone over. Very important items are put 
down in capital letters, but the use of capitals is strictly 
reserved for the big tasks. 

Items that come up regularly are designated ac«n?d- 
ingly. This merely require the addition of the signal 
"MO.-IO" for an item which is to show up every month 
on the tenth, or "W-Wed" for one to appear weekly on 
Wednesdays, or "Dly," for those that come up eveiy 
day. These designations are most useful to tiie executive 
in charge in keeping the work sheet up to requirements, 
makii^ necessary changes and avoiding duplications. 

Not all tasks will be placed on the work sheet by the 
executives or employees responsible for them. There 
are, of course, some steps of so obvious a cliaracter, and 
some tasks of so strictly a routine nat\ue, that no memo- 
randum is necessary. Howev^, it has been found both 
wise and profitable to adopt a "safety first" rule. It is 
better to put a seemingly trivial detaO on the sheet, 
than to have an upheaval some day at a critical time 
because a "little question" has not received attention. 

Instructions passed by word of mouth are "memo'd" 
immediately by those issuing them, and "charged" 
against those to whom they are given. If an item already 
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FORM 11 

WORK SHEET 

fSal«8 Departaent) 


Thursday 


MR. TRAVOR 


10/16A7 


10/14 - Pao-Amerlcan Exhibit report toiorrow 

10/15 - Railroad tariff change suuMiry 

10/15 - Text for new circular B 

10/16 - G. 6. systea Batters 

Ho.l5 - Go over ^stea Nagazine: route »pX.~ artlclea 

Dly. - Attand trade pivwa 

V.Ved,- Suaaary of Business Conditiona 


«K. CHAUERS 


10/16/17 


10/16 - Test of new transalsslon. Beacon Hill 
10/16 - A. D. Favor coaing today 
10/16 - Price list revision 
V.Prl.- Payroll closing 


TAKPICO BRAKCH 


10/16/17 


10/2 ■ - Report on B. W. ffarehouaa 

10/8' - Consolidated Coal CoiiQ>any, credit; close it 

H.PrL'- Close expense sheet and aail 


EU.PASO BRANCH 


10/16/17 


lO/ll - Reduce office expense by 15th 




TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


10/16/1.7 


Jlo.15 - Report on Conslgnaent due 
10/15 - Why St. Paul car delayed? 




ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


10/16/17 


». Fri.- Fora 65 Report for H. K. 
10/15 - Send B. W. advance fund 
10/16 - Why warehouse checking delayed? 





nOURS 8: Thia itieet ccrrcapoDds to the which have been aadEDcd to all department 

*— Itiiiimit book bx a newapaper office. It heada. The carbon copy of thia aheet ta cut 

'^'Mna on the deak of the man in charge up and aent to each of the men, thua telling 

and ^vM him m perspective on the dudea them deSnitely what their awignmrnta are. 
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attended to gets into the next edition of the sheet, no 
> harm is done. It is safe to say that if the unexpected 
happens and the job is overlooked, the work sheet will 
not let it remain forgotten too long. 

If an employee is reported ill, or has gone away on his 
vacation, necessary tasks should not go undone simply 
because he is the only one who knows about them. 

This su^ests an important feature of the work sheet 
plan. Work can easily be shifted from one employee to 
another. And the plan is equally valuable when new 
employees are taken into a department. They can easily 
pick up the duties they are to handle. The work sheet, 
and a few words from an executive, start matters nmning 
smoothly in a remarkably short time. 

Before referring again to the special carbon sheet, and 
showing in detail the use of carbon copies, it seems de^i^ 
able to explain several other devices that are extremely 
useful in connection with the work sheet. 

In a business house in which this method is used, each 
home office executive, and some of the branch house 
managers, are provided with desk files. , These are 
adapted from the sort of dated books of folders that can 
be purchased at any stationery store. In this concern, 
special large books have been secured. The tabs ordinarily 
used for the figures from 1 to 31 have been left blank. 
There are from 30 to 40 tabs in each book, and they are 
made of paper from which writing can easily be erased. 

Each executive and employee marks the tabs of hb 
book from the top down, as follows, and in ink, for the 
sake of permanency: "rush," "today — must," "expect 
today," "urgent," "suspense," "soon," and "any time." 
Following these tabs, or among them, are inserted other 
classifications suiting individual conditions. The remain- 
ing tabs are for a time left blank. 

A house-mail system is operated in this office. As the 
carrier drops papers, notes and letters into the receiving 
baskets, the men at the desks as soon as possible put the 
papers into the proper folders of their desk books, pickii^ 
their places in accordance with the attention required 
by the matters to which they refer. If preferred, the 
classifications can be departmentalized further. For 
instance, "attend today — ^miist," and so on. 
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This additional classification is desirable when the user 
of a desk dictates to a stenographer at only stated or 
fairly regular periods. If the stenographer is close by 
his desk and can be interrupted to take dictation at any 
time, or if he uses a dictating machine, it is not so essential 
to have these more detailed compartments imder each 
variety of classification. 

The remaining tabs in the desk book are reserved for 
special tasks, or those which are imusually extensive. 
A. pencil notation on one of the erasable tabs will show 
what subject is contained in each folder. All the papers 
in connection with each item of this type are, on their 
receipt, immediately put into the proper folder. A memo- 
ruidum referring to the task wiU not let the matter be 
foi^otten, once it is placed on the work sheet. 
A clip, or some other movable signal, is applied to the *" unusual form 

desk book tab upon which attention ia centered tor the " *" 

moment. Each morning (and also at noon, usually) men 
having desks start with the "rush" tabs and work down, 
folder after folder. It is obligatory with them not to 
leave the office until all "rush" and "today — must" 
matters have been either finished or in some way provided 
for satisfactorily. 

Care, of course, is exercised in using these classifications, 
and overtime work need not often be necessary, provided 
no imusual circumstances interfere and the day's work 
has been handled with reasonable speed, energy and 
thoroughness. If the desk is overloaded, the work sheet 
and desk book will soon show it — likewise, if for any rea- 
son the occupant is not equal to the requirements of his 
position, this fact will soon become apparent to those 
who should know. That, obviously, is another important 
point in favor of this plan. 

The carbon copies of all correspondence in this office 
We written on sheets (Figure 9.) It might be inter- 
esting to run through a few carbons and see how different 
matters are actually handled. One which requires no 
further attention, of course, goes at once into tie filing- 
•w>m basket. 

Another, perhaps shows that it needs to come up for 
attention on January 15. The correspondent simply 
check8"Jan."and"15,"and the trick is done. A "ring" 
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Howtheetrbon mark is preferable to a checkmark, as the latter goes 
form can help wrong more easily. 

Here is a third carbon. It needs to come up agun in 
three days. The correspondent writes the figure "3" in 
front of "days." If he finds a carbon which he wants the 
next day, he "rings" the work "daily." 

The initials of certain members of the department 
also appear on these sheets. A paper comes up, say, 
which correepondent wants Mr. Cidder to see on the day 
the file delivers it back. He simply "rings" Calder's 
initials, and marks the proper date. 

The same date-book file that is used for work-sheet 
slips is used for keeping all the carbon copies of un- 
finished work classified. 

The form for carbons, as the illustration (Figure 9) 
shows, bears in addition a number of symbols, each (A 
which can be used to clear up many kinks in the routine, 
if properly attended to. Following the initials of 
individuals there is a blank space for initials that may 
have to be used only occasionally and can be written in. 
This also provides for changes in the office staff. 
'*">**'["" P"»»" Next appears the word "desk," To '.'rii^" this indi- 
ijc^tc g«n«ril ^^^ ^^^ ^.j^^ paper is to be returned immediately aftff 
the other notations on the sheet have received attention. 
This may be required frequently in the course of a day'a 
correspondence. 

"F. U.," if ringed, indicates that the paper goes into 
the date-book file, or the "follow-up," as it is sometimeB 
termed. 

"W. S." stands for work sheet. To ring these letters, 
therefore, indicates that the paper is to be noted on the 
work sheet, either for the next edition or at a time that 
may be indicated by marks among the months and day^ 
In the latter event, the paper may be signaled for return 
to the desk, for the "foUow-up," or even for the general 
files pending the appearance of the item on the work 
sheet. 

No paper is marked for the general files if it is known 
that it is to be handled again in the future. Often, 
however, after the proper notations have been made on 
the work sheet, the paper is of no further use and can go 
to the files. 
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Nearly any stenographer can gather the main thought 
of a letter or note from the carbon copy and m^e the 
proper notation for the work sheet. Often, however, it 
is best for the writer hinnself to underscore a word here 
and there in the body of the communication. These 
words then appear under bis name on the work sheet at 
the proper time. 

"D. B." on the carbon sheet dedgnatea another 
important phase of the system and stands for "general 
desk book." This is a file which has folders corresponding 
in number to the departmental headings on the work 
sheet, and is the property of all the members of the oflBce, 
rather than of any particular one, as were the desk books 
described previously. 

"Ringing" the letters "D. B.," therefore, signals that 
the paper is to go into a folder in the general desk book 
after other matters noted on the form have had attention. 
A star is placed after items on the work sheet if the paper 
* concerned is filed at this point in the routine. The 

reason for this will become apparent further along. 
What should go In an office where many details are always in the process 
? 'tl'JlIl"'™' °^ development, it is usually inadvisable to hold papers, 
memoranda, letters, and notes on private desks, or even 
in the individual desk books. These should be reserved 
for tasks requiring immediate attention. 

The "expect today" folder in the individual desk 
books will hold the few communications that are likely 
to be answered very soon after they have been written. 
Most letters are not answered so promptly. 

Their place, pending further developments, is in the 
general desk book. When the answer is received, it 
requires but a moment to get the previous correspond- 
ence from the general desk book, attach it, and place the 
complete information on the writer's de^. If another 
department wants correspondence which is in the 
general desk book, the star on the work sheet, mentioned 
above, helps in locating. 

The marks, "XX," "R. B.," "Sp'l File" and "File 
Room" on the carbon sheet refer to that phase of a bud- 
ness office which corresponds to the newspaper's 
"morgue," or collection of data reserved against future 
demands. 
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The "XX" file stAnds one step beyond the general or "Stow^puare 
individual desk booka. Big or long-drawn-out proposi- jjotothu^xx" 
tions or campaigns that cannot be readily rounded up, 
or that may require information from a multitude of 
sources, cannot be conveniently placed in the general 
desk book, nor in the individual de^ book, both of which 
are for immediate attention. Papers of this slow and 
bxUky Bort are therefore placed in the "XX" file until 
they assume some definite shape. 

If several branches and departments are asked for 
information on an important subject, or are told to 
perform certain duties in connection with a big campaign, 
a bulletin is usually sent to each. Replies are expected. 
The carbons of these commimications are marked first 
for the work sheet, so that every branch or department 
may be charged with its responsibility for furnishing the 
facta and figures that are wanted; and, second, for the 
"XX" file, "Folder No " 

Some one person in the department that orifpnated the 
propoution is responsible for collecting and summarizing 
the data called for. It may be wise, if the subject is of 
great importance, to put down a regular work sheet 
"memo" against the name of this executive or assistant, 

with a reference "XX — No ■.....," preceded by 

the date on which the task originated and the name of 
the subject. 

When the replies come in, some may ask for more 
advice. They are answered. The "chaise "against these 
departments or branches is changed on the work sheet 
to Buit these circumstances. Others send in the finished 
figures or facts. The "charge" against them is removed 
and the commtmication goes into the "XX" file. 

When the collection is complete, the work sheet is Why the "XX" 
"clear" except for the charge against the man responsible J["t^ oTtta' 
for the final summary. By using this system, nothing 
has been overlooked anywhere along the line. And yet 
no one has been needlessly worried. 

For detailed printing jobs, advertising and selling 
campaigns, and other matters that are full of routine, 
the "XX" file is especially valuable. Smaller tasks can 
be handled similarly and quite as easily in the individual 
desk books. 
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The "XX" file has a set of stout folders placed in a 
vertical letter-eize cabinet. These folders are numbeored 
from"XX-l" up. 

"R. B." (record book) is still anothOT symbol on the 
carbon sheets. This is an arbitrary name for a binder 
with ABC guides — or a vertical file similarly classified 
may be used — into which "live" records that should be 
close at hand are inserted. Every business it would seem 
can use a file of this kind. Copies of contracts, sales 
reports, expense records, and the like, are kept in it to 
advantage. 

In addition, many concerns require still another file 
in order properly to care for records, papers, catalogs, 
and similar reference matter which should not go into 
the record book because it is bulky or seldom referred to. 
This file is mentioned on the carbon sheet as the "Sp'l 
File." The material in it may well be classified by subjects 
under a library system. 

In the sales department of a well-known manufacturer, 
recent data on sales, selling plaiu, and the like, are placed 
in the "record book" file; while information about jMist 
campaigns, territories, competitors, and so on, which is 
more or less general and not so "hve," is preserved in the 
"special file." In this "special file" there are also 
classifications for inventories of salesmen's trunks; 
sampling automobiles; records of salesmen, past and 
present; and a variety of similar data. 

In supervising the work sheet it may seem best to have 
a single high executive in charge of it for all departments, 
giving subordinate executives only sheets on which the 
tasks for their own departments are noted. This execu- 
tive, then, must scan all of the work sheets frequently to 
see that outside departments and branches do their 
share promptly. In a large organization this is usually 
desirable, especially if some of the executives in the 
branches like to take instructions only from thoee in 
authority. 

When the type of work sheet described at the beginning 
of this chapter is used, it can be arranged to send out 
regularly to the departments and the branches those 
portions of the work sheet that apply to each of tiiem. 
This saves a large amount of foUow-up correspondence; 
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for the work sheet will be as serviceable as a letter in Hen's an em- 
securing attention for unfinished items. And there is ^^l^^J^^J^ 
not the risk, as there certainly is in hastily dictated 
letters, that the follow-up may appear "nagging" to the 
other man. 

When this system of worK sheets, desk books, and 
special files is properly used, all routine matters are 
instantly and completely available to each department 
head for reference in the event of a conference with the 
head of another department or a branch executive. 

To remove an item from the work sheet, after it is 
finished or ready to be disposed of for the time being, it 
is only necessary to cross it off. If the "memo" is to 
come up periodically, it will show up in the file promptly 
at the appointed time. 

If it becomes necessary to remove such an item per- Spadal eltne for 
manently, the word "kill" can be used to indicate that ••eW proWeme 
need. If an asterisk (*) appears after the item, or any 
other signal indicating that there is material on the 
subject in the local files, the stenographer removes this 
material and sends it to the general files. As a precaution, 
it is often wise to have this material placed on the desk 
of the responsible executive for a final glance. 

If an employee is teld to put a proposition charged to 
him up to some other department, branch or worker, the 
charge against him should be crossed off, and a new one 
made against the person assuming the responsibifity, 
except in cases where the item is so important that it 
BhoiUd stand charged to both. The "editor" of the 
work sheet will readily notice any mistakes or misunder- 
standings arising in the course of the procedure. 

This system has been in successful operation for several 
years and its originator says about it: 

"Formerly there was a time, during those extremely ThiaplMDut 
hasy periods which come now and then, and before this «wtlii» work 
system was installed, when I found I had to take home a *"" 
lot of work in the evening just to see what was going on. 
Sometimes, too, I spent hours in the office after the others 
had gone home. Now I can put the work sheet covering 
the part of the business for which I am responsible into 
my pocket and go over it any time. It is possible for me 
to tine up the situation in a few moments." 
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BETTER RETURNS FROM THE OFFICE PAYROLL 



M^ 



UCH valuable time that might be saved often 

goes needlessly to waste, in even the small office. 

If lost through tardiness, inacciu:acy, or wroi^ 

working methods, strict discipline and instruction may 

plug the leak. 

Physical or mental fatigue, lack of interest, and the 
like, can often be overcome by instituting periodic 
exercise, improving ventilation, and giving rewards for 
excellent performance of work. Too many men are 
inclined to feel that their offices are too small to benefit 
from methods used in larger ones, not realizii^ that the 
office employee is mentally and physically much the 
same, whether working alone or as one among hundreds. 

It is true that work is not bo likely to be monotonous 
in smaller offices as in offices where the employee may, 
perhaps, spend the entire day at one task. But in small 
offices where the proprietor is often the office manager, 
supervision may be less strict and methods more I&x. It 
is in these offices that the plans adopted in large offices, 
after scientific investigation, may prove valuable. 
What infiuencM A desire to regulate or eliminate the annoying details 
'" "" that decrease office effectiveness — stenographers sharpen- 

ing pencils which office boys might keep in order, and the 
like — caused the introduction of many unusual methods 
in a middle western office. The result has been an efficient, 
smooth-running business machine. 

The following facts have been clearly demonstrated : 

1. Workers — especially girls — respond to the inspiration of 



■ffectofflee 
workerat 



2. Flowers on the desk of an employee not only improve the 
worker's frame of mind, but actually increase output. 

3. Music is not out of place in an office — an occasioual concert, 
even during work hours, adds to the mental nimbleness of the worken. 
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i. ExerdBe periods aro invaluable in keeping the workers up to 
standard, physically, and in dissipating fatigue. 

5. Freeb air is absolutely essential to good work. 

6. Rewards, such as medals and credits, cause a friendly riralry 
and make for better morale and increased interest. 

7. Conferences to which workers are invited develop the helpful 
spirit of cooperation. 

8. An organisation which books up the social life of the employee 
■itfa &e work of the office is valuable in increasing interest. 

Let MB take up these points in order, and see how the 
methods suggested are applied in this particular office. 
First of all, mottoes: 

A small bUtckboard in plain view of all who enter the 
office is used to bring a daily message to each worker. 
It has been found a good pUm to have a general weekly 
slogan. This is always brief and emphasizes a quality 
which seems necessary in the office at the time. Thus 
"No Mistakes," "Soft Pedal," "On Time," and "All 
Together" have been used with appreciable results. 

It has been found possible in this way to give a definite 
trend to the thought of the entire office force. "Never 
Late" cut down tardiness eighteen per cent in a week. 
' ' Be Friendly " had the effect of breaking up an office feud 
that had hindered office routine for many weeks. 

Besides the weekly motto, a daily motto is also used. 
It is the first thing to greet the workers when they come 
in. Workers come to look for the day's motto each 
morning; and the effect, while intangible, is helpful. 

The second point mentioned is the efficacy of flowers in 
business. It ia coomion knowledge that hospital patients 
wiU often respond to the su^estion of flowers placed in 
their rooms. The office manager simply borrowed this 
idea, gave it a trial, and found that it worked admirably 
in promoting efficiency. 

Flowers placed on the desk — especially in the winter — 
will often put the office worker in a more productive 
frame of mind. The difference in office efficiency on days 
when the flowers are present, over days when they are 
not, can at times be detected. It is much the same as 
the difference in productivity shown on bleak, nuny days 
and days when fresh air and sunshine help dis«pate 
fatigue. 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

Music waa the third influence mentioned. It comes in 
the came category as flowers. Women are apt to respond 
to music in greater degree — eo far as their attitude 
toward their work goes — than men; music therefore is 
usually most effective in ofiSces ^ere many girls are 
employed. 

In this office the manager uses an inexpensive phono- 
graph. It was purchased as an experiment in efficiency, 
and the idea has been clearly demonstrated as practicable. 
Of. course, the machine is not kept going during business 
hours. It is used chiefly at noon and immediately before 
the day's work; but sometimes, when a sudden rush of 
work has tensed the entire oi^anization and errors due 
to h^h speed are becoming apparent, a soothing violin 
solo, or an old fashi6ned melody, will relieve the tension 
and get work back on a normal basis. 

Exercise among the office workers is not an inno^ution. 
Managers reaUze that it is better to lose half an hour 
than suffer a twenty-five per cent reduction in the pro- 
ductivity for four hours. The value of exercise periods for 
sedentary workers is unquestioned. It is always possible 
to have breathing, setting-up, or dumb-bell exercises 
without the bells. Manuals of exercise may be obtained 
for a trifle. 

Exercise periods are not long in this office — never more 
than fifteen minutes, and seldom more than ten. The 
most convenient hours for exercise have been found to be 
ten o'clock in the morning and three o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

Fresh air and exercise go hand in hand. They are 
better taken together — but considered singly, each fiords 
incalculable benefit to the indoor worker. It b not always 
possible to institute a system of exercise, but fresh ur 
is free. The office in question has established an open 
window drill as part of its regular routine. In summer 
the enforcement of the drill is scarcely necessary, because 
windows are usually open anyway. 

The sixth point mentioned is the value of rewards. 

A gold medal is awarded every month to the work^ 
with the highest efficiency, a silver medal for the best 
attendance and punctuality record; and a bronze medal 
for the best office suggestion. 
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FIGURE 10: Here u an effective check on to the department head to fill in an ezplana- 

tardincM and absence. The payroll depart- tion under "RemBTkB"and return the form 

ment fiUa out the left aide of'thli ihcet from tOtbepayroU department. Until thialadoae 

the records of the time dock. It U ' 'up" irregularitiet on the payroll are not adjuated. 
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The value of conferences ia the seventh point mentioned 
as helping to make the office efficient. All workers gather 
in a large assembly room once a week. Questions are 
asked and answered. Everyone is given an opportunity 
for frank expression of opinions. Knots of tangled 
routine are straightened and a more sincere cooperation 
is instituted. 

A club has been oi^nized which meets for a half hour 
each week. Sometimes the meetings are intended to be 
merely diverting. At other sessions, office routine is 
discureed. Sometimes an outside speaker addresses the 
workers. The meetings are always interesting and all 
attend, on office time. Employees are encouraged to 
make suggestions. Every one that promises results in 
better office work is given a thorough trial. If a su^es- 
tion proves worthless, it is discarded; if successful, it is 
gone into he^^ily. The result of the entire program has 
been an unusually effective office force. 

Every thoughtful manager realizes how much good 
will his concern may lose through the always irritating 
and often unnecessary mistakes which his employees 
make, but not alt know how much direct money loss 
these mistakes cause. Errors must be corrected. This 
takes time; and, even worse, when the error causes delay 
or dissatisfaction to the customer, lost business may 
result. Few offices have a well-defined poUcy for reducing 
clerical mistakes. A reprimand for the offending clerk is 
the usual method, but while this may make hi m more 
careful for a while, usually the good effect soon wears off. 

One office manager made an investigation of the kinds 
and frequency of mistakes and the loss occasioned by 
them. From the information gained he devised a system 
which has been effective in getting better work in hia 
office. The principles would seem to be as applicable to 
the office force consisting only of a bookkeeper and 
stenographer as they are to the large office where they 
now give such good results. 

This man's investigation brought out some astonishing 
facts. For instance, he found that among 2,500 employees 
an average of 12,000 errors were being made every month. 
The result from the point of view of customers was a 
daily grist of 200 complaints. 
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PlQURB 13: An inspector looks over all to the employee's attention on this fbrm. 

orders, invoices, and other clerical work, to The worker who made the error rigna thit 

see that no errors get to the customers' blunder slip and returns it to the office^ 

notice. When be finds an error he calls it where it then becomes a matter of record. 
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The errors were of every conceivable kind, from the 
ill^ble writing of the salesgirl to an overcharge by a 
bookkeeper. The list included about 375 kinds, all told. 

Every one of these errors caused delay, trouble and 
dissatisfaction, somewhere down the line. Someone had 
to spend the company's time making the correction, and 
very often some customer conceived a poor opinion of 
the 6nn's methods. The problem, therefore, was how to 
approximate the ideal — an errorless force of employees 
wtjch would remain errorless. 

It was seldom possible to eliminate all errors, but it 
seemed that in many cases the mistakes were merely 
due to neglect or carelessness, and that they would not 
have happened had the employee definitely kept in mind 
a goal of accuracy. To furnish such a goal, a system was 
established which has now been in successful operation 
for several years. 

" First of all I listed, by departments, the errors that 
a six month's study told us wero made in those depart- 
ments," aays this manager. "The various errors were 
classified, and each error was given a number. Then we 
bad printed lists made,' one for each department. ' 

"There is space to indicate the date, the number of 
the employee at fault, and along the left side, a column 
MouratewM-kera ^ which we place a checkmark against the particular 
error which the employee had made. The one at fault is 
required to sign the slip, thus acknowled^ng the mistake 
and assuring an accurate record. 

"When the employee's error is called to his attention 
in this way, he is likely to be strictly on his guard against 
slipping up in the same way ^ain. 

"In the office," the manager continues, "we keep a 
careful record of these error slips. For each employe we 
have a separate envelop. The sUps charged against 
employees are filed in tjiese envelops and a checkmark 
for each error appears on the face. 
OfrarinaMbi- "Merely keeping these records would probably help 

••"••*•*"' P**^ us but Uttle, but we supplement them by offering an 
incentive to employees to secure errorless records. 

"Each month those who have been bo careful in their 
work that they have not bad a single error checked f^ainst 
them, receive what we call an 'honor card.' 
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" This states that the employee has been most proficient 
in his work, and is therefore entitled to a half day's 
vacation at our expense. The employee can present 
this card at the timekeeper's office and arrange to take 
his holiday at any time within the following two months 
which suits his pleasure and does not discommode his 
department to any unfair extent. 

"This provides a very real incentive. When we 
iiistalled the plan, many employees were opposed to it. 
But today th^ are heartily in favor of it, and if they 
fail to receive an honor card when they think they 
fleserve one, they request those in charge to investigate. 
"Employees who have a record of no errors for 12 
months are entitled to an extra full day off — with pay, 
of course — and almost always such an employee is in line 
for an increase in salary. 

"Each month we make a Ust of the 100 workers who 
have the largest munber of errors posted against them. 
These employees are called into conference, and our 
policy in regard to errors is firmly impressed on their 
minds. Anyone who is in this class month after month 
is in serious danger of discharge. 

"One point of special interest is that tardiness is 
counted an error. Formerly about 150 people came late 
every momii^. Now we seldom have more thui 50. 

"One girl takes care of all the records connected with 
tiiis system, so it is inexpensive to operate. The benefits, 
howevCT, are evident from the figures I have pven above 
to show decrease in errors and complaints." 

The manf^er of a smaller office says: "Our employees 
determine for themselves, by the quality of their work, 
whether or not they can remain in our employ. They 
also judge themselves for promotions. The methods by 
which we accomphsh these results will doubtless be of 
interest to all employers. 

"Oiur general policy in r^ard to errors has been to 
commend those who are exceptionally caieful, and to 
tell the others th^ faults and explain how to overcome 
them. Carelessness and lack of knowledge are the usual 
causes of mistakes. We do not beUeve in dischar^ng 
our employees on slight provocation, but we e^lain to 
them that continued errors lead to dismissal. 
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Many plans are in use which cut down time lost 
through tardiness and absence. One manufacturer has 
adopted an interesting plan for his office force. Every 
employee who is neither absent nor tardy during any 
month receives a small addition to his wages for that 
month. Also, the employee gets his pay envelop direct 
from the paymaster. But the envelops of employees 
who have been tardy or absent are delivered personally 
at a special interview with the manager. These employees 
must be able to explain delinquencies. 

Of course, sickness, injuries, jury duty, and so on, are 
considered sufficient reasons for absences, but ordinary 
Ktcuses "don't go." The manufacturer has few pay 
envelops to deliver himself. Inexcusable tardiness and 
absences have been fdmost entirely eliminated. 

Getting the six employees of his office in on time 
was formerly a difficult problem for a Milwaukee busi- 
ness man, The employees were severely "docked" 
for every offense, but this penalty seemed to have no 
effect in reducing the number of stragglers who appeared 
morning after morning anywhere from 10 to 20 minutes 
after starting time. 

Finally, he decided to make public opinion a factor in 
his fight, and put in operation a simple plan that, with 
minor changes, may well serve the same purpose in any 
office with more than one employee. He arbitrarily 
set three as the limit of excusable tardiness that would 
be allowed in the whole office in one week. 

So lot^ as the total for the week was below this figure, 
only the usual small sum was deducted from the salary 
of each "late." 

When, however, the nimiber of offenses for any week 
ran above three, then every person who was late the 
following week was "docked" four times tius nominal 
rate. If, for example, a stenographer was 10 minutes 
late and the usual rate for such a tardiness was 10 cents, 
that amount would be deducted from her salary provided 
there had not been more than 3 offenses of a like nature 
the previous week. If, however, the number of tardi- 
nesses for the previous week had been greater than the 
stipulated nimiber, then 40 cents would be taken from 
her sdary for the offense. 
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FIGURE 14; Thia is the "bulletin board" of one correapondait. The height of the 

one ofhce inaiuiger uaes to stir up the tpirit of ' 'mercury " in the tube is determined by the 

competition among the workers. Each of speed and quality of the work turned out. 

the thermometers shows the effectiveness The office manager has found it very effective. 
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FIGURE IS: One manager finds that when flimsy when put on paper. If your employees 

excuses for tardiness must be written out, are given to making personal purdiaaet on 

the "lates" decrease in number. Perhaps company time, a form like that on the right 

this is because the usual excuses look pretty may keep tliat loss of time to a minimum. 




FIGURE 16: This time record serves many handy to have all the information which 

purposes. It is, in fact, a mighty complete bears on the subject on so simple a card aa 

record of the employee's value as a worker, this. The raise problem usually is a hard 

When raises are under discussion it is very one; perhaps this can help you solve yours. 
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How tardltwM 
wa> reduced 
90% In one Mice 



This plan makes it to everybody's interest to b« at 
work on time. Further, it gets everyone interested in 
seeing that all are in on time; for no worker knows when 
some unavoidable incident may delay him, and the 
DOan who regularly comes on time does not like to feel 
that through the carelessness of others in the office he 
may suffer unduly. The criticism of all the force, 
therefore, is directed at the "lates, " and rather than 
incur this criticism everyone tries to be prompt. The 
plan has reduced the number of "lates' ' by 90%. 

An eastern manufacturer effectively checks the work- 
ing time of his 500 office employees by means of a simple 
and thoroughly practical system. 

After making due allowance for sickness or other Tbo "honor' 
unavoidable causes, the company knows at any time •yttomtsefl 
what employees are faithful and entitled to full vaca- "*' Mnwiln 
tions. AJid it also discovers the onm who are inclined 
to be less prompt and who shirk their duties. 

The office force, moreover, is put solely on its honor 
in keeping regular hours. Each employee is made to 
feel that so long as he is conscientious about his time, 
which the company buys, he will never be asked to 
explain an occasional tardiness or absence. 

To secure definite information about lost time, the 
door man keeps strict tab on employees coming to 
work late; and he requires that all who leave for any 
cause, during office hours, make a record of the fact. 
He has a simple form on which he enters the name of 
the employee, and time "in" or "out" as the case 
may be. 

No employee is "docked" for being late, but if a 
number of offenses are marked up against him during 
one month, he is called before the office manager to 
explain. 

The second time this course is necessary he is called A tardy npn 
down hard, and it may be regarded as a sufficient cause 
for discharge. But the company is liberal in construing 
explanations and is inclined to encourage rather than 
reprimand. It merely wants every employee to render 
the full time service for which he is being paid. 

In order to show the heads of departments which of 
their employees have been late, a report (Figure 10) 
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shown on page 29 is made out duly in the office of the 
manager. This is a Ufit giving the name and the amount 
of time loet. It is intended as a guide to department 
managers in handling the "lates, " for often words of 
caution and advice may save them later from the humilia- 
tion of reprimands. It is a strong link in the system <i 
discipline. 

An account of absentees is kept on a sim.ple slip ^own 
in Figure 11 on page 29, which is made out twice daHy 
by the chief clerk or h«ul of each department. He 
fills in the date and department at the top, and the 
names of thoee not on duty, together with the reason 
for each absence, if known. This report he signs and 
sends to the paymaster's office at 8:30 in the morning, 
and at 1 :30 in the afternoon. 

To record the time of those who leave during office 
hours, an employee's pass (Figure 11, shown on page 29) 
is used. This sUp is printed in two sections, "out" 
and "in," and is perforated in the center. Each part 
bears the distinguishing number. The pass is obtained 
from the head of the department, who signs it to show 
that the ranployee has authority for leaving. The name, 
time, and date are then entered in the "out" section, 
and the reason — either company service, personal busi- 
ness, or sickness — ^is indicated below. This part is then 
torn off and deposited in a box at the main door. The 
"In" section of the pass is retained by the employee. 
If he returns during the day he enters the time and 
department on the proper Unes, and puts the sUp in the 
box as soon as he enters. 

By this simple yet effective plan any irregularity <rf 
careless employees is quickly shown up, and vdlful 
violation of estoblished rules is easily detected. As an 
incentive to promptness, all who have not been absent 
for any personal cause and have not been late an unusual 
ttumb^ of times, are given extra vacation with pay. 

Definite records of the relative efficiency of employees 
may be obtained from a card file. Each card (Figure 12, 
shown on page 31) provides a complete time history 
of one employee for an entire year, registered by days. 
The name of the employee and the date of employment 
are typed at the top, and at the bottom are spaces for 
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FIGURE 17: Usually concerts arc confined one office in BoothinB disordered nervea. The 

to lunch hours, but sometime* when a rush decrease in errors after an interlude of music 

of work comes on, especially late in the is noticeable. The investment is often found 

day, a violin selection is found effective in to be negli^ble as compared to the results. 



PIGURE 18: Sometimes it is well to give they can promenade for 10 minutes or so, you 

sedentary workers a recess, so that they mi^t try calisthenics right in the office with 

oan get the stimulation of fresh air. If you the windows open wide. This p'.an isbecom- 

don't happen to have a roof like this where ing more and n^ore papular with managers. 
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FIGURE 31: In this same office, attention table tops so that they can be manipulated 

is paid to making the work as easy as possible with a minimum of muscular exertion and 

for the workers. For instance, as shown consequent fatigue. Time studies have 

here, adding machines are sunk into the proved this plan effective in many cases. 
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the names of departments in which he has worked, the 
date employment ended, and the number of days' vaca- 
tion to which his record entitles him. 

Keeping this record is a very dmple matter. Entries 
are made daily and, since the delinquents are -com- 
paratively few, the work takes but Utile time. Only 
those who are late or-absent are noticed at all. The cards 
of "latea" are marked by merely putting in the number 
of minutes late in the lower triangular space for the day, 
while the cards of those absent have entries made in the 
upper space by the use of symbols. 

On the reverse of this card a comparative record by 
years is kept for. the year. The previous record is 
entered in the left-hand section by months, showing the 
number of hours late and days absent to afford a com- 
parison for two years. In the right-hand section is entered 
the record of "excused on personal business" for three 
years. At the bottom of each section the total is carried 
for the yearly summary, and forms a most comprehensive 
showing of time efficiency. 

A few employees criticised this system at first because IlitetfllMdMs 
it does not provide a record of occasional overtime. "" "" "" 

While no one expects additional pay for office overtime, 
it would be some satisfaction, they contended, to be sure 
that executives, and particularly the paymaster, knew in 
a regular way of such extra time. The company, howevef , 
does not recognize overtime as existing in the office. Its 
broad policy is to employ a force sufficient at all times to 
take care of the work. Overtime is not looked upon with 
favor. The actual record of lost time, however, is in- 
valuable to the office manager in estimating the relative 
faithfulness of employees. 

Accuracy and attendance are usually considered in 
determining promotion, but the question of an employee's 
ability is too often left to the general impression which he 
has made. One office manager reaiized that sometimes 
an unimpressive personality might cover up real ability 
and to avoid injustice keeps a Uttle book which he calls 
"Why They Were Better." 

When he finds an employee doing something in a bett^ 
way, or when a man develops some keener appreciation of 
the demands of modem bumness, this manager makes a 
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A record of mental note of it and later writes it down in his book. 

McompliBhment a. number of extracts from "Why They Were Better" 
appear below: . 

Ur. Pascall: 

This nan received ten dollars per week as 
a clerk. Uninportant Job. But suggested that a 
tvo-page newspaper, printed once a week for the 
two hundred men in the office would increase 
general effectiveness. 

Asked to have opportunity as editor. Some 
literary ability and much natural talent. Was 
granted trifling initial expense to try it 
out. Half size of regulation newep^er. One 
fold only. Purely departmental. General news 
of office and its work, ball games, small talk, 
and the like. 



3 hit. Somewhat disjointed at first, 
but steadily improved. Uen eagerly sought it. 
Inspirational Items for common good introduced 
in Bild doses. 

The good of the little sheet unquestioned. 
Cost a little under S25 per issue. Was soon in 
demand all over the organization. 



Ur. Agnew: 

Started with us as stenographer. Suggested 
that he be given a new Job as competition in- 
vestigator. Worked from eight-thirty to five- 
thirty each day of week studying our competitors. 

Just plain, clean, legitimate investiga- 
tive research. Visited competitors' plants, 
interviewed their customers, followed results 
of their advertising, kept pace with their new 
methods, stunts, novelties, and form letter 
schedules. All open and aboveboard. 

Every morning he dictated results of pre- 
vious day's investigation. Typewritten resume 
was placed on desk of every man who could profit 
by studying and reading it. 

Gave us a better estimate of our competi- 
tion than ever we had before. Invaluable. 
Inspiration for new ideas of our own. Reports 
filed, bound in sets of 25. Ready reference. 
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Ur. Lobse: 

Kept what be termed a telephone, for the 
salesnen. One desk was given over to neatly 
tabulated cards bearing names, telephone nus- 
bers, and similar facts regarding all local or 
suburban clients and prospects. Before starting 
out aomlngs, this file was quickly referred 
to. Telephone was then used to arrange for 
calls, interviews, and questions. 

It had been customary for men to call In 
person. Sometimes prospects were out. Then, 
again, they would be busy or disinclined to 
talk. A half hour devoted to the telephone 
file minimized useless walking and talking. 
The day's work could be planned in advance. 
Elimination of foolish and unnecessary effort. 

In an office where there are only a few employeea, 
it b easy for the proprietor to know pretty accurately 
just what each is doing, but when the number gets up to 
a dozen or more, some such system as this assures a 
just baaifi for promotion. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

' SELECTING THE RIGHT OFFICE WORKERS 

Whywtaiitoda "« TT THAT does an office boy know? What work can 
"* ' '"' "~* V » ^® ^ trained to do in the organization? What 
' responsibilities can successfully be placed on the 
shoulders of stenographers, filing clerks, and office 
employees of like status? 

These are questions that are important to every 
employer of office help. While the payroll in the large 
office may be larger, the loss from hiring inefficient 
workers may well be felt most keenly in the office where 
only two or three clerks are employed. 

The mianager of an eastern mail-order bouse of medium 
size wanted to raise the standard of the work done in his 
office. He felt that if he had a definite basis to work on, 
it would be simple enough to map out ways and means 
for improvement. So he studied these questions and, as 
a result, planned a series of written examinations — tests 
that would reveal the ability of employees to perform 
common operations in a business office. He arranged the 
examinations in four general grades, with variations to 
fit the requirements of different departments. 

First of all, he wanted to know the average degree of 
intelligence of boys coming directly from school. His 
point of view was that an office boy, to be worth anything, 
ought to be capable of promotion. He believed that an 
office boy would probably be of httle use xinless he had 
at least a full grammar school education, and posseesed 
a mind that was both active and persistent. 

So he uses a little attention test — very simple — ^to see 
whether a boy's eye is quick enough to catoh, in two 
minutes, every 2 and 3 in a column" of 150 figures. A 
memory test shows whether the boy can apply himself 
for five minutes to fixing in mind the things he is told to 
do— in this case studying a page of house rules. 
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Fln^y, he teats the boy's fimduoieDtal education in 
spelling, arithmetic, and pxinctuation— indispensable 
factors if later he is promoted to a more responsible 
position. 

When testing the filing clerks, the manager gives them 
15 letters and 50 orders. He tells them to pick from the 
bunch of orders those which are called for in the letters^ 
and they are expected to do it, without an error, in a fur 
average length of time. 

He requires a stenographer, among other thii^, to 
copy a letter accurately. The letter chosen for the test 
is full of blanks and indentions. 

The manager also gives practical tests in grammar. 
He does not try to find out whether the stenographer 
can define this or analyze that, but he does want to see if 
she knows when to write "principal" and when to write 
"principle," whether she says : " It don't look right to me," 
or "It doesn't look right to me," and so on. He tests her 
spelling too, to see whether she will spell "separate*' 
with an "e" or "sensible" with an "a." Finally, he 
wants to know what speed she can make. 

When the manager found that most all tiie applicants 
were deficient on this point or that, be established a 
school of his own to supplement the work of the public 
schools. By means of specific training he cured the 
defects, and also gave special training for handlii^ 
certun phases of his own work. 

In two years he has materially raised the entire stand- 
ard of his office work. He has high school gradtiates 
where before he had grammar school graduates, and he 
has "fiist-raters" where before he had "average med- 
iums." He is convinced it pays, and he is developing 
these tests and the supplementaiy tnuning on a hu-ger 
scale than ever before. One direct result has been a 
decrease in the rate of his labor txunover. 

It is a simple matter to test the speed and accuracy 
of an appUcant for a position as stenographer by dictating 
a letter to her and asking her to get it out on a standard 
time baeds. Many employment managers have been 
doing this for years. 

But often the business man does not have a standard 
letter at hand. He does not know how fast the stenog- 
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rapber ought to transcribe it, and so he falls back on 
guessing at her worth and finding out by experience; 
' that is, he pays two or three weeks' salary to see how 
she does. Then after she gets accustomed to bis ways 
he hates to change, and is by no means sure he will 
get a better one if he does change. 

Some office forces have a high average of ability, and 
some have a low average. The trouble is, chiefly, that 
employers have no standards wtuch enable them defi- 
nitely to know how their forces compare with others. 
If a manager has an inferior force, he is likely to think 
everybody else has an inferior force, too. 

The first important step in establishing standards is 
to have a reliable and really scientific means of meas- 
uring and judging ability in office work. School exam- 
inations, ordinarily, have certain defects which unfit 
them for use in business offices. As a rule, the questions 
are academic, and of little bu^ness value. 

The business man does not care about the explanation, 
usually, so long as the applicant can do the work. For 
example, in the average business office a stenc^rapher 
ought to be able to decide whether to write "He didn't 
do it yet. " If the right form is chosen the grammatical 
explanation usually makes do difference. 

But even after you have secured real testa of ability, 
scientifically accurate, and graded on a mechanical plan 
that always gives the same rankings, no matter how 
many different persons grade the papers, the bumieas 
man cannot tell what the grading indicates xmless he 
compares it with something he already knows — as, for 
example, the averages made by representative groups of 
employees in high-class business houses scattered over 
the country, in taking precisely similar examinations. 

Some data of this sort is becoming available from 
experiments made by a number of concerns. One of the 
first trials given in one office was a test on spellii^. A 
youi^; woman who was studying nights to become a 
dictaphone operator, made an average of 59%. It was 
instantly apparent that she coiild never succeed in 
writing letters from the dictaphone, unless she first 
learned to spell. Both she and the company were 
wastiikg time on the wroi^ thing. 
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FiaUR£12: When an offic: boy appliei for cient to cope with even the comparatively 

a job, what tests do you apply? Many limple problems that their duties present, 

boys make a foe appearance and are neatly The test shown here gives a mathematical 

drcOTcdi but have not mental powers suffi- measure of a boy's powers of attentioa. 
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FIGURE 23: Perhaps a teat along lines aimi- ability before he is hired is « wise step to 

tsr to the one shown above can be adapted take — one calculated to save money on labor 

successfully in your ofiice. We'll all agree, turnover. Tests lilce this one are used to 

no doubt, that getting a line on the worker's advantage in many well-managed offices. 
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In another case the clerks in a bookkeeping depart- 
ment were shown to be distinctly below grade, on the 
average. The trouble here was due, perhaps, to a 
atandai of employment which was too low. 

Another curious fact was that only collie graduates 
were able to make a grade on grammar approaching 
100%. In the test there were no rules, de&iltions, or 
analyses. There were only common examples of the 
wrong form and the right form, the employee to choose 
the right. 

Ability to punctuate ran even with knowledge of 
grammar, except in one firm where the stenographers 
were of an especiaUy h^ grade, and had learned to 
pimctuate accurately. 

The object of these tests was to find out which teats 
were practical, how long they needed to be, and what 
different kinds were required. As a result, twenty 
short, simple tests were devised and approved by the 
employment managers of a group of business hotisee. 
These tests were adapted, in about an hour's time, to 
the following ordinary classes of office employees: 

Office boys and girls — ^fundamental education in 
adding, spelling, and writing a letter -of application 
according to very definite instructions; a test on' mental 
alertness; and a memory test to indicate power to 
concentrate on hard work. 

General clerks, sixteen years of age and older — ^memory; 
cl^cal accuracy (filling out business blanks according to 
instructiona, such as a retail store check); speed and 
accuracy in handling fractions by short-cut methods and 
percentf^es; copying addresses and arranging them 
alphabetically; and writing a letter of application 
according to exact instructions. 

Stenographers of the lowest grade — ^memory; advanced 
spelling; elementary punctuation; copying a typewritten 
blank for mimeographing; taking a dictated lett^ and 
tjranscribing. 

Stenographers of secretarial class or beginning corre- 
spondents — memory; full test on grammar and punctua- 
tion; advanced spelling; taking dictated letter and 
transcribing; and, finally, composing three original 
letters in reply to inquiries relating to four pages of a 
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store catalog. These were printed and furnished in 
advance to the persons tested. The object waa to see 
if they would notice that shoes could not be shipped 
xinlesa the order gave the size wanted, that questions 
might be answered by looking at the pictures in the 
catalog, whether they would use tact and patience in 
dealing with customers on triflii^ matters, and whether 
they could compose and punctuate their letters in good 
style. 

Beginnii^ bookkeepers— speed and accxiracy test on 
arithmetic; test on accuracy (filling out bu^ness papers 
they had not seen before); handling correctly such 
business papers as checks, notes, money order appUca^ 
tions, bank depOEdt sUps, and invoice forms; copying 
addresses and alphabetizing — but not answering any 
technical questions on bookkeeping theory. 

It was necessary to have a method of grading the 
tests that would eliminate the variable personal element. 
The percentage method was abandoned. Speed was 
measured simply by counting the number of figures in 
the answers to standard problems in addition, or the 
like, obtained in four minutes. 

You can see how that would work. One person 
would work enough problems to have ten figures in all, 
another fifty figures. Of course there were enough 
problems to keep the quickest busy for more than four 
minutes, and each problem was easy enough so that 
even a stupid applicant could get answers to several of 
them. 

Then the number of wrong figures was counted to get 
a measure of accuracy. Any good clerk could manipulate 
this system of grading, and, with a key to go by, every 
person who graded strictly according to directions would 
get precisely the same results. 

Where peraonal judgment did enter, as in appraising 
letter writing, a scale of 5 was adopted— this being 
about the only system on which different persons could 
be expected to agree: excellent, 6; good, 4; fair, 3; 
poor, 2; failure, 1. 

In addition, the various factors to be considered were 
designated. The points overlooked, if any, were coimted 
up. The penmanship was graded by judgment as 
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excellent, good, or fair, as was also the choice of words Judglni th« 
and the style of expression used in the letter. Finally, i*«"lt««*tMii 
every error of whatever kind was counted and recorded 
as a flat number. All the different elements were thus 
graded ^^arately. 

The next step was to find out what a grading meant 
in any pven case. In other words, was it good or poor 
to get 80% in spelling, or 75% in grammar? Schools 
will often arbitrarily take a flat passing grade of 76% 
on all subjects, whereas it may be easy to get 90% 
in spelling and hard to get 80% in geometry. 

A more scientific way was found. It consisted in 
giving the tests to several thousand grammar school 
graduates, then to many high school graduates, then to 
many typical groups of different classes of employees in 
business houses — using the average so obtained as a 
basis for comparison. 

In order to get the averi^es on the various tests, they J^lJnSl* 
were ^ven in various cities from Walla Walla, Washing- tMto 
ton, to Boston, and between five and six thousand tests 
were made. All but 4,169 were thrown out as unrepre- 
sentative or incorrectly given. The rest were divided 
into groups as tests on grammar school graduates, on 
high school graduates, and on bu^ess office employees 
of some experience.* 

Thus were obtained three distinct representative 
standards, which would be useful according to circimi- 
stances. All of the tests were carefully graded by one 
person, who followed strictly the standard, uidform 
system of mechanical grading. wh t ad thm 

When the results of these 4,169 tests were tabulated, ahMiiiiii 
a casual inspection showed some surprisii^ indications. MwlayHhinr 

They seemed to show, for instance, that weak points 
in our schools are the gramnuir grades, from which thou- 
sands of boys and girls go yearly into business. Gram- 
mar school graduates apparently know practically nothing 
about grammar when tested by such questions as "Would 

*A nport oo tb«u flnt sipaiinieiiU wtt lude bj the V. B, Buieau ol EdoMtlon in 
' "lul BduatioD Latter No. G (Miich 20. IBIS), th* ComnuHioaer ol Eduestioii 
•d the matter of (UiDdud ie*tg Bt ton» lenath on pace 201 of bis Rapott f« 1016, 
a Aiaodatad Sehooli of SeiaDtifio BuiJDeia haie ooDdueted tlia teata and ban 
sd for ""H"! more. The Bureau dlatilbalad the twanty-Ioiu-pace pampblat 
If tb« trial tot*. 
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A Shorthand and Typewriting Test 
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Thel917c«len(Urwegotouta charges, we are enabled to effect 
few months ago appealed very this saving for you. We think 
favorably, although it was a both samples aie very good. 
UtUe late in the season for the The one showing the M wind- 

tomers informed \a they had the other one, but by some 
already purchased a calendar mistake it was omitted from 
supply (or 1917, but suggested the present lot. A oilendar 
thatvetakeupthematterearly makes a very useful and ai> 

and enclose two samples which trade and is especially appr»< 
have met with such favor that dated by prospective customers 
we have decided to submit the who have no reason tor expect- 
proposition to all our dealers, ing anything of the kind from 
You may have either one, with you. If it is not your practice 
your name and business card to dbtribute a good calendar, 
handled as you wish, at $S per we recommend thb form of 
hundred, express prepaid. We advertising. We know you 
pay the balance. Our name -would make no mistake on 
will not appear at all, so the either sample and our plan of 
calendar will be yours and you cooperation cuts the cost to 
will get a nice piece of work you in half. It is necessary to 

pay for similar calendars in the calendar people, in order 
loU of 1,000, if you placed an to have the low price apply, 
order direcL By placing a So may we hear from you 
single large order and contnb- promptly, telling us which 
uting a share of the cost, as style you wid and the copy 
weU as paying for the necessary you would like printed on your 
type changes and express supply? 











FIGURE 34: Here it a teat that you can this letter down in shorthand, and transcribe 
lift right out of this book and use when you it in the apedfied time without errors and 
neat hire a atenographer. It is standard in in a workmanlike manner are found to be up 
one oSBce and the applicants who can take to the standard in experience and tndning. 

52 
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you Bay, 'I have went,' or 'I have gone'?" — eimple 
queetioDS which anyone who knows anything about 
correct English ought to settle instantly. 

It appeared that in every department of a business, 
where the examinations were held, there were intelligent- 
looking persons who had been hired because they appeared 
all right and were agreeable, but who were really betow 
average ability. For example, among the bookkeepers 
of a Denver house, one showed averages as follows, 
compared with the averages of the department (his own 
included) : 

Individual Department 

Memory Poor — 2 Fair — 3 

Business Papers 44% 75% 

Bookkeeping Accuracy 36% 73% 

FVactiona Speed— 17 Speed— 38 

Errors 11 S 

In a high-grade and carefully selected stenographic 
department, two girls showed the following comparison, 
which is indicative, at least: 

Another 
Individual Department Individual 

Words perminute, 15 40 67 

Errors per 100 words 7 2 

That house was not paying the second girl four times 
as much per week as the first, as the tests indicated 
she should be paid. Yet she was actually earning about 
four times as much, and not only did she have a high 
speed, but she made no errors. 

It would appear that correspondence is taught in 
many schools only as a matter of form. The average 
on getting the facte right in one high-grade correspondence 
department in a business house was "good, 4" (5 is 
pafect, as stated before). Among order writers and 
simitar clerks in another business house, the average 
was "good, 3H-" But in the high schools it was "poor 
2 — ." Tact, among the business correspondente, was 
"good, 4," among the general clerks, "good, 3H." oxid 
in the schools, "poor, 1H-" Form and correct English 
were, among the business correspondents, "excellent, 5"; 
among the general clerks, "fair, 3"; and among the 
schools, "good, 4, plus." 
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High school In general, however, high school graduates showed 

graduatas nuk« themselves Well up to bumness employees of experience 
bBstihowmg ^ most subjects, above them in some, and inferior only 
in the matter of making errors. 

Results of the tests show, side by side with individual 
markings, the averages of granmiar school graduates, 
high school graduates, and business house employees, 
und^ the h^d of "minimmn. " The "maximums" in 
each case are the averages of the five h^est — a fairer 
method than taking the one highest, who might be a 
genius or special expert. A good employee ought to 
have a record somewhere between the TnnTimum and 
the Tn'"inium, 
Do you know Take spelling, for example. IJste have been made 

how many word! from various sources to show the words that people 
^'"iiwd'"'"''" <'onimonly use. One such list was prepared from a 
y„r study of two thousand business and professional letters 

of all kinds. It reveals the fact that seven eighths of all 
the words used are contained in a list of only 542. Prob- 
ably less than 100 of these ordinarily give trouble in 
spelling. It is a simple matter to be sure that pupils, 
derks, or stenographers know how to spell these few 
words. 

It is perhaps posuble to simmaarize in somewhat the 
same way. the common principles of punctuation and the 
common errors of grammar, narrowing them down to a 
few pages of drill. 
Why one man Until these tests have been standardized and put in 

V convenient form, perhaps it will be difficult to apply them 
generally. They shoiild indicate roughly, however, 
standards that office employees should be able to meet. 
There are certain qualities that may be expected in 
any applicant. 

The qualifications he looks for when hiring stent^- 
rapb^B are described by the manager of a western firm 
.which employs about a hundred stenographers. The 
method of selection without doubt can be applied equally 
effectively in a business employii^ but one. 

"I have employed 8ten(^aphers of ten years' experi- 
ence," he declares, "and tried to mold them to my 
requirements. Most of them ful completely, usually 
because too many have set ways which it is hard to 
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change. I, therefore, prefer to select green girls without Htra l« bow Im 
experience and, if posmble, to get them direct from a «•»••••*«» 
good bu^ess college. 

"My head stenographer usually goes to the school and 
talks with the students. She (Rotates test letters and 
watches them being written, studying £he operators 
carefully before malong a choice. If the best reffults are 
to be obtained, consideration must be ^ven to education, 
self-reliance, skill both in typewriting and notes, and 
personal appearance. The more fully the beginner meets 
these requirements, the stronger will be the fotmdation, 
the quicker the development, and the more efficient the 
finished stenographer. 

' ' The greatest assets are education and self-reliance. If Th« "»•>•* Impor- 
the candidate has a high school or part college course, *""•"'* 
the chance of development is greater; though any earnest, 
inteUigent girt who can spell and punctuate and has some 
knowledge of composition can usually be trained to do 
satisfactory, dependable work. By self-reliance I mean 
knowledge of her own abiUty and skill, as well as of her 
limitations, and the courage which will enable her to 
make use of these qualities when they are needed. 

"The salary we ordinarily pay a beginner varies from 
S6 to S8 a week according to the locahty, the school, and 
the abihty of the student. I usually pay $7 or SS in order 
to secure a choice from among the best at the school. 
When eng^ing a stenographer, I always arrange that if 
she proves unsatisfactory at any time within three months, 
I can release her on short notice, merely stating that her 
services are not desired. It is often embarrassii^ to 
fflcplain the reasons for not keeping her, but if she under- 
stands that no explanation is to be given, an unpleasant 
situation can usually be avoided. 

" On the other hand she is told that if she makes good, 
she will get certain increases in pay at regular intervals. 
Having a definite gofd, she is more apt to put forth her 
best efforts. 

' ' On the whole this system has proved most satisfactory 
— I have no doubt that similar reqiiirements and policies 
can be worked out for many other classes of employees." 
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• lood nilM f I '^HE correspondent for a progressive western house 
r'wriiiiM I ^^^ before him, under the glass top of his desk, 

a card that reads as follows: 

Instead of seeing us from in front of a counter many of our 
eustomers see us from in front of the letters you write to them. 

Before you start to dictate a letter, be sure you have digested the 
oustomer'a or prospective customer's letter. Whether it is a complaint 
m an inquiry, be sure you have put yourself in his place and know 
just why he is dissatisfied or just what he wishes to know. 

Be sure you answer every portion of his complaint or inquiry in 
language he will understand. If you do not, he will either have to 
write us again or send his business to some other house. 

And do not pass your letter to the mailing desk until you liave 
ftgun read his letter and your answer to it. 

He will judge the house by your letter. 

yiing th> No business is so small that it can afford to give a bad 

impression in its letters, but the man whose office is 
small may feel that he must rush his correspondence 
tbrough. By establishing definite standards and policies 
which all of his outgoing letters must meet, there is no 
reason why his letters should not give as good an impres- 
sion as those from the larger office. 

In meeting the varying problems brought up by 
correspondence, the business man must decide which of 
these methods, varying in cost perhaps from 2 to 30 
cents, each letter merits. 

1. He may answer it by a printed form. To pencil the number of 
the form on tJie letter should relieve him of further thought regarding 
it. 

2. He may answer it by form paragraphs or a form letter; a suo- 
oeeuon of numbers marked in the letter will give a properly instructed 
typist or clerk all directions. If he cares to add a personal touch, 
certain "fill-in" paragraphs or a personal opening sentence or post- 
Bcript will serve. 
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3. He may jot down the bearii^ of the proper answer and let hii 
■ecretaiy ehape it up. 

4. He may turn the letter over to an intelligent secretary without 
comment. 

5. He may dictate certain personal par^raphs and the numbers 
of form paragraphs to round out the letter. 

6. He may dictate a special letter which is to be sent to several 
widely separated coireapondenta. Each letter may be specially typed, 
or the copy may be put upon a duplicator of some sort. There may be 
"fill-ina" and detuled changea in the body of the letter, which may be 
left to any stenographer of reasonable intelligence. A rule may be 
laid down that the first copy typed is to be O. K.'d before the others 
are written. 

7. He may dictate the entire letter to the machine or a 
stenographer. 

8. Where he wishes to show intimate personal interest he may 
send a brief note in his own longhand. 

Id cases where it is necessary for more than one depart- 
ment to answer questions or otherwise give the corre- 
spondent information, it is the custom in one firm to 
dictate a brief statement covering the points involved, 
this statement being written on an office blank. The 
whole thin£ is returned to the manager of the corre- 
spondence department who has marked it in the first 
place, and he writes the answer on the basis of the memo- 
randa from the individual departments. These memo- 
randa he pins, with the carbon of his own dictated reply, 
to the ordinal letter. 

By centralizing the answers to complex letters in this 
way, customers are relieved of a common source of 
annoyance in not having all of the questions answered 
at one time. Sometimes, indeed, part of a letter is 
n^ected altogether when several departments must 
handle it. This insures uniformity in all departments 
and greatly reduces complaints. 

In another office several copies of a letter are made 
when there are questions in it which must be answered in 
several depMtments. Opposite each paragraph that must 
be referred to a certain department is written the number 
of that department. This saves the department head the 
time required to read the letter through in order to find 
his part, and, of course, contributes in a measure to a 
general speedily up of the work- 
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it The department heads then dictate memoranda. These 
are sent to the correspondence man, who bases his reply 
upon the information thi^ obtained. The correspondence 
man keeps on his desk a carbon of the office copy of the 
customer's letter and as he bears from the various depart- 
ments, he checks the department numbers at the side of 
the paragraphs. When all the numbers are checked he 
kno\ra that he has, attached to his carbon, answers to all 
questions in the customer's letter. With this system, it 
is possible to get into the mails in a few hours a letter 
involving several departments. 

But speed and accuracy are not the only con^doutions 
in letter writing — courtesy and clearness are important, 
DO matter if you write oidy one letter a day. 

* Form letters and form paragraphs not only save time 
and money but, if properly composed, in many cases 
insure that the letter is the best that can be sent. 

The Portland Cement Association has solved this 
problem in an interesting way. Its technical bureau 
receives many inquiries as to the best waj^ to use cement ' 
for various purposes. A committee has investigated each 
use for cement and prepared a standard letter about it. 
We will suppose a letter from Oklahoma reaches the 
head of the technical bureau, requesting information 
about certain technical details of concrete oil-tank 
construction. The head of the bureau turns to a small 
looseleaf book, ready to hand, which contains the -eot- 
respondence topic index. Here ia recorded, by subject, 
every use of concrete previously covwed by corrti^nd- 
ence. If the inquiry introduces an unknown use, the 
answering letter is delayed and the reply to this particular 
inquiry is tiien carefully prepared. The information thus 
obtained is entered immediately in the index. 

But oil-tank construction is not a new subject, and 
the file soon yields the necessary information. 
An exhaustive letter on oil tanks npw goes forward 

' to the inquirer, together with a neat booklet on concrete 
tanks in general. It has taken just four minutes to 
handle the entire matter. 

The farmer who has read a ulo advertisement and 
writes inquiring "if acid in silage will eat into concrete". 
is answered edmilarly through the farm bureau. 
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Printed form letters failed to satisfy the ofBcera of P«nn itttan uid 
the aasodation, bo now all form letters are individually JjEl^fflS^ 
typed by an automatic typewriter operated electrically ttirti ""^ 
by a prorated roll like a player-piano record. Each 
letter is a genuine individual letter. The results have 
more than paid for the investment. 

More elastic than the form letter and yet only dightly 
more expensive is the letter made up from form para- 
graphs. Though correspondents sometimes object at 
first to the use of form paragraphs, they usually grow 
to like them; such, at any rate, was the experience of 
the order department in a wholesale house. When the 
use of form paragraphs was first suggested to the chief 
correspondent, he spoke decidedly: 

"Most of our sales are for large amounts, and oiur 
men in the field are competing keenly over every order, 
with the salesmen from other concerns. For some 
reason, often personal, the prospect {pves us the order. 
In such a case the buyer does not want his order acknowl- 
edged witJh a stereotyped lett^ of thanks, which may 
be cold and impersonal. Perhaps there has been a real 
fi^t, with ft big order at stake. The prize has come to 
us. To recognize the favor and maintain our standing, 
I have to ^ve the customer personal attention, thank 
him in a way that shows I really mean what I say, and 
tell him how we will handle his ord^. " 

In spite of this objection, howev^, form paragraphs — but udty tui 
were g^ven a trial; and today about 90% of the onler ^^^^!L 
correspondence in this house is handled by the use of ^ri^theni 
tiieee forms, t<^ther with a few complete form letters. 
The letters axe quite personal in tone, yet the only 
portions that are actually dictated are the first and 
last paragraphs. This is done to add a touch of local 
color, by mentioning, perhaps, the particuJar circum- 
stances connected with the onler. 

There are few departments of a buaness that cannot 
bffliefit in some degree from the use of form paragraphs. 
They are now in use for sales correspondence, col^ting, 
answmng complaints, and handling orders. 

An office expert recommended form paragraphs to a 
client whose sales had fallen off. He brought forth 
■ample letters to show that inquiries had been handled 
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• by low-priced correspondente, who rarely if ever used 
convincing Bales arguments. Prospects who might have 
been turned into good customers were often treated in a 
curt and almost discourteous way. Correspondence in 
other departments had been equally haphazard. 

It was the specialist's advice to standardize the c<»Te- 
spondence once and for all. He ai^ed in favor of mak- 
ing up s paragraph book to cover every point in the 
routine correspondence, and asserted that with it the 
least efficient correspondent would dictate letters av^- 
aging favorably with those of a $4,000 man. 

The manager accepted the specialist's verdict, making 
the exception that some letters must be handled by 
dictation to assure an effectual personal touch. When 
the paragraph book was completed and put in use, the 
company found that it bad made an actual money savii^ 
during the first year of $10,000 in letter costs. The 
sales slump, moreover, was completely checked. 

In making up the series of par^raphs for this concern, 
the method foUowed was to keep a triphcate carbon of 
every tetter for a period of 60 days. At the end of 
this time these carbons were cut up and separated into 
piles according to paragraph subjects. The subjects 
were classified and listed, and then, from be^nnlng to 
end, new paragraphs were dictated to cover every phase 
of each subject that had been brought out in the analysis. 
Care was taken to start and finish paragraphs so they 
would fit naturally with other paragraphs, or would 
stand alone. 

When this work was done, every paragraph was taken 
up with the department which was expected to use it. 
Wherever necessary, individual paragraphs were revised. 
As finally used, they bore the O. K. of all department 
heads, and were in addition the work of an expert letter 
writer. 

The paragraphs were bound in book form and dis- 
tributed to every correspondent, and to others who had 
occasion to write letters. The same paragraphs were 
also distributed among the 35 branches of the company 
and were placed in the hands of several himdred jobbers 
having exclusive territory. Thus the entire correspond- 
ence of the company from the president's office down was 
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standardized. Of the greater efficiency in the ccmcem'B 
letters thra« were many convincii^ instances. 

The use of form par^raphs as applied to collection 
letters is well illustrated by the methods of a wholesale 
grocery house. 

Going through the little pile of cards that the tickler 
file brings up for his consideration each day, the collection 
manager notices the name of a small town dealer who 
usually is very prompt in paying. Already one letter 
had failed to bring either the remittance or the dealer's 
reason. Feeling ihat there must be some extraordinary 
cause, the collection man dictates this from his paragraph 
book: 

26 

20 17th 

3M 

800 3nJ 

76 

The completed letter, which follows, makes an urgent Dmintthto 
d^nand for remittance or a reply explaining non-payment '•*•" '*•?' '*• 
but contains nothing to oSend the customer: diebiMmr 

There must be some good reason or we would 
have bad a letter. 

He wrote you on tbe aeventeentb, calling 
attention to a bill of ours that bad eaof^ied 
your attention. 

If payment is impossible now, tbe only 
fair tbing is for you to write or call at one* 
and take this matter up with us. 

Bncloaed is a memorandum of tbe bill. Pay- 
sent, as you will notice, was due on tbe tbird. 

Let us hear from you at once. 

In this manager's system each paragraph covers just comapondwits 

one point and fits natiutiUy into the letter before or after mmh* r«« famii- 
abnost any of the other paragraphs in the series. Con- '" *** *•'•••' 
eequently, a correspondent who has grown familiar with 
his book can instantly make the right combination of 
paragraphs to fit any case. 

A small slip of paper is fastened to every letter. When 
the correspondent ^ctates, he simply marks on tins slip 
the numbers of the paragraphs, in the order he wants 
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thean written, noting also any "fiU-ins" to be made. A 
low-priced typist does the transcribing, replacing a higher- 
pud stenographs. This change, with the time saving 
for correspondent and note taker, effects an important 
economy. 

Even mare important, however, is the high quality 
of all letters leaving the house. Each paragraph has been 
carefully worked out, and in its final shape bears the 
rMdtyimdB approval of the management. Naturally, such a para- 

graph is more effective than one whic^ tiie ordinary 
correspondent would dictate offhand. 

The form paragraph idea is especially valuable to the 
manager of the small office, who often feels that other 
activities, selling perhaps, are more profitable to him than 
letter writing. Proper form paragraphs will often cut 
the time required for dictation to the minimum. It is 
possible to buy these "automatic letter writers" in 
book form containing standard paragraphs that have been 
proved effective. They cover sales and collection letters, 
letters answering complaints, promising shipments and 
so forth. These books are very valuable especially in 
the small office. Space is left in them for the addition of 
"paragraphs" that may be needed in any particular 
business. 
Savlm vrork on Nearly all correspondence systems include a follow-up 

fMiow-uR lettort pj^jj qJ q^^ j^j ^j, another. In order to write an intelli- 
gent follow-up letter to a customer, the correspondent 
must have before him the fpst of previous letters to that 
customer, without having to indulge in a time-consuming 
search through the correspondence files for carbon copies. 
Most follow-up systems make use of index cards, on which 
are entered, in some compact form, synopses of prevloita 
letters. 

This information must be complete and correct, or 
th^re is tiie possibility that subsequsit letters will be 
inappropriate; and prospective business delayed, if not 
lost altogether. The labor required to make the entries 
on tiie cards is considerable and, when the office is espe- 
cially b\isy, this routine work is sometimes neglected. 
Consequently, the record often rum behind, and the 
file contains no information concerning very recent 
correspondence. When replies come qui(^y, it neoeesi- 
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FJOURE 35: Thii card aliowa st a claiice found veiy effective. It i« filed geograpb- 

Jurt wtuA the cuitomef haj asked for and Ically and enatdea the manager td aee Juat 

received in the way of quotatiooa. Aa a what Is going on in any territory and aida in 

foMow-up in the aalea department it baa been keeping sateamen in touch with cuitotnen. 



llUPQI^Ilf wtthin Uw day of rwelpt, avw If you have noddni 
r ■■ toMv but "Proims." 

Ahnyi Roluiii TUi FoUor 



PIOURB 36; Permanent data ii ri^dly 
exdnded from thia follow-up file, wbicb ia 
i txjwed for active correopondence only. 
WbcD anyone writet • letter to the peraon 



1 whoie name ia on the f<dder, tbe 

sent to this file rather than to tbe 

file, aa kmg as the aubject b 

I,ater it ia tramierTed tootber file*. 
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This plan ihould 
work In many 
lines 



A follow-up flio 
thatprodiKM 
valuabis 
"by-IH-odiKts" 



tates bunting in letter baskets for unfiled letter copies. 

A simpte and practically automatic letter follow-up 
system has been in use for some time in a large manu- 
facturing establishment, and has helped to keep quota- 
tion records in convenient order It ia now eaay to 
get all the facts necessary for writing an intelligent 
follow-up letter, and for supplying salesmen with com- 
plete data at a moment's notice. 

A sheet of letter paper size, ruled as shown in Figure 25, 
on page 63, is used for indexing the follow-up file. There is 
one sheet for each state, arranged alphabetically in a 
looseleaf book. The record gives the customer's name, 
shows what quotations have been made, the date of each, 
and the quotation number which refers to estimates, 
drawing and other matters connected with that quota- 
tion. Id the proper column is a description of the goods. 
When an order is received, a checkmark is made in the 
"ordered" coliunn. If no order ia obtained, this fact 
is noted in the "lost" coltmm by means of an abbrevia- 
tion. A key, kept in connection with the record, gives 
the meanings of the abbreviations. For instance, ' ' Del. " 
signifies that the time of delivery offered was too lor^; 
"Spc." shows that the goods offered did not entirely 
meet the specifications; "P" denotes that the price was 
too high; "NP" that no purchase was made, and so on. 

By glancing down the various columns, it is pos^ble 
to learn many important facts. For ii^tance, if a certiun 
size or type of luiicle is very frequently recorded with 
"P," meaning that the purchaser bought at a lower 
price, it shows that the price and cost of this merchandise 
needs investigation. In fact, the index pages show, 
nearly as well as the working of the home office and plant, 
what competitors can do in various ways, since almost 
every sale lost means a sale by a competitor under con- 
ditions that were met by him. The value of these index 
pages simply as a sales-tendency record, is, therefore, 
well worth the clerical work involved. 

When quotations are submitted, extra copies of the 
letters are made in red on thin onion skin paper. These 
of course, show the exact addresses, description of the 
articles, prices, terms, time of delivery, and so on. The 
quotation carbon copies are sorted out from the other 
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correspondence, holes are punched to fit the looseleaf 
binder and each copy is placed behind the index page of 
tile state to which it is addressed. 

If an order results, a check is made in the proper 
column and the carbon copy removed. If no reply is 
received, or if it is necessary to send further information, 
a short memorandum is made on the quotation carbon 
copy and the date of the second letter noted. Thus, 
Uus carbon copy of the quotation gives a complete record 
of all commtmications, whether by correspondence or 
through interviews. 

Finally, an entry is made, in the proper column of the 
index page, that the prospect is "dead" or an order has 
resulted, and the carbon copy b removed. In this 
manner the number of the carbon copies in the binder 
is kept down to a mimmum and Uve inquiries are not 
buried in obsolete letters. 

The index page with its record abbreviations and 
checkmarks shows at a glance how far back it is neces- 
saiy to follow up any letters, and these are arranged 
by dates with the newest on top, so that they can be 
gone over in a short time. 

A file from which all permanent data and correspond- 
ence are absolutely excluded is the basis of the follow-up 
plan of a large manufacturing concern. This plan has 
been particularly successfiil in getting correspondence 
bandied quickly and having instructions and minor 
details disposed of without delay. 

The file is arranged as follows: Three vertical filing 
drawers carry manila folders, nine by twelve inches, 
which are printed as shown in Figure 26, on page 63. 
There are spaces for the name of the addre^ee, tiie 
dictator, and the date of follow-up. 

A carbon copy of every letter and note is made for 
this file. The copy sheet has a printed space in the upper 
right-hand comer for notations in regard to follow-up. 

When the executive reads and signs his mail, he either 
marks every carbon for the general file or places a date 
in the space marked "follow-up." When Uiese carbons 
reach the filing department they are sorted, and for 
each one marked for the follow-up file a manila folder is 
prepared as described above. These folders are first 
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FIGURE 38: When a proapect write* in five"— tbe blueprint tayi it for Urn and alao 

<Urect, hia Inquiry is classified and the routine tells Just what enclosures to send with each 

starts workii^. It is not even necessary for letter. This greatly Amplifies the routine and . 

•ay "send him series insures the customer getting the right lettter. 
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filed ali^betically by the name of the person addressed; 
they are then arranged chronologically, according to the 
follow-up dates, behind the different letters of the alphabet. 

Incoming mail, before it goes to the executive, has Qhlngth* 
attached to it any correspondence from the follow-up ftJ5»«'«»'rSM 
file which pertains to the various subjects discussed, time 
This eliminates the trouble and delay of hunting cor- 
respondence after letters are in the executive's hands. 
He haa all necessary information immediately. 

Every morning after the incoming correspondence is 
taken care of, the file clerk looks behind each letter of 
the alphabet in the follow-up files and removes all folders 
muked for the current date. He then separates them 
accordii^ to the individuals in the oi^anization whose 
initials appear in, the space allotted to "Hand this to," 
and deUvers them to the proper desks. 

"We have borrowed an idea from builders and factory 
men, and we find it works splendidly in our office, " says 
the owner of a "not-too-kirge" business. "The idea 
is the use of blueprints. Blueprints have been used to 
insure accuracy in shops and building operations for 
many years, and it was simply the application of an old 
method to a different problem when we 'blueprinted' 
our office work. In other words, we mapped out the 
exact coiuBe of letter and foUow-up that an inquiry should 
receive. 

"We use several sets of prints. Each set covers a ■ 
class of inquiries which we receive, or shows the plan for a j 
seriee of letters and circulars sent to names on our various 
?T>^iling lists. It is not possible to reproduce in these 
pages the entire series of prints, but the two shown in 
Figures 27 and 28, page 66, may serve to illustrate the 
methods we use. 

"Series 5, for example, is the one that we send to a 
prospect who lives in a town where we have no dealer. 
When the inquiry is brought to the girl in charge of the 
form letter department, she marks it 'Mailing 17.' This 
indicates that we will send the 'first inquiry letter,' en- 
closing information blank, a Number 4 c^, and un- 
stamped return envelop, and Bulletin A. 

"The 'Number 4 card' has a space in which the pros- 
pect may write the date when he will be interested; and 
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another space where he can place a checkmark if not 
interested. If this card is returned to us with the reply 
'not interested,' the inquiry is destroyed according to 
the instructions on the blueprint. If the reply states 
that the prospect will be int^^sted at some future date, 
tiie card is placed in the 'hold file,' from which it is auto- 
matically brought out upon the date specified. When a 
card comes from the 'hold file' we send 'Mailing 16.' 
This mailing also appears on one of the oth^ blueprints, 
for it is used in more than one series. 
~ "If the prospect in his reply returns the 'information 
blank,' then we quote him a price on the equipment best 
suited to hie needs. He gets 'Mailing 18.' Tliis includes 
the proper advertising matter and bidletins and gives the 
necessary information about the types of machinery that 
the prospect specifies. 

"When we send this quotation we file the correspond- 
ence card to come up again in 20 days. At that time, if 
we have received no reply, 'Mailing 13' goes to the pros- 
pect and is automatically followed by 'Muling 14.' 

"We again file the cajxl 20 days ahead; and if by that 
time we get no reply, the inquiry again is referred to the 
dealer and we follow out the process shown In Series 1. 
This takes tiie inquiry out of Series 5 and into Series 1, 
which we continue to its conclusion. 

"If we receive no reply at any time from the prospect 
we follow the routine as shown at the bottom of Series'5. 
We make out a card for each prospect, and it always 
shows which form letter has be^ sent. As a result, our 
follow-up becomes practically automatic. It is simply a 
matter of reading the card and the blueprint. 

"Each stenographer working on the form letters has a 
portfoUo containing the blueprints and also a complete 
set of form letters and enclosures. No question need 
arise, therefore, as to which letter should be sent, or what 
should go with it. 

"Anotho: advantage, and not a small one, in the use 
of this system is that a new girl in the form letter depart- 
ment needs practically no 'breaking in.' The girl in 
charge of the department amply goes over the prints 
with her once. If any question comes up after that she 
can answer it for herself by referring to the prints." 
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CHAPTER VI 

SAVING MONEY BY THE LETTERS YOU 
DONT WRITE 

IT may cost thousands of dollars and take years of Poor [ 
patient effort to land a prospect; but one letter can *"•"•'' 
often spoil the result of all that expenditure. Much ^""^ 
has been written about the business-building letter and 
little said about the business-destroying letter; yet these 
two types exist and sometimes they are seen issuing 
daily from the same firm. One dep£u1>ment of the con- 
con may be tearing down what another department is 
laboring hard to create. 

You will agree that sales amounting to S30,000 a year 
to one customer are very much worth while. Yet an 
account of this size was lost for five years because of a 
hastily written letter. In other words, orders amount- 
ing to at least S150,000 were thrown away becaxise one 
correspondent did not see fit to use a little tact, or did 
not have it in him. 

A business man who thought letter writing was im- 
portant enough to warrant study, tells what he did; 
. "A customs worth having is certainly worth keeping; BuHdl 
and one department is as responsible as another for keep- j*'''*' 
ing him. Every department is a sales department re- 
gardless of its name, and every letter that issues from 
that department should be a sales letter. This, at least, 
is the attitude we take in our concern; and some of the 
-metiiods we use to make our policy effective will, I am 
sure, be of interest to most business men. 

"We believe that the opportunity to keep the customer 
sold is present in every letter we write to him. Con- 
sequently, we find it important to maintain just as 
thorough an inspection of our correspondence as we do 
of our manufactured product. I shall tell as specifically 
as possible how we do this. 
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"Our first step in putting otir plan in operation was to 
center on the weakest spots first. These we located after 
a few weeks spent in reading all the letters that could be 
conveniently handled each day — ^it made no difference to 
us who wrote them. At the same time we classified each 
eoireepondent according to his strength or weakness. 

"The next step was to make a list of all the corre- 
spondents. Of course, your business may not be l>ig 
Plough, yet, to have "correspondents." That simply 
makes it all the easier for you to find the weak spots in 
the letters that go from your office. The "cure" I am 
telling you about will improve your letters, I am sure, 
whether you send out one or 1,000 a day. The list we 
divided into two parts — the 'active' and the 'non-active.' 
The 'active' list contained the names of those whose 
work was under inspection, and the 'non-active' the 
names of those who were on the waiting list. This 
method we still use. Each week we make a new selection 
of names, and thus we find it possible to swing around 
the circle systematically, and to give attention to all. 

"The namea of the correspondents are kept on cards — 
see the illustration in Figure 29 on page 71. You will 
observe that on this card there is space for keeping a 
record to show how often in a given time a partici^ar 
individual's correspondence has been read. 

"We find we can accomplish most through criticism 
of the work of the correspondents. Some good can be 
done, no doubt, by the circulation of literature among the 
dictators in the effort to enlist their interest in writing 
more concise letters, in making clearer statements, in 
injectii^ character into the written message, in looking 
at every situation from the sales angle. It has been our 
experience, however, that in the long run those efforts 
are only mildly effective. Most people, we find, do not 
readily comprehend abstract principles. 

"One quality we always insist on is conciseness. 
Recently I criticised a letter from the uigle of concise- 
ness. As originally written It contained 87 words. After 
carving out the junk, the same ideas were expressed in 
clearer terms, and with more character, in 39 words. 
Nothing was sacrificed to courtesy, but the individuality 
ot the writer stood out infinitely more. 
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ClsarneMand "In readii^ letters we often find statements that are 

""nir a^of ' ^°^ immediately clear ; and many times we find statements 
that are not clear even after we have carefxUly studied 
them. Often I ask other members of the organization to 
read such letters before they are returned to the writ^ 
with our criticisms. Usually the resultant interpreta- 
tion has been entirely different from that intended by 
the writer. Yet often we find that a dictator will still 
contend that his letter is clear simply because it was clear 
to him — he knew what he meant. We find, therefore, 
that simply to preach the principle of cleame^ is seldom 
very effective. The best plan is to show correspondents 
where their letters are at fault. 

"The correspondence selected for study each week 
comes directly to the department of supervision before 
it is returned to the dictator. It is thus possible to stop 
many undesirable things from reaching the prospect or 
the customer. 

"In making our criticisms we use a slip like that shown 
in Figure 30 on page 71. We never mark criticisms 
directly on the typewritten sheet. 

"We keep a record of all criticisms on cards like that 
shown in Figure 31 on page 71. This enables us to 
follow the correspondents and to know whether they 
are improving. 

'"Die slip bearing this criticism is attached to the tetter 
and goes back to the correspondent. If for any reason 
the letter should have to be rewritten, the slip and the 
. file copy are stamped 'please rewrite.' Otherwise the 
file copy bears the 'approval' stamp of the department. 
The only way that a correspondent knows when his 
letters are being re^ is when he notices this approval 
stamp on his file copies. 

"On the next page is a study of the work of five men 
over a period of seven days. The men entered our employ 
subsequent to the inauguration of the work of corre- 
q>ondence supervision. All started to dictate imder 
exactly parallel conditions in the same department, and 
the nature of their correspondence work was practically 
the same. In the case of these five men we were asked to 
give our opinion of the individuals as compared with 
the others at the end of the seven-day period. The 
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instance shows how valuable the records of the super* 
vision department often prove. 

Educational Letters Number Per Number 

Training Written CrititdsmB Cent Rewritten 

CoUege 104 72 69.2 22 

College 95 H 66.8 6 

HighSchooI SO 18 36 4 

Partial CoUege 114 36 30.7 7 

College 90 29 32 8 

"The first correspondent had to rewrite more than 
one fifth of his letters and several of those that went to 
make up that one fifth might have led, directly or 
indirectly, to loss of buBiness. Through correspondence 
inspection it was posi^ble to recognize the fault right at 
the start and to take the necessary steps to stop it. 
Had it not been for this supervision, the correspondent 
would probably have gone on until some big error 
called attention to the fact that he was writing business- 
destroying letters. 

"In this connection, it is well to remember that for 
every error of this sort which is brought to the surface 
through some outside 'kick,' there usually are many 
others that cause customera to drop quietly by the way- 
side without their taking the trouble to tell us just why 
they no longer send us orders. 

"Our correspondence manual is one of the main 
supports of the correspondence supervision work. It 
gives each dictator at once the ideas of the department 
on all points on which he must be informed if he is to do 
his best work. The manual is divided into two parte. 
The first part contains instructions, covering such points 
as how to operate the dictating machines, how to dictate 
the address of a letter and the body of the letter, how to 
make corrections after transcription, how to conduct 
inside correspondence, and how to write letters to sales- 
men. I have seen much the same kind of a manual in 
use in an office that boasted of only one stenographer. 
No office is too small, I feel, to have standard forma for 
its letters. 

"The second part of the manual is given over to the 
consideration of such topics as clearness, character, 
courtesy, opening, closing, prompt replies, service, 
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attitude, and sttuilar points. The entire work is plenti- 
fully illustrated with examples taken from our own 
correspondence. 

"Not all the copy for these mftnimU is placed in the 
hands of the correspondents at once. Every week four 
pages are issued to each dictator. The sheets are kept 
in looseleaf binders, and are inserted by someone from 
the department of correspondence supervision. By this 
means it is possible to lead the dictators throu^ the 
matter by stages rather than to try to force too much 
on them at once. 

"Each new correspondent must come to the super- 
vision departm^it for training before he is allowed to do 
any active dictatii^j work. This includes all correspon- 
dents, no matter what has been their previous experience 
in writing letters. We find that usually the green men 
are easiest to deal with, for they have had no opportunity 
to form any of the bad habits which correspondents 
contract only too readily. 

"The new man is first of all given a few actual letters 
to which he is requested to dictate repUes. His dictation 
is transcribed and the supervisor then carefully goes over 
it with him. This trial gives us an opportunity to observe 
the man's good and bad points, and we can decide just 
what the beginner needs in order to acquire otu* standards. 
It is surprising how the weak points will show up during 
this 6i8t period and how much can be accomplished by 
pointing them out at once, before the wrong habits are 
formed. All of a man's work is carefully reviewed before 
any of it ever reaches our customers; and the new corre- 
spondent is kept in our 'active' list until in our opinion 
he can write the kind of letters we think will truly 
represent us. 

"Our superviaon applies to all letters that bear a 
company signature or are written on its stationery. We 
find that salesmen can be encouraged or discouraged by 
the letters they receive from the house. So the same rules 
which apply to letters going to customers apply to those 
going to salesmen. And the same is true of interdepart- 
mraital letters. 

"Supervision of the work of the correspondents, we 
find, is only half the battle. Considerable attention 
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correspondenta to "Jest grow." They may men are ••going to school." They are taking 

be made valuable builders of good will if a course of instruction in letter writing that 

carefully instructed in the company policy will make more valuable helpers of them. 
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tabulate graphically all of the complaint! letter writing. Notice that the last four 

it receives from customen. Some of thete causes given on this sheet place the responai- 
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must also be given to the mechanical appearance of our 
written representatives. It would hardly be good policy 
to have personal representatives who were shabbily 
dressed. The same, we feel, is true of letters, and so we 
take great pains with them. 

"We do not allow our letters to be filled with smudges, 
blotches, characters struck over each oth^, ra^ed 
margins at the right band, holes from erasures, mis- 
spelled words, abbreviations not clear to the reader, or 
incorrect addresses that may cause a loss of time. This 
is a good point for the man with only a small business to 
remember. He can less afford to give a bad impression 
tiian the one with a big business can. 

"Sometimes a firm will have as many standards for 
typewritten work as it has typists. So one of our first 
tasks was to establish a house standard. 

"While we were putting our plan into effect, we 
gathered all our typists into one room each Monday 
morning for half an hour. They were given straight- 
forward talks by the supervisor. During the talk we 
used a blackboard freely, and all the examples given 
were taken from the letters of the previous week. The 
girls were required to make notes of what was given 
them. They later typed these notes on standard sheets 
of paper and handed them in for correction. 

"When they were rewritten, the sheets were inserted 
in note books furnished by the company. The books 
were later indexed and each girl retained the copy she 
had made. Among the subjects covered are such points 
as spacing, erasures, margins, the address, body, signa- 
tiu<e, numbers, tabulations, capitalization, punctuation, 
abbreviations, spelling, and house letters. We also had 
copies of this manual given to the dictators, for we 
found that sometimes they had ideas of letter writing 
which conBicted with our standards. 

"The new typist, like the new correspondent, is not 
allowed to do any work that will reach customers until 
she has a thorou^ understanding of what is expected of 
her. She is required to make a copy of the manual for 
herself. In that way she is sure to cover every part of 
it. We then allow her time to make a study of the 
complete book, and we ^ve her an examination on it. 
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"The work of the typists is regularly sup«>vi8ed in 
much the same way ae is that of the correspondeota. 
The names of the girb whose work is to be sent to the 
department of supervision for criticism are selected in 
the same manner as those of the dictators. A record is 
also kept on cards of each girl's work. 

"In our organization we have several classes where 
men take,trainii^ courses — lasting from three to eighteoi 
months — in preparation for work in the different depart- 
ments. Fart of this training is compulsory attendance 
at a class in correspondence. This class is held every 
Saturday morning from 8:30 until 10:15. 

"T^e class is conducted by the correspondence super- 
visor and the subject is taught by means of actual 
problems bearing on the work of the different departments. 
The students are required to write letters in reply to 
these problems and to hand them in for criticism. Dtirii^ 
the week the answers are criticised freely and the following 
week they are brought to the class, where they are read 
and discussed. The discussions give each man the 
benefit of the point of view of all the others. 

"We seldom find it wise to give the students bad lett^^ 
to tear to pieces. It seems far better to allow the men 
to start with the board clear. 

"The savings from correspondence supervision can be 
felt far better than they can be shown in tangible figures. 
One account saved may pay the salaries of several people. 
The rewording of tactless statements may save and make 
bxi^ess friends who will continue to send us their orders 
thrtiugh the years. We cannot tell how many enemieB 
we might make if we were not so careful. 

"There is a tan^ble ade, however: the savii^ in time 
alone is enough to justify the expenditure. The training 
we ^ve to new dictators and typists enables them more 
quickly to reach mftTiTniim production. Improved habits 
of dictotion save time for both the dictator and the oper- 
ator. The habit of thinkii^ at the time of dictation, 
instead of after the letter is written, saves much time in 
correction and revision — and this amounts to quite a lot 
in either a small or a large organization." 
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THIRTEEN PLANS FOR INCREASING STENO- 
GRAPHIC OUTPUT 



IN the small office there is often insufficient work to Anotlwr hctor 
warrant more than one stenographer, and yet that tt«lliMv«lu- 
one may be hard put to it to finish her day's work J'^^"] *'tj|^' 
in eight hours. It is in just such offices that little time large offiu 
savers and plans for increasing output may make the 
difference between inaccurate, hurried work and clean, 
correct work. The manager of a small office is likely to 
be so busy himself that he feels he has not the time to 
work out better methods. 

He is the man who should get much from this chapter, 
by reading the methods found best in offices where tiioee 
in charge have had time to standardize methods in the 
stenographic department. Certainly you will agree that 
a plan that will increase the output of 12 stenographers 
53% can be successful in speeding up the work of a 
smaller force. 

When the present manager assumed chai^ of the cor- This ptui In- 
respondence office of Lord and Taylor's store in New «rM«*M«'»oi- 
York City, she was given permission to reorganize for u"^"* "* 
effectiveness disregarding precedent. The correspond- 
ence of the firm had been conducted after the usual 
manner. Each executive employed his owp st^iographo', 
and in most instances the stent^aphers were actually at 
work only a part of the time. Interruptions by visitors 
and telephone calls, absences of the executives, detail 
office work — these were some of the representative causes 
that led to constant waste and inefficiency. 

In fact, a study of conditions showed that only a small 
portion of each stenographer'a time was devoted to the 
actual production of correspondence. The firm was pay- 
ii^ for a service that it was not getting — was hiring ste- 
nographers to do the half-time wc^k of office boys, at 
79 
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double the salary that should have been paid to boya, 
and not getting the woric done as well, either. 

The first step in checking this waste was to create & 
central stenographic bureau. To this end, 12 of the 
stenographers who had been scattered about the various 
offices of the store were selected and set to work in a 
single good-sized office where they were quite free from 
intrusion. 

The second step was to install a telephone switchboard 
that would enable each girl to take dictation over the 
wire from the executive to whose work she was ac- 
customed. 

And the third step was to reorganize the correspond- 
ence work of the entire concern (with the exception <rf 
five stent^paphers in the private offices of the principal 
executives) so tiiat this central stenographic department 
could handle it promptly and accurately. 

Results are convincing. In 8 months 8 g^rla were doing 
the work that the 12 girls had done before. Within a 
year, 7 girLa in all had been eliminated. At the present 
time the correspondence of the firm is done at a reduc- 
tion of 50% over what it formerly cost. 

The department now consists of 19 stenographers. 
Their sfd^es range from $8 to $20 a week. Each is 
equipped with a desk of modem type and a chair ad- 
justed to the approved height. One standard make <rf 
typewriter is used throughout, and each is furnished with 
noiseless cups, rubber keys, and other labor, noise, and 
nerve-saving devices. Stationery, clips, rubber stamps, 
and other necessary materials are arranged in the desk 
drawers in accordiuice with a prescribed plan, the aim 
being to place each worker's tools in the handiest place 
for effective work. Regular inspection to see that this 
prescribed order is maintained, moreover, encour^^es 
neatness as a habit. 

The telephone switchboard operator sits at the right 
of the manage. As each call comes in for stenographic 
work, the operator connects the stenographer who is 
assigned to the work of that department. The latter 
promptly stops her typewriting, adjxists the telephone 
headpiece, and takes down the dictation, which she 
toaoscribra in the r^;u1ar order of its receipt. 
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By this method, as the manager points out, the girls 
are kept constantly employed at the work they are 
engaged to do. If the dictator Is interrupted, the stenog- 
rapher resumes her typewriting, and takes dictation again 
irtienever the dictator is ready. No time is lost in waiting. 
And of course, none of the girls can be assigned to do 
errands, interview callers, work on the files or be inter- 
fered with in their r^ular duties. The department is 
working effectively all of the time. 

A careful record is made each day of the output of the 
department, as shown in Figure 35. On it is listed the 
amount of each kind of work done by each girl. This 
report can indicate only the speed of the operators. 

As a check on accuracy, a proofreader goes over each 
piece of work for typographical and grammatical slips. 
Then the manager herself reads them to see that the 
policy of the house is not transgressed by the dictator. 
A hasty word or an overemphatic statement has often 
been toned down at her advice, and a temper and perhaps 
a customer saved for the house. 

Five times during each day, at stated intervals, a mes- 
senger divers these letters from the manager's desk to 
ike dictators in the different departments for their 
signatures. 

Definite statistics of the reorganization show just how 
effective it has been. At the end of the first year, 11 girls 
averaged 243 letters apiece each week. The ratio of 
increase in the amount of work accomplished over what 
had been done under the old system was, in the first year, 
37^%. It has since reached something over 50%. And 
the increase has not merely been due to a "apeedii^ up" 
of the workers. On the contrary, the work is done with 
lees effort than before ; and in fact it is owing to the careful 
consideration of the hxmiau element involved in the 
problem that much of the success of the reorganization 
has been reached. 

The girls produce better and more work when it b 
systematized than when it is not, and the congenial, 
almost family, atmosphere prevalent in the department 
has a direct bearing upon both its quality and quantity. 

A reorganization in the stenographic department of a 
bank saved money and actually increased the output. 
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Even with 35 The methods employed should be applicable to the smaller 
^h^JmHa^I office. The office manager of this bank employed the 
" " ' '" best stenographers he could get. The record of every 
applicant for a position was personally examined by him. 
The lowest salary paid was S75 a month, and as each new 
stenographer learned the ways of the bank her salary was 
increased. In the stenographic department the banker 
employed 35 girls, yet the business of the bank was fre- 
quently congested at certiun times of the day and im> 
portant mailings were often delayed. 

The expense of the department was great. A number 
of the junior officers and bond salesmen had privBte 
secretaries who were counted as members of the st^ko- 
graphic corps. 

"I concluded we were paying too much for steno- 
graphic work," says the banker, "and after studying the 
situation I found that the trouble was chiefly caused by 
the improper distribution of the work. Sometimes, when 
one of the officers or salesmen was away from the office, 
his stenographer felt she could take it easy and reeented 
the request of any other department for assistance. 

"So we eliminated the private secretaries, except those 
of three senior officers. The girls were divided into squads 
of three. A 'relief squad' of five was organized and held 
in readiness to assist any department where the work was 
heavy." 

Now, when the bank opens in the morning, the various 
squads appear in the departments assigned to them and 
take dictation for half an hour. Officers who were formerly 
in the habit of neglecting their correspondence until the 
middle of the day have to begin disposing of it promptly; 
and by limiting the dictation to half an hour, the girk are 
saved from becoming pen-weary over the book and 
finger-weary ov^ the machines. The peak of the load is 
reached in the middle of the afternoon. By disposing of 
the routine mail early in the day, the ru^ of business 
then can be handled without confusion. 

One source of saving is to have standards of work and 
to base salaries upon the degree to which these standards 
are reached and maintained. The manager of a western 
office has established such standards and declares that 
they have worked out to excellent advantage. 
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FIOURB 35; Thia record for the ateno- day, but aa a fair biuia of payment. Quits 

graphic department reveal* the relative often it thowi that one operator ii gettiiig 

eSBCtiveneM of the operator! and aervea not much more than she ia entitled to while 

only M m record of work turned out day by another may not be receiving «4i«t ahe eamt. 







FIQURB 3fi: Before you can train a ttenog- application uaed by one concern, aad which 

ropher to maziinum effectivaien you mutt, has helped eonddCTHbly in weeding out 

of eoune, obtain one who can b« trained- undevrable applicants before they were hired. 

Reproduced above 1* the type of emptoynent It ^d* in holding down the labor t 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

"Not long ago," he says, "a stenographer who had 
heen in our employ some time came to me and asked for 
an increase in salary. We were paying her $15 a week. 

"I was sincerely anxious to give her all she was worth, 
so I suggested she take a test which would reveal h^ 
abihty. She agreed. I gave her three tests which we 
have adopted for stenographers. Instead of being worth 
$15 a week or more, the t^ts showed that she was worth 
only $9. I showed her the results, and told her frankly 
why we could not afford to pay her more. She saw my 
fflde, and declared she wanted to do her best to improve. 

"She did. Today she is earning, and getting, $18 a 
week. 

"I was able in this case to determine just what was a 
fair rate of payment by comparing the employee's ability 
with fixed 'stfmdards. We have made a study of sten- 
ographic work in our office, and have set stiuidards of 
pay and performance. We find that this method protects 
us against overpaying. It also gives employees an 
incentive to become as efficient as the stuidard and 
receive salaries in accordance. 

"Having a basis of accurate knowledge of this sort, 
many problems have solved themselves for us. I am 
sure a description of what we have done will prove 
helpful, by indicating how standards may be set in 
other offices. Few offices are too small to have standards 
of work. 

"Our dictation consists mostly of long, technical 
reports. Quite often a report will require a week's 
dictation, and when typed may cover 200 pages. It 
used to be a wild guess, after dictating a report, when the 
typing would be completed. Clients would inquire by 
telephone when they could «cpect their reports, but we 
could not give safe estimates. 

"To overcome this I made studies which resulted in a 
practicable plan for standardizii^ our stenographic 
department. The following factors wa« easily obtainable: 

1. Average number of words in a typewritten line, 12 

2. Average number of lines to a typewritten page, 26 

3. Average number of Btenographic pages to a typewritten page, 2 

4. Average speed typewriting (words per minut«), 60 

5. Average time required to typewrite one page (minutes), 5. 
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" InteimptioDB sometimes occurred during dictation. 
This made it impossible for us to estimate the time 
required to typewrite from the time consimied in dictating. 
The obvious method, therefore, was to count the number 
of stenographic pages in the dictation, calculate the 
number of typewritten pages this would make, and from 
that 6gure the time required for transcription. 

"This method of reckoning is now standard in our 
offices, and proves satisfactory to ourselves and our 
stenographers. It is like a railroad time table: stenog- 
raphers have so much ground to cover at fixed speeds, 
and they can schedule the time of their arrival. This is 
a convenience to ourselves, and a source of considerable 
satisfaction to the stenographers in maintaining a certain 
standard of proficiency. 

"The tabulation of typewriting speeds for various How much work 
stenographers led naturally to the quration: When is a •hould a stenof- 
Btenographer proficient? rMwHloutt 

"The system of shorthand a stenographer uses is 
usually inomaterial, I think. Speed is obtained, not from 
the system of shorthand used so much as from keeping 
the characters as small as possible and making each 
character legible. 

' ' We have two fixed requirements for our stenc^raphers ; 
First, they must use pens instead of pencils, for a pencil 
is a poor substitute for the ever-sharp pen point; second, 
they must operate the typewriter by the touch eystem, 
for this adds much to their speed. 

"To determine when a stenographer is proficient, I 
had first to establish a standard of 100% proficiency. 
I established a typewriting speed of sixty words a minute, 
therefore, as my standard of proficiency. 

"I had often observed that steni^raphers handle 
certun kinds of material more quickly than others. 
For instance, it seemed to take them longer to transcribe 
entirely new matter, than somethii^ they were familiar 
with. This was interestingly proved to be the case by 
the following tests: 

1. Speed while typewriting from stenographic uoUa Some ilnwlo 

2. Speed whiie typewriting from straight printed copy *•■*> '* •*"•»«>• 
8. ^leed while typewriting the special sentence, "Now is the Bftphlc kbiiltr 

lime for all good nien to oome to the aid of their party." 
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Qraphle oharts ' ' A fair comparison of the varifttioDS is shown in Figure 

gtve « hirtory of 37 ^q page 37, Stenographer "B" made this record, 
progr^ ' which may be too high, however, for an avenge: 

1. Thirty words per minute 

2. Fifty^our words per minute 

3. One hundred and fifteen words per minute. 

"We have now established a system of records and 

curves on the proficiency of our stenographers, and 

applicants for stenographic positions are ^ven the 

three tests. Then their records are filed. We thus know 

how proficient sten<^p^pher8 are at the beginning of 

their service; and we have a basis for observing whether 

they are getting better as time goes on. 

Accurate eotn- "The curves given in the illustration just referred to 

pwlwniiarB now represent the records of two applicants. A brief study 

Msuymade shows the foUowii^ facts: 

1. Stenographer "A" is 100% proficient. 

2. Stenographer "B" is only 50% efficient as a stenographer, 
but is 90% effective as a typist. It would, therefore, be more econom- 
ical to use "B" 00 copy work than on transcription, because of her 
difficulty in reading her notes. 

3. Stenographer "B" is capable of greater ultimate maximum 
efficiency than "A." This is indicated by this greater speed on 
tests. 

"Note the difference in the angle of the line for the two 
stenographers in the chart. We have found that sten- 
ographers, fresh from training, plot a curve similar to 
that of "B." As they increase tiieir effectiveness, they 
change the angle until it becomes an actual attainment 
plot, as shown in the " A " curve. This may be considered 
maximum proficiency, although the points of the curve 
may be r^sed by continually increased eSectivmess. 
How ••iariu are "The curves shown to the right in Figure 16 on page 
"*"* 87 represent the records of a stenographer upon entering 

our employ, and at later periods when teste are made to 
detenmne her wage value. Notice the decreased angle 
of inclination as greater proficiency is attained. 

"Our three tests fxirmsh us a measure of the productive 
effectiveness of stenographers. Periodical tests enable 
us to observe increased proficiency. For the standard, 
or 100% proficiency, we pay $18 a week. 
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FIGURE 37: If employers adways knew the chart shows the results of tests of Menog- 

answer to the question asked above, the raphcrs described in this chapter, oa carried 

labor turnover in stenographic help in many on in one office. Perhaps it will pay you to 

concerns would be kept down. This graphic check up in your office according to this chart. 
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FIGURE 40: It's often well to put the too, when the work is centralized better 

typewriters in a room by themselves so that methods of supervision often can be attained, 

the clatter and crash of the instruments will thus making better work possible at lower 

not disturb the other office workers. Then, cost. Note also the excellent lighting fadlities. 
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INCREASING STENOGRAPHIC OUTPUT 8! 

"Our system satisfies the stenographers, who are paid WriUno "hit«n> 
for what they do, and know it." ?" "■f'll^!?!*' 

The chief correspondent for one firm uses some •■"" ■ 
uncommon methods in training stenographers. These 
methods should be of especial value to the office man 
who has only one or two stenographers as he must often 
rely upon them for more than mere stenographic work. 
The really valuable ^I in the small office is in fact more 
often a secretary than a stenographer. 

"The stenographer who reached the highest plane," 
flays he, "is the one who writes the intention of the 
dictator, rather than his exact dictation. A busy man in 
answering letters often says either more or less than he 
faieans, and the capable stenographer should know what 
he is endeavoring to say and put it in proper form just 
as she takes care of the punctuation and the grammatical 
construction of his sentences. 

In order to do this a stenographer must have some Should a stenog- 
Insight into the business. I make it possible, therefore, 
for new girls to visit the various departments and obtain Mnwrn? 
an understanding of the functions and methods of each 
section so that they will be in a position to supplement 
and interpret the dictator's words. In taking notes, 
a girl must concentrate, of course, on what is being said 
in order that she may correct any misstatements. After 
each letter is written she should read it over to be sure 
it is correct in every detail and conveys the thoughts of 
the dictator, thus preventing errors and complaints. 

"When a new stenographer is employed in our organi- 
zation, she is given a list of all the words and phrases 
peculiar to the business to enable her to become familiar 
with their spelling and meaning, and to practice the short- 
hand characters expressing them. A shorthand dictionary 
is also at hand; it has proved a valuable aid even to the 
experienced operators. 

"A stenographer should never go slow with her notes 
or on the mactane. Whether the work be light or heavy, 
the highest speed must be maintfuned or efficiency is 
lost. Many a good stenographer has absolutely spoiled 
her speed by running slow on hght work. This feature 
demands the most careful watching at all times or the 
fruit of loi^ training will be lost. The maintenance of 
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ApiMthatkee»e top speed will also accelerate the slower dictators; 
•polled letton qq Qjje cares to have a stenographer sitting before him 
oat or thB mall ^^ p^j^ ^^ .^^ p^^^y 

'"liie stenographer is taught to watch l^er letters as 
she writes them, and if many corrections, restrikes, or 
erasures are made, to take the letter out of the machine 
before further time is wasted. All letters that do not 
have a pleasii^ appearance when finished, are returned 
for retyping. Returned work is a mute, but strong 
criticism. When a letter is returned, one of the lower 
comers of the letter and the duplicate is torn off, so 
that it necessitates rewriting and prevents the letter 
being mailed out or the copy from being filed. 
Ssving nmpUu " xhe office copy of the second sheet of a letter is written 

jnUH typing of ^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^j ^1^^ ^^^^ rjy^^ saves time, is economical, 
and also insures the two pages of the letter always 
being together in the files. 

"The various kinds of writing paper are kept in indi- 
vidual compartments. We use either a desk with a 
divided drawer or cabinets specially made which rest on 
the top of the desk within instant reach of the girl as she 
sits at her machine. The increasing regard for quality 
in correspondence papers makes intelUgent handling 
here necessary if costly wastes are to be avoided. 

"Style is a question of judgment and expresses the 
individuaUty of the concern. Ideals and st^dards are 
set, and the work executed in conformity with them. 

"These are our office standards. Before writing a 
letter, the stenographer looks over the notes and lays 
out tiie letters accordingly. If the notes are few, the 
message is either written on a short letterhead or on a 
large one with double-spaced t3^ii^ and wide margins. 
Where the notes are many, the margins are narrowed to 
one inch or three quarters of an inch, giving more writing 
space for the body of the letter. On long letters the 
typing is single-spaced with a space between paragraphs. 
Aa models each girl is given a set of long, short, and 
medium length letters typed in the style we approve, 
for placing, spacing of margins, and the like." 
It[ii«||e«th» ^ ITiere are many Uttle short cuts and methods that 

- u... ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ stenographer to effectsavings and to 
better her output. Here are a number of plans, which 
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have been tested in offices and found effective. Many some stmog- 
of them are described by the business men who use them. nt*ttn natu- 
rally an nM 

/. A plan that tatight stenographera how to speU. b!iilnrela7wBy 

"Constructive criticism and a 'mistake book* proved to train ttwm 
valuable in training our stenographers," says an executive 
whose work requires unusual accuracy and good judgment. 

"I sometimes find that an employee, good in every 
other way, is weak on some particular point. Often this 
is 8[>elling, for my dictation embraces a wide range of 
subjects, many of which are technical. 

"Suppose the worker's weakness is poor spelling, her 
work odierwise being good. As she turns in her finished 
work, I have it gone over with her and have her note 
carefully in a book, called the 'mistake book,' her 
violations of Noah Webster's principles. Still further, 
I have her make a note covering that work and the entire 
group of words belonging to the same family or governed 
by the same rule. 

"Often this is varied by having her actually look up 
the word in the dictionary. It is commonly useless to 
'mark up' work handed in and merely return it for 
corrections, as the misspelled word will occur again in a 
day or so. Words once entered in the 'mistake book,' 
however, become penalty mistakes for that employee: 
The workers having the fewest errors listed — and more 
particularly, duplicated — in their books, get preference 
in pay and promotion. 

"This system takes a little more time at the start, 
but is a means of getting accuracy — for it may be appUed 
to all errors." 

S. A plan that makes carbon copies errorproof. This plan may 

"We saved waste and money," says a chief clerk, "by I^^ft *"**^ 
abandoning the use of regular carbons between our 
standard forms. The duphcating composition is run on 
the back of the original form and as many more as are 
required. The copies thus secured are clearer than those 
secured from carbons and they do away with the chance 
of omitting a piece of carbon between one of several 
sheets. I^ors cannot appear on carbons now if the 
oris^nal is correct." 
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Here's a eouree 3. How blind typists may be used vnth excellent resviU. 

thought of *"" ^ manufacturing company which uses dlctatu^ 

machines in its correspondence department employs two 
young blind men as operators and finds them unusually 
careful and eflScient writers. Both men had been educated 
in a public school for the blind, had learned touch type- 
writing and, with a Uttle experience, became more 
capable than many of the other typists. 

4. This "BuUetin of Errors" plan makes the typists 



One way to nire A sales manager who has a large volume of dictation 
"hopeleei cue*'' ^ handle each day assigned his best stenographer to read 
over the letters written by the other girla and make such 
corrections as were called for. She notes errors in spelling 
which she corrects and posts each day on the "Bulletin 
of Errors." This calls the attention of all the girls to 
the most common mistakes, and prompts them to avoid 
the unfavorable notoriety of having their names posted. 
This woman has been with the house long enough to know 
what the dictator of the correspondence probably intended 
to say, so that she can pass upon the correctness of subject 
matter as well as of form. 

ItiwyatoeHt 5, This plan helps in typing envelops and cards. 

Awnueriess ..j^^ addressing envelops or typewriting on cards," 

an office manager says, "the platen is so smooth that it 
often revolves without gripping the cards or envelops. 
I find an effective way to keep them from sUppiog, is 
to have the lypist first insert a yellow second sheet, 
letting it wind around the platen. The rough surface 
of the second sheet holds firmly, and enables the girls 
to work considerably faster." 

6. How to lessen the rush hour stenographic work by 
utilizing spare time. 

During slack hours, one office manager has his stenog- 
raphers busy themselves by arranging their stationery 
for compact piling in then* desks. They place first the 
sheet which is to receive the carbon copy and then the 
firm stationery, until a large pile is completed, which is 
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then stored in the center right-hand drawer of their Saving time dnr- 
desks. This economizes in piling space for stationery 'nafiarurttoiir 
and admits of space along the side of the drawer for a 
package each of large and small envelops. 

"It takes only a short time," the manager says, "for 
the ^Is' fingers to become accustomed to pick up the 
two sheets of paper together and lay them on the desk 
to receive the carbon sheet. It also saves many minutes 
formerly wasted in reaching three times for paper which 
was piled separately — once for the carbon copy sheet, 
once for the carbon paper, and once for the letterhead. 
Now the entire operation of getting the stationery for 
writing a tetter is centered in the one drawer and causes 
less fatigue to the operator toward the end of a hard 
day's work." 

7. Making a large number ofcUan" carbon copies. Thitplannwy 
"When it is necessary to make many copies of a letter, "^ni 

we use a very thin onion skin paper," says an office 
mam^er. "At first we found that, due to the trans- 
parency of the paper, the copies were hard to read. To 
overcome this difficulty we adopted a carbon paper 
havli^ both sides treated. This gives a much clearer 
impression due to the fact that it is printed on both 
sides of the fiiimsy sheet. The lettering is consequently 
more opaque and easier to read. 

"It is also possible to put a 'book' of flimsy paper and 
carbon sheets together in the typewriter more quickly, 
for it is not necessary to consider which side ^all go 
downward. If very thin carbon paper is used the same 
results may be obtained by putting two sheets of carbon 
paper together, hack to back." 

8. Private officeg for stenographers. 
Each stenographer in an eastern advertising office 

has a private booth, as shown in Figure 38 on page 88. 
The partitions are made of wall board mounted in sub- 
stantial wooden frames, with pedestals. They are 
movable, and therefore adapt themselves readily to 
rearrangement. They offer every stenographer what 
virtually amounts to a private office containing all the 
room necessary for her work. 
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What about The booths are in two rows, with an aisle down the 

fo'^hlniBte?'*' middle. Overhead fixtures in this passageway supply 
iUumination. The office manager's desk is across the 
emd of the aisle so that he can keep a watchful eye on 
the stenographic force as well as though the girls were in 
an open office. 

The advantages of this series of "private offices" are 
numerous. Each girl has the space that she requires. 
She is not subject to other employees using her desk 
even temporarily, with the attendant loss of time that so 
frequently occurs. The dividing walls do away with 
the needless "visiting" among the sten<^raphers from 
which many offices suffer, and confine to a considerable 
extent the noise from the machines. 

9. Cutting dictating wickine casta. 

An unusual method of shaving dictating machine 
cylinders has cut by half one office's bill for this item. 
"The manager one day noticed that the operator had to 
set the refinishing machine for each record, or else waste 
an mmecessary amount of wax. 

To avoid th^ he had a shelf constructed with numbered 
spaces for fifty cylinders, and filled it with that quantity 
of new records in numerically labeled boxes. The office 
boy now distributes them for dictation, and returns 
them to their places after transcription. When all have 
been used, the operator shaves them to uniform size at 
one setting of the machine. 

In this way she requires less time than by the old 
method of reworking in small lots. Moreover — and this 
is the important saving — the cylinders are cut only the 
requisite amount, for the operator sets the machine 
more carefully than she did when she had to adjust it 
for each record. Each lot of fifty now gives out at 
practically the same time, and ia replaced by fifty new 
cylinders. 
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MAKmG ATTRACTIVE WORKING 
CONDITIONS PAY 

THREE principal natural influences— noise, light, Howoutthh 
and air — affect the speed and accuracy of ofl&ce iDll^'?^"''*'* 
workers, although the workers may not always be 
conscious of the fact. 

Fitting noise consumes strength and attention which 
should be saved for the day's work. Fatigue follows 
sooner than it should; abihty to concentrate goes; 
inefficiency and high expense are the results. 

What proper ventilation means is indicated by the 
experience of a New York company, which, by furnishing 
correct atmospheric conditions for its employees, increased 
output sufficiently to warrant a 4 % reduction in the force. 

"Before we succeeded in reducing office noises," says 
one office manager, this place was almost unbearable. 
A man could not talk over the long-Klistance telephone 
satisfactorily because of the racket, and when we went 
home at ni^t we were all fagged out. 

"The office is now comparatively quiet. The type- why iwIm tftan 
writers, of which there are more than forty, now click tmuHi In MoiIob 
but dully. One or two machines in an ordinary room JI^^m*"*" 
could drown them out. The means which accomplished 
this b-ansformation? Hair felt." 

The anti-noise treatment cost this particular office 
1 cent a day for each employee. This is said to be about 
the aven^ cost under appropriate conditions. 

"There is a notable improvement in the general tem- 
per of the office," says an executive in an office where the 
silencii^ treatment has been installed. "The whole at- 
mosphere is more cheerful, and there is less friction b^ 
tween employees." 

Again, noise distracts attention. How often a manage 
lodes up from his desk to wish that the typewriters would 
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all stop for 10 minutes! Especially wheo perhaps a hun- 
dred employees are concerned, instead of the manager 
alone. Out in the open office they are thua annoyed a 
dozen times to his once. The secretary of a Chicago firm 
found that 10 girls now do the work of 11 in one de- 
partment since moving them away from the elevator 
dmft where they lost time in lookir^ up from their work 
every time the doors clanked. 

Excessive noise in an office contributes to an increase 
of its own volume. Telephones are then yelled into of 
necessity. In a noisy office the natural human tendency 
to quiet ^ves place to an attitude of carelessness in this 
r^ard. Conversely, in a quiet office, voices are lowered 
and the sources of noise hushed. 

Business noises may be classified accordingly as they 
arise within the office, or without. In the regular office 
building, only those coming from inside operations or 
from the outside through openings need be considered. 
If adequate ventilation is possible without open doors 
and windows, the solution for external noise is in keeping 
them closed. If warm climate or lack of equipment for- 
bids this, the sound must be treated as though it were of 
internal origin. 

Office noise furnishes a case where the most practical 
treatment is ctu*e rather than prevention. It is easier to 
deaden the sound than it is to prevent it. This is largely 
accomplished through the agency of hair felt, althou^ 
sometimes other preventive measures are taken. 

In an office where the noise is great, a felt covering for 
the ceiling and even for part of the wall may be needed. 
Again, if the uproar is not too pronounced, strips of felt 
alternating with uncovered widths of ceiling may be ade- 
quate. This felt is applied flat to the surface and is 
usually held in place by narrow board strips along the 
edges. The felt is covered by a light fabric which har- 
monizes with the general scheme of the room, and in 
fact, can usually be obtained to match exactly the decor- 
ated surfaces. One concern which has installed this treat- 
ment in its office figures that the covering for the felt 
needs replacement about as frequently as calcimine, and 
costs about the same. It is difficult for the eye to 
distinguish the treated room from the untreated. 
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FIGURE 41: The lighting in this office has laid out, making it necessary to arrange the 

two shortcominga. The lights are hung furniture to suit the lighting. Kven so, there 

tow and are in the line of vision, which causes are bad shadows and insufhdent light in spots, 

a glare that hurts workers' eyes. It is badly This greatly reduces the efficiency of workers. 



FIGURE 43: This Is the same office with office has been rearranged to St the needs of 
a brand new indirect lighting system, de- the business rather than the shortcomings of 
signed to fit the special needs of the office, the lighting system. The lighting bill, always 
The general illumination is good and the worth watching, was reduced at the same time, 

97 
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FIGURE 44; Brain and muscle both Bire and then go through aome simple cali«- 

apt to get fagged out after two or three thenics. In the office shown here, work ia 

hours of top-speed work. When that hap- found to improve materially after five 

pen*, try titfowing the windows wide open, minute* or so of exercise and relaxation. 
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The factory office presents a more difficult problem Diffwent tr«t- 
than does the office building. The rumble of machinery, '"""|^'ir''!i''' 
borne in by the masonry, complicates matters. To get jSJtory ofltoe ' 
away from this, the engineer either separatee the office 
acoi^tically from the factory, or the machinery from the 
floor. Sometimes, both are necessary. 

Isolation of a room from heavy machinery noise is 
generally accomplished by padding the walls and ceiling. 
Alternate layers of hair felt and sheet iron are frequently 
used. Brickwork is also good. The reason for this is 
that sound vibrations, when passing through layers of 
materials of different densities, dissipate their energy 
more quickly than in traversing an even greater mass of 
one material. The brick and mortar serve this purpose, 
as do the iron and felt. 

Machinery, particularly if heavy, is the most annoying 
source of sound vibrations. It is frequently better poUcy 
to isolate the machine so far as practicable. This iso- 
lation of machinery has rarely been found to do away 
entirety with machine vibrations, but it obviates in large 
measure tiie necessity for the wall padding. Where the 
machines are thus treated, much less drastic changes are 
necessary in the office walls. 

Several methods have been devised for this purpose. 
For convenience, they may be divided into two classes — 
pads and mechanical shock absorbers. These are used 
as individual cases require, varying with reference to the 
wei|^t and vibration of the machine. In some extraor- 
dinary cases it has been found necessary to mount the 
rfiock absorbers on the pads to obtain results. For pad- 
diikg of this type, heavy felt layers or cork strips bound 
wit^ iron have been frequently used in attaining satis- 
factory results. 

Each of the methods thus far described has as its 
object the absorption of sound waves after their genera- 
tJOD. In some offices, however, it is feasible to prevent 
the noise rather than to neutralize it. 

There are in general use three methods of noise pre- 
vention — placing deadening material where blows must 
fall or doing away with the blow altogether, removing 
unavoidable noise makers to a separate department, and 
Tin'T)' m'''-'"g motions. 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

The first is in use in aimost every office. Linoleum or 
carpet on the floor softens the sound of footfalls and 
accidental dropping of heavy articles. Door checks pre- 
vent slamming. Gates swinging in both directions do 
away with the bang. Buzzers on telephones supplant 
bells. 

The removal of the chief offenders to a separate depart- 
ment probably originated with the tel^raph room where 
the instruments might clatter continuously without dis- 
t\u*bing the general office. Typewriters, addressing ma- 
chines, duplicators, adding, bookkeeping, and billing ma- 
chines have followed them into banishment. 

Elimination of motion usually eliminates sound and the 
gen^til efficiency method which places close together de- 
partments having frequent dealings with one another is 
of benefit in doing away with imnecessary racket. 

A Chicago manager who has provided a special room 
tttoww'*' '" ^*^ individual compartments for all dictation finds that 
the noise in bis office has been cut down considerably. 
Now a department head takes all of his letters or reports 
to one of these booths and dictates either to a machine 
or a stenographer as long as is necessary without dis- 
t\u*bing other employees. 

Not only is a great deal of distractii^ noise in the gen- 
eral offices thus eliminated, but a greater sense of order 
in the day's routine is brought out. Because he must 
leave his desk to dictate, the worker is obliged to plan 
his duties so that letters and reports can be handled on 
a definite schedule and not at haphazard. Of course, the 
method does not apply to officials who have private 
offices of their own. 

The idea is adaptable to almost any business where 
the employees' desks are close together and carefiU appli- 
cation to work is essential. 

The second principal influence affecting the q>eed and 
accuracy of office workers is light. The best light for 
an office is, of course, daylight. Tests have shown this 
many times. 
Dayllghi It In some offices desks can be arranged to take advantage 

mhS^™* **^ ^ *^® daylight available. However, in many large 

offices there are some desks which must use artificiat 
light during all or part of the day. 
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FIGURE 45: This (rsph Bhows how tern- apparently increate when frnh air ia aupplled 

perature and air aupply affect three kinda at a temperature of about 68° Fahroiheit. 

of activHy: reading, typewritu^, and the Stagnant tix and high temperativef invari- 

worMng of problems in mental arithmetic ably reduce mental and phyiical activitiea. 
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FIOURE 46: The employee* in one office working when the relative humidity waa 50 

were aaked U vote on what degree* of tem- and the temperature at from 68" to 75" Fah- 

p ec atut e aod humidity each found moat renhrit. Investigationa have proved tliat at- 

agreeable. Apparently they felt moat like iDCMphere undoubtedly affecta productioa. 
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FIOUKE 47: The heavy line indicates the worda. The records were taken in lO-minute 

number of words a minute written hy the periods. Note bow at continued top apeed 

operator. The dotted line indicates the num- the number of errors increases witll the 

ber of ^pograpbical errors in each 1,000 fatiguierftheworkeT,irtii(iiiSDot surprising. 




PIQURE 48: This diart show* the work of almost continuous. Instead, therefore, of 

the some operator referred to in the above tl^s one minute in 10 being wasted, the 

Sgure, when abe was allowed to rest for one operator's total output for the day is actually 

minute of each 10. Her effectiveness was greater than when she was working steadily. 
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How bad llohUng 
conditions may 
oHen be 



In laying out the lighting equipment the principal ques- Tha llret problem 
tion ia whether to depend entirely on general illumination in l«)'N out 
or to employ a combination of general illumination and nghting' ***" 
desk lamps. As a general rule if the office room is a large 
one, unbroken by partitions or high furniture, and fur- 
nished with flat-top desks, generai illumination is best. 

When general illumination is used as the only source of ^ 
light, there are three types that may be chosen. In the 
order of the amount of current used for a given amount 
of light, they are, starting with the most economical — 
direct, semidirect, and indirect. While there is some 
difference of opinion as to the merits of each system, it is 
generally agreed that the indirect system gives the easiest 
light to work under, on account of its softness and the 
absence of shadows. Semiindirect and direct give the 
next best results in the order given. 

The chief objection to the use of desk lamps ia the glare 
that is apt to result from having a strong light close to 
the work. Where this method is used a shade should be 
provided of such a style that the light cannot shine into 
the worker's eyes. If the office space is broken up into 
small areas or if there is equipment which casts shadows, 
it is sometimes necessary to use a small amount of gen- 
eral illumination, helped out with desk lamps to throw a 
stronger light upon the work. 

The two illustrations on page 97 show the improve- 
ment that can sometimes be made in an office through 
a change in lighting equipment. Originally, in this office, 
the Ught came from the antiquated chandeliers. The 
bare light sources resulted in glare and eye-strain. As a 
resxdt, the office was arranged to fit the lifting instead 
of for greatest convenience. 

One photograph shows this condition. The other, ?A^["'''IifJ 
taken from the same spot in the same office shows what " 
a scientific layout does. The office equipment is now 
arranged for convenience and effectiveness; the hght ia 
on the work rather than in the workers' eyes, and the 
current consumption is 10% less than it was with the 
old installation. 

No matter what system is decided upon, a material re- 
duction in lighting bills usually can be made by having 
walls and ceilii^ light-colored. In this way light rays 
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Do you know that do not directly strike the work are reflected and 
**' ^'hi mmI^ serve a useful purpose. Dark-colored walls absorb l^t 
^'^'" ' and waste it. Some paints can be had that reflect as 

much as 90% of the light. 

In the case of extensive lighting equipment or alterna- 
tions it will usually be found cheapest to obtain the serv- 
ices of an illuminating expat. Many electric light com- 
panies have men to do this work, whose services are free 
to customers. A properly designed lighting system is 
not only cheaper in the long run but will save much in the 
added efifectiveness of workers. 
DoM ■ ciorfc't The third influence — aii — is the subject of mai^ inves- 

jj^j you $24, tjgations by students and progressive employers. 

For example, a large mercantile concern compiled some 
statistics to demonstrate the approximate loss in em- 
ployees' time, due to colds caused by faulty ventilation. 
Taking into consideration the actual losses due to ab- 
sence, and the less easily computable losses due to less- 
ened efficiency, the cost was set at 824 a cold. Another 
estimate of the losses occasioned by colds and ailments 
attributable to them comes from a concern in BaltimOTe, 
whose new building was regarded as a model. During 
the first two winters the percent^e of employees absent 
because of sickness was 27.5%. An investigation revealed 
defects in the ventilation and heating system. Proper 
ventilation was provided and the percentage fell to 7%. 
Pfoparvsntiio- That the ventilation and heatii^ of offices has a direct 

tton ofton will anj ^t times a wide-reachii^ effect upon workers cannot 
RiMrt*"'' ""* ^ questioned. In order to establish standards and meth- 
ods of measurements and correction, a number of experi- 
ments have been made to determine scientifically which 
ventilation methods are right and which are wrong. Chief 
among these are the ratperiments made by the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation. One of the most im- 
portant recent discoveries is that temperature and humid- 
ity — xxsually the two most easily controlled factors — ^have 
a direct and immediate bearing uj)on workers, more im- 
portant in effect on their well-being and capacity for 
effort than the chemical purity of the air they breathe. 
Generally speaking, 68° Fahrenheit was found to be the 
proper maximum temperattue for a room artificially 
heated. But both the relative degree of himiidity and 
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PIOURE 49: A group of men on whom FIQURE 50; This machine measurea dust, 

tests were being made did 37% more of pre- Efficient air-cleaning devices are desirable — 

dsely the same work at 68° than they did, where the air supply is liable to be contami- 

under exactly umilar conditiotu, at 86°. Dated by dust or other objectionable matter. 



PIGTJRE 51: These men are being studied placed under observation in squads of four, 

to determine the effect of atmospheric con- ftjr periods ranging from five to eleven weeks, 

dttions on their work. For subjects the ex- These men were carefully selected and were 

perimenters selected young men who were employed from four to eight hours a day. 
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FIGURE 53: This device is tued by one that may malie employees catch cold. You 

concern to locate drafts in the office. With probably won't want to make as exhaustive 

colds costing this company about $24 each, an investigation as this company did, but it 

it pays to locate and eliminate any conditions may pay you to keep an eye on ventilation. 
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the character of the work that is being done have a bear- siMpy fin- 
ing upon the ideal temperature, which in itself is merely Pjoyew *»•! 
one of the three elements that enter into the problem of fj^^ ' 
proper heating. 

The worker who labors under conditions of bodily com- 
fort is the one who accomplishes the most and the best 
reaulte. Proper heating and ventilating systems for the 
office are not alone humanitarian; they are good business. 

In the study of the atmospheric conditions under which 
men and women may work to best advantt^e, it has been 
assumed that immediate physical comfort is the standard 
for the htunan body, whether the consequences be exem- 
plified in the drow^ stupor that overcomes employees in 
a hot and stiflii^ atmosphere on a cold day or in the 
quiet repose that is induced by a balmy summer breeze. 
Good ventilation produces inmiediate comfort; unless it 
does it ceases to be good. And temperature, more than 
any other single factor encountered, has been shown to 
be most important in producing that comfort from which 
the best and most enjoyable effort springs. 

There is a curious tendency which business men will ^"'j'!")'''** 
probably observe with special attention; a warm room — iiMplneM' 
a room ia considered warm at 89.5'* Fahrenheit — does not 
tend to affect a man's judgment unfavorably. On the 
contrary, a high temperature, especially if it be accom- 
panied with a fresh air supply, tends to improve his 
judgment. 

Another pertinent fact was broi^t out by these ex- 
periments — the inclination to work is greater at a fresh 
air temperature of 6S degrees than at 75 degrees in the 
proportion that 117 bears to 106. The same tests made 
at the same temperature but with stagnant instead of 
fresh air, showed a difference in favor of the lower tem- 
perature in the proportion that 119 bears to 100. It 
seems obvious, therefore, that a temperature of 68 de- 
grees is most desirable in an office. What the relative- 
degree of humidity should be ia a point that has not yet 
been determined, although 50% humidity is generally 
r^arded as correct. 

A summary of these testa, insofar as they gage the 
inclination for mental work, appears in the graphs on 
page 101. 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

Study the graphs carefully. They record the resulta of 
these experiments under various conditions of ventila- 
tion, and show the influence of varying temperaturee, 
combined with fresh or stagnant air, upon the mental 
activities involved. 

Just what have these experiments in ventilation proved? 
First of all, that temperatures within the range from 86 
to 68° Fahrenheit have a marked effect on certain physio- 
logical responses, and that they have an important bear- 
ing upon the output of the particular type of labor 
commonly used in the business office. They prove that 
the air a worker breathes has such a direct bearing upon 
his capacity as expressed in output as to warrant a care- 
ful consideration of the ventilation problem by the em- 
ployer as a part of his executive duties. But perhaps 
the most comprehensive way to summarize the results 
is to quote the revised list of resolutions passed by the 
Chicago Commission on Ventilation, which reduced its 
findings to specific terms by means of them: 

1. That carbon dioxide, as encountered in working practice, ia 
not the harmful agent of major importance in expired air or air otber- 
wiae contaminated. 

2. That a temperature of 68° Fahrenheit with a proper 
relative humidity is the proper fnnn'miim temperature for living 
rooms artificially heated. 

3. That in the present state of knowledge, it is impossible to 
designate all harmful factors In or associated with expired air. 

4. That the principle of ventilation by currents is preferable to 
the principle of ventilation by dilution. 

5. That for adequate ventilation, smaller volumes of air suffice 
when introduced by dilution. 

6. That ventilation which utilizes the principle of convection in 
producing currents is more effective and economical than that which 
neglects this principle. 

7. That upward ventilation currents in crowded rooms are dear- 
able, provided the sources of air supply are free from contamination. 

8. That in making use of upward ventilation, attention should 
be given to the counteracting of wall and window chill. 

9. That in those processes of manufacture where considerable 
carbon dioxide (COj) is liberated, the carbon dioxide content is not 
a proper index of air pollution. 

10. That for the removal of kitchen odors, body odors, stable 
odors, and other odors associated with heat production, upward 
ventilation is more efficient than downward ventUatioo. 
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11. That the deUvery of a, certain volume of air per unit of time, Thers an irariT 
per occupaat, into a given space does not necessarily constitute valuable wggm- 
ventilation. ironi in theae 

12. That air which is introduced into an occupied room in such i"»«n'"l« 
a way that it strikes the occupants should not be lower in tempera- 
ture than 60° Fahrenheit. 

13. That heating and ventilating are two distinct problems, and, 
therefore, the installation of heating and ventilating systems, whether 
separate or combined, should be such that neither system shall inters 
fere with the efficiency of the other. 

14. That from the standpoint of health, relative humidity is one 
of the important factors in ventilation. 

15. That efficient air-cleaning devices are desirable in all ven- 
tilating installations where the air supply ia liable to contamination 
by dust or other objectionable matter. 

16. That the bacterial content of the air is an important factor 
in all ventilation, and bears a direct relation to the source and quan- 
tity of the air supply. 

Employees' production waa not up to the standaxd, 
the manager of a large factory office knew. Ordmary 
changes failed to augment the production. It was only 
when he noticed what was wasting his own time that he 
discovered the cause of the subnormal results. 

For the first time he really observed the continual pro- How muoh do 
cession between wash room and office. He observed clerks J^^JSJ^ *''"* 
taking elaborate precautions each morning to put pro- 
tectors on their cuiTs and moving stiffly about among files 
for fear of startling the dust. 

His stenographers spent too much of their time rub- 
bing out fingerprints, while the bookkeeping department 
was constantly cleaning up pages. 

The office was over the boiler room, and soft-coal dust 
came in with the deliveries every forty-eight hours. A set 
of fine-mesh screens over windows improved production 
so noticeably that the manner moved the office to an 
upper floor at the other end of the factory. He also had 
the janitors dust just before work began in the morning. 

liie changes materially reduced dust, and noise as well. 
They brought clerical production up to normal standards 
and enabled him to get along with less office help. 
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CHAPTER DC 

FINDING THE RIGHT ARRANGEMENT 
AND EQUIPMENT 

IN laying out an office it will pay to keep in mind that 
work ehould flow through it in much the same way 
that it does through a welI-aiTai^;ed factory. 

Roundabout routing in an office is more likely to be 
hidden, and congestion of work is usually not so quickly 
apparent as in a manufacturing plant, but the loss of 
time and effort may be fully as great. 

Now, most of us have no elaborate filing departments. 
Aft^ all, a few desks and a filing cabinet or so, helped 
along by tome mechanical devices, will care for con- 
nderable business. But the principle that it payB to 
keep at it until just the right office arrangement is found, 
also holds true in the "everyday" offices without big 
clerical payrolls. 

For instance, Clyde B. Marston of Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, has a main office which is only 6 by 9 feet, ^th 
only 54 square feet available he has to use every single 
inch of space. In this 54 feet are two desks, an adding 
machine, a typewriter, and two filing cabinets. The 
telephone rests on a shelf by itself and the typewriter 
occupies a shelf at a convenient height for operating. 
When not in use the adding machine slides directly under 
the typewriter shelf — the two then taking the space of 
one. Under the cashier's desk are shelves for filing books 
and storing the odds and ends of office equipment. 

This is, in addition, a private office which occupies a 
space by 4H feet in size. It accommodates two desks, 
two small safes, and a filing cabinet. Although small, 
the arrangement is so well thought out that from the 
desk chair Mr. Marston can reach any file or book he 
wants. On the wall to his right hang two telephone 
books, and several books which contun advertising sug- 
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geBtions. To bis left is the filing cabinet, which contains How to chart th 
the names on the mailing list. •"'*• '■)'•••' 

To detennine the best office arrangement, some office 
managers make a lai^ floor plan drawing of the office 
space. On this are placed pieces of cardboard, cut to 
scale, representing the various pieces of office equipment. 
In connection with these is used a chart showing the 
routine through which each kind of work must pass. 
It is a simple matter to shift the cards about until the 
best possible arrangement for ea<;h piece of equipment is 
obtained. The best arrangement, of course, is the one 
that ^ves the most direct routing of work. 

The interrelation of departments is studied in order OrswAtlnii* 
that all the work may flow, as nearly as possible, in the J^mw ' 
same direction. The progress of the work shoiild be in 
a strught line — the shortest path. This does away with 
"loops" which often cause congestion. 

When desks or departments adjoin each other in thdr 
proper order, work need not be interrupted in trana- 
mission: each clerk after finishing his operation can 
pass the work to the next in order, without leaving his 
desk. 

How this is done in one office is shown in F^ure 54, 
on page 113. This reduces walkii^, saves time, and 
cuts down expense. 

Various mechanical devices are successfully and eco- 
nomically used in many offices for tasks which, before 
their installation, requh^d the time of employees. An 
eastern office uses the interesting mechanical ticker 
shown in Figure 55 on page 113 for assigning the day's 
work to employees. 

It conEdsts of a drum containing 144 partitions, one 
for each five minutes of the twelve hours. The first 
thing every morning, liiese partitions are filled with 
q>ecially prepared cards containing instructions to each 
employee for the duties he or she is to perform during 
the day. Every five minutes this drum revolves, and 
a bell continues to ring until the card is removed. The 
attendant notifies the person to whom the card applies, 
telling him what the instructions are. 

With the Idea of saving unnecessary steps, one depart- 
ment manager In charge of a dozen or more clerks adopted 
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a plan of desk arrai^ement he found in a newspaper 
office. 

In the composii^ room of this newspaper the t3rpe- 
setting machines were arranged in "U" shape, with the 
desk of the foreman at the open end of the "U." The 
city editor was surrounded in like fashion by his reporters ; 
and the circulation mani^^, with whom the office force 
consulted, was in the center of a big room. 
An unuHitl lay* This department manager fell to wondering, on the 
out that MVM Tiray home, why his desk was in a secluded comer of his 
"* "" " department, and came to the conclusion that employees 

were wasting a great deal of time coming to his desk. 

He rearranged the desks, and since then has not only 
saved much time, but has found the plan better in a 
number of other ways. Now all his helpers are close 
enough to call in an ordinary conversational tone. For- 
merly, he spent considerable time going to the desks of 
those too far away to call. The new arrat^;ement has no 
drawbacks, but many advantages. 

If all the office force is in one room, it is easier to secure 
an economical layout. Ventilation and lighting also are 
apt to be improved. 

The office of an eastern manufacturer is more than 
two hundred feet long and nearly one hundred feet 
wide. The filing cases have been placed as nearly as 
possible in the center of the room. The location was 
chosen with the idea of making the files just as accessible 
as possible to everybody, so that reference would be 
easy. In perfecting the arrangement it was borne in 
mind that certain departments consulted the files more 
frequently than others, and these departments are located 
as near them as possible. 

The chart, shown in Figure 57 on page 114, gives a 
general idea of the arrangement of this office. The 
claim and traffic departments use the files more than 
any others and are placed as near to the filing department 
as possible. A claim clerk has only to step across the aisle 
to call for any correspondence he needs. The steno- 
graphic department, where a great many papers intended 
for the files originate, is also close by. Office boys, who 
carry papers from the files to other departments, are in 
an equally convenient position. 
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FIGURE 54: For a number of yean the the other, with no intermediate ii 

effectivcneaa of planning work w it would of theamoothllowafthe work.haBbeenquite 

come in as raw material at one end of a generally recognized. This same principle ts 

factory and go out as the finished product at now being adopted in a large number ofofGce*. 
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DELIVER THIS AT ONCE 

TO PARTY NAMED ON TOP UC 



FIOURE 55: In the drum at the top ore FIGUKE 56: This card, used in connection 

placed cards with the aistgnmenta for workers, nnth the "assignment machine" shown at the 

At the proper time the drum revolves, and left, speeds up the work and keeps workers 

rings a bell, and a i^l notifies the workers, in the office on their toes all the time. 
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FIGURE 57: The office arranBement shown time was loct in reaching thein-~-a disadvui- 
here haa worked out mighty well for one tage that was overcame in the rearrangement 
eattem manufacturer. At one time the by placing them nearer the center, as you see. 
"live" files were located at the side and much In this case it offers an ideal arrangement. 
lU 
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For the big coDcern like this one, as well as for the man 
who can take a dozen steps around his office and touch 
the four walls of it, the proper placing of files with 
reference to other work is a matter well worth considering, 
for reasons of convenience and cost. 

In another office, where files were inconveniently 
located, high-salaried clerks were spending a considerable 
portion of their time walking back and forth between the 
file cabinets and their desks and in hunting through the 
files for stray reports. Whenever two clerks found it 
necessary to search through the same files, a converse 
tion was often started, lasting in many cases for several 
minutes, and causing a considerable waste. 

The first step toward improving conditions was to 
transfer the filing cabinets to a corner of the office easily 
accessible to the clerks in this department, and also to 
employees of other departments. A young clerk was given 
a desk near the files, and he alone was allowed access to 
them. When reports were wanted, it was his duty to 
supply them, thus saving much of the time formerly 
wasted by the other clerks. 

The extent to which private offices can be used to 
advantage depends largely upon the nature of the 
business and the shape and size of the general office. 
When an executive's work requires deep concentration as 
in planning, writing advertisements, or editing, he can 
do better work if protected from distracting influences. 
A room where conferences and interviews of a confidential 
nature may be held often takes the place of private offices. 

Many executives prefer to have their desks in the open 
office, both for the air of democracy it gives, and for the 
effect it has on employees. This result is sometimes 
obtained by providing the manager with a glass-parti- 
tioned office. This gives him good light, fresh air, warmth, 
and comfort, freedom from noise— in fact, all the advan- 
tages of a private office, except that in retaining his view 
of the outet office he gives some of his own privacy. 

In other offices, a pane of clear glass is used among 
frosted panels, or a door is so placed that the manager 
can watch the run of the work by leaving it ajar. While 
ihe heads of large enterprises, in their eagerness to keep 
in touch with the business, sometimes stay out in the 
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open office when it is unnecessary, obhera often lose con- 
trol of their help by shutting themselves off from them. 
Private offices sometimes shut off too much li^t and air 
from the main office, where most of the wall space is 
thus taken up by them. A careful arrangement, however, 
may avoid this. 

As to the layout and equipment of private offices, there 
are, of course, d^rees of convenience and luxuriousness. 
The office manager will not go far wrong, however, if he 
lays out his office as a modem kitchen is arranged, placing 
his equipment so that he can "get a meal" almost with- 
out moving out of his chair. Desk, chairs, telephone, 
files, book cases, and perhaps a table, may be grouped 
tmder this plan. If only the one desk is. used, the files 
and book cases can be placed at either side' or behind, 
where they may be quickly reached from the swivel chair. 

Just as there is a best method of doing a task, so there 
is a best tool to use. While^ of course, it is not neces- 
sary that each clerk have a desk and chair especially 
designed for him, it is often possible to get better work 
with special equipment. Sometimes even a slight change 
in a chair or desk will add materially to speed and con- 
venience. For instance, in starting a system of "file" 
and "pending" drawers in his department, the attention 
of a manager was called to the inconvenience of chairs 
with arms, for the file clerk each morning collects papers 
from the "file" drawer, and deposits mail and other 
documents requirii^ attention in the "pending" drawer 
of each clerk's desk. Chairs with arms, the manager 
noticed, made it necessary for each clerk to slide his 
chair out when the file clerk dedred access to the drawers. 
With the armless chairs, as shown in Figure 58, on page 
117, on the other band, the file clerk could collect and 
deposit papers without in any way disturbing the clerk 
at his work. As a result, armless chairs have become 
standard for clerks in this office. 

Most of the desks are of standard design and, with 
minor changes, can be adapted to special uses. 

The work of one clerk who had to write in large, heavy 
books was made easier by the addition of a block on the 
desk top, to hold the book on a slant, thus doii^ away 
with reaching and straining. 
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FIGURB 5S: Here's a photoersph that coming into its own with giant strides, 

aervea to point out two effective labor You've all seen a desk drawer chucked full of 

reducers. The armless chair — practically rubber stamps. Don't you like a neat and 

unknown for office work 10 years ago — is orderly rack like this very much better? 



FIGURE 59: It was umple when someone time has been cut down greatly. Searching 

thought of it, but for a long time these girls out ideas like this, most business men agree, 

stood up to sort cards into the cases. Now can profitably be done by every man who 

they work at these tables. Fatigue and lost has others working for him in an office. 
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FIOURE 62: Maps present a difficult boards shown above slide smoothly out of 
problem in many offices. They are laree, their case on tracks, and there they are, read; 
easily destructible, and bard to display for display. Of course, they are first mounted 
effectively. Not so in one ofHce. The map on heavy fiber board with bound edges. 
118 
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Sometimes it m&y be best to buy, or if that is impos- 
sible, design, special furniture, such as the tables shown 
in Figure 69 on page 117, which are used by a Detroit 
manufacturing company. Constant work at c^ files 
tired the girls quickly, and the tables were substituted. 
They have slanting tops, and the files are stored in the 
table itself, thus making it imnecessary to cany them 
about. 

A publishing bouse uses a wide and very long table 
in its editorial department, on which it is possible to 
lay out a book or magazine from the first page to the 
last. Drawings are stored in a cupboard imdemeath. 

The modem tendency apparently is to do away as far ^^^^ uaMu 
as possible with the high roll-top desk. In many of the •deskKworUnf 
larger offices they are used only by executives, if at all. toolorartiniit 
The flat-top sanitary desk with drawers at the left, a '''"' 
shallow and a deep drawer at the right, and the usu^ 
middle drawer, now seems to be standard in many 
offices. Some offices have gone so far as to do away witl 
all drawers in the desks except a shallow one for pencils 
and pens and the like, thus requiring that all unfinished 
work be either filed or neatly piled on top of the desk at 
tiie close of the day. In most cases this is a great 
advantage, as men will testify who have had the experi- 
ence of searching through all the desk drawers in the 
office to find important papers which had disappeared. 
This move, from desks designed for storage to those 
designed for the quickest possible turnover of work, is 
an important factor in raising the standard of office work. 

On top of most desks are two important pieces of 
equipment — the telephone and the mail trays. 

The three-tray basket is in common use, the lower 
tray for incoming, and the upper for outgoing matter, 
wi^ the middle one for material destined for the files. 
This gives the executive rather than the assistant the 
top tray, which is the handiest. 

The use of calculating machines and other types of u 
semiautomatic equipment has proved effective in reduc- ta 
ing costs in many offices. In an office in the financial ^ 
district of a western city, 136 clerks, were working in the 
accounting department. More help and more room were 
needed to take care of increasing business. In order to 
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reduce the working force, and to remove further drains 
on the rental charge, the o£Sce was equipped with book- 
keeping machines. The services of twenty-four clerks, 
receiving an average salary of $900 a year, were elimi- 
nated when the machines were brought into operation. 

Before machines were introduced, the clerks in another 
' department worked over the big books, and added long 
columns of figures. Time was loBt in handling the books, 
in sharpening pencils, and in verifying calculations. 
The problem of handling a volimie of more than 100,000 
items a day was serious. This department installed 
machinery that cost $85,000 and reduced the labor 
cost more than 30%. Another example of the effect- 
iveness of machines is furnished by a smaller oflSce. Five 
years ago it required five bookkeepers to handle 1,500 
accounts and 600 charges a day in this office. Today 
there are 2,000 accounts and about 750 charges a day, 
yet the staff has been reduced to four bookkeepers. 
This saving has largely been made by installing machines. 

Filing equipment for correspondence, documents of 
standard sizes, and card records haa virtually been stand- 
ardized by the manufacturers, and its selection does not 
present much of a problem to the office manager. A 
b^ chart or a bulky blueprint may be very important 
for future reference, but its size may make it incon- 
venient to handle in the usual fiUng cabinets. Zf it lies 
around, without a definite place, it is pretty sure to 
become soiled or lost. As a usual thing, drawings and 
tracings are handled and filed flat. The most common 
type of file is an open rack separated into pigeonholes by 
narrow wooden strips. Often the pigeonhole rack is not 
enclosed, and dirt and dust accumulate. 

The chief draftsman in an architect's office where 
blueprints are filed in rolls uses paper tubes as containers. 
Two, three, and often four sets of drawings are filed in 
a tube. These plans, however, are not always uniform. 
Several scales are in use, and different arcMtects have 
different standards for the size of their drawings, so it 
seemed impracticable to have a tube to fit each size of 
drawings. The architect examined several hundred 
drawings, and concluded to adopt as standards the fol- 
lowing sizes of paper tubes: 3-inch tubes, 20 inches loi^; 
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FIGURE 64: Here's a rather novel wall of one corporation. On a larger or smaller 

board, but it serves its purpose effectively— scale this plan could probably be used in 

keeping a definite office chedc on the loca- almost any office. Of course, itmichtbe nee* 

tions of the members of the engineering staff esaary to make slight changes here and there. 



121 
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FIGURE 6^: If you were a bookkeeper you are many in number. This truck, built on 

would appreciate the purpose of this peculiar a common freight truck base, is used in one 

looking office truck. Even in the smallest office to eliminate the necessity of carrying 

office the books often weigh up heavily, and the books from the vault and back again. 
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S-inch tubes, 30 inches long, and 334-incb tubes, 40 inches 
loi^. 

Having decided on the size of the tubes, a suitable Hot 
case was built in which to file them. This case is illus- *" 
trated la Figure 60 on pagp 118. There are sixteen 
sections in this case, each section having a capacity of 
sixteen 3-inch tubes, or a total capacity of two hundred 
and fifty-six. The upper two rows are allotted for the 
20-ineh, and the lower two for the 30-inoh tubes. For 
the sake of uniformity in appearance, all four rows were 
made the same depth. 

Strips in the inside of the upper two sections are Ha> 
arranged to keep the short tubes from slipping back. ** 
Below these four rows are two spaces with drop doors, j^J^ 
each with snap bandies. In the upper spaces the very 
large tubes are filed. This section has a capacity of 
twenty such tubes. The lowest section holds the rolls 
of drawing and tracing paper used in the drafting room. 
Doors keep dust out of the tube sections. A similar 
method of filing might well be used for any kind of bulky 
papers of uniform size and shape. 

The best way to preserve and exhibit large maps and 
charts is a difficult problem in many offices. One way 
is to insert them on rollers, but this often results in 
wrinkling, cracking, or tearing the maps. Then, too, 
the racks used are seldom entirely dustproof. 

An ingenious contrivance which solves this problem 
is in use in a southern office. The maps are mounted 
on fiber wall board of a convenient size, and arranged 
to slide in grooves or tracks along the wall. A picture 
of the complete outfit is shown in Figure 62. In order 
that any one of the mounted maps might be placed end 
to end with any other, each map has a track. 

At the end of the track there is housii^ for the maps. I^Jf 
It is constructed of sheet metal with a door at the far 
end, so the maps may be slid out for chaises. This is 
clearly shown in the photograph on page 118. The maps 
are mounted on the board and coated first with shellac 
and then with a good quality of varnish. 

To prevent warping, a sheet of paper is pasted on the 
back of each moimt, and this, too, is covered with shellac 
and varnish. Tlie edges are bound with nickel-plated 
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steel. The vertical edge at the open end of the houuug 
is made wider than the others, so that it almost touches 
the edges of the neighboring maps when in the case, and 
tends to make the housing nearly dustproof. On this 
edge there is a handle for each map. The whole outfit — 
housing, tracks, maps, motmting, and edges — cost only 
about S200, or $10 per map. 

Display boards have mhny uses about an office. An 
* advertising manager uses the one shown in Figure 63 on 
page 121 so that he may get a vivid idea of the make-up 
of work going out of im office. 
H A concern having several branch offices had great 
'* trouble in keepii^ the various branches posted on the 
movements of its officials and traveling executives. An 
adequate system was evolved which solved the problem. 
A number of large bulletin boards were made, similar to 
sections of the quotation board that is found in stock 
brokert^ offices. One of these bulletin boards was 
placed in each of the offices. When Mr. Brown plans to 
go to Chicago, for instance, a clerk fills in a number of 
cards in dupUcate. These cards state when he will 
leave, where he is going, and when he will return to his 
permanent office. One of these cards is sent to each 
of the branch offices and the information is there placed 
on the bulletin boards. 

A good method of keeping track of officials in the cen- 
tral office is that of a New York firm whose representa- 
tives travel extensively. A board, as shown in Figure 64 
on page 121, hangs on the wall, having across the top the 
list of names of the officials ; in a column down the left- 
hand margin is a list of their probable whereabouts. 
The board has cross and vertical lines of small holes into 
which wooden pegs are stuck. There is a peg for each 
official. Thus, if Mr. Gordon goes to Cleveland, a peg 
is placed in the hole imder the name of Gordon and 
opposite Cleveland. In a less pretentious way, this 
scheme could be adapted to many offices. 

Rubber stamps often are not used as much as they 
might be, if they were conveniently arranged. In one 
office a clerk claimed that in the time required to find 
a stamp he could write out the information in longhand. 
This was probably true, because the stamps when used 
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FIGURE 66: Maps, plans, drawings, bulky cabinet like the one pictured above. While 

papers of any sort, so long as they are of this particular roller cabinet is the product of 

fiftirly uniform size, often can be bound in anequipment concern, one equally aaservice- 

books and retained for inspection in a roller able could be built to order at small expense. 
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FIGURE 67: Here's a file for large papers Ulcea up but little apace, is easy to get at, 

that answera every requirement made on it and the complete index above the file 

in one office. Bulky papers and blueprints shows just where each paper is to be found, 

are almost always hard to file. This cabinet The cost to produce it is comparatively small. 
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had been hung on an inconvenient circular rack in vrbich Rubbw Mum 
it was difficult to find the stamp needed for a specific ti«tMn'ii» 
«~™,*-;«« fMind ir» not 

opOTation. Mm. WW. 

A new rack was finally devised, as shown m Figure 58 
on page 117. On this rack the stamps are hung in wire 
clips which slide along the flat bars forming the front of 
the rack. They can, therefore, be placed in any position 
to suit the size of the stamp. As the stamps vary con- 
siderably in size, adjustability of this kind ia necessary. 

Attached to the board itself, just above each row of 
stamps, a label holder runs the full length of the rack. 
A label bearing an impression of the stamp is slipped 
into the holder behind the clip assigned to this stamp. 

With this rack it is possible to rearrange stamps, taking rm handy n 
out those which are inactive, and adding new ones; and wMtM no one'o 
the labels in the rack tell just where every stamp belongs, 
so that it can be returned to its right place without fail 
after it has been used, and can instantly be found when 
needed. 

In every business house where there are a number of 
department managers, the telephone operator often has 
difficulty trying to find a man who happens to be out of 
his office. It may take a dozen different calls before he 
is found, and these calls waste not only the telephone 
operator's time, but also that of the people who must 
answer in the various departments called. 

A Boston office has nearly twenty department man- 
agers, who visit each other on business all day long. 
Tlie general manager solved this difficulty with a simple 
little "telephone chart" which has reduced the waste 
time by over 70%, according to the office manager's 
estimate. The tekphone girl is provided with a square 
sheet of cork about an inch thick and six inches square. 
The top surface of this has been ruled off into small 
squares, and across the face of each of these is lettered 
the name of one department. The girl has a number of 
tiny silk flags of various colors mounted on small pins 
BO that they will stand upright in the cork. E^h flag 
carries the name of one of the executives. When Mr. 
Garter, bead of the wholesale department, goes to con- 
sult with Mr. Bentley, the sales manager, Mr. Carter's 
stenographer calls the operator and says: "Mr. Carter is 
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in Mr. Bentley's office." The operator puta the mlk 
flag with Mr. Carter's name on it into the ruled-off square 
of cork labeled "sales manager," and when calb come 
in for Viim she switches them to the right telephone at 
once. 

A piece of an equipment used in several accounting 
offices is a truck, such as is shown in Figure 65 on page 
122. This carries the entire set of current books from 
the vault and places them beside the bookkeeper's desk. 
It remains at hand all day, the permanent filii^ place 
for the different books, and only at night is it wheeled 
back to the vault. It is unhandy and mmecessary for 
one clerk to have to reach over another's bead and 
endeavor to locate from a stack of books the one desired, 
especially when they all look alike. But it is very easy 
to find the correct book on its particular shelf on the 
truck. A good size for this truck is from 22 inches to 
26 inches wide, by 30 inches deep, and 42)^ inches high, 
with 12 adjustable shelves. Current binders are usmdly 
thin, containii^ only a few sheets, and so very little 
space is required between the shelves. One and one half 
inches, including the width of the shelf itself, is ordi- 
narily ample. These trucks can be made by a cabinet 
maker, and should not cost more than $10 or $15 each, 
complete with a dozen shelves. 

Before deciding upon the equipment and arrangement 
of the office, the manager should first be sure that he sees 
clearly just what work is to be done in the office. Then, 
forgetting what has been customary in the past, he can 
take a fresh viewpoint and make the layout in the simplest 
way to fulfil the object. There should be a good reason 
for every detail of management — for every piece of fur- 
niture. If there is none, it probably is superfluous, and, 
instead of beii^ a help, it may act as a hindrance. 
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CHAPTER X 

FILES THAT FIND LETTERS IN A HURRY 

WHY do we have a filing department?" The A poor tiling 
manager of a branch sales office asked this •'"*""J'|?" '' 
question of his stenographer after an exasper- *""" 
ating search for the copy of a bid which had been filed 
only the day before. 

He had never given very serious thought to the filing 
Bystem. He had considered it more or less a necessity, 
to be taken as a matter of course. It had, indeed, 
occurred to him from time to time that his instructions 
to file papers were usually carried out much more 
promptly than his instructions to find them when he 
happened to want them again. But this he had also 
considered due to the nature of the work. 

Why, indeed, file letters, if they were not to be had 
again promptly when wanted? The manager hastily 
ran over the facts of the case he had then in mind. A 
file, he reasoned, should be so organized that once the 
clerk knew what she was looking for, she would know 
exactly where to look for it; and the work should be so 
efficiently done that she would be able to find it there at 
once. A thorough investigation convinced the executive 
that the fundamental plan of filing in his office was wrong 
and must be remedied at once. 

The study which he made in an effort to remedy con- 
ditions showed that he might take his choice of several 
methods of filing. The four principal methods, he dis- 
covered, are alphabetical, numerical, geographical, and 
by subject. Variations and combinations of these 
methods are in common use. Each has its particular 
field where it is best fitted to serve the purposes required 
of a filing system; but some of the methods are more 
generally in favor in business houses, and justly so, than 
the others. 
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For his own organization, he decided that a combina- 
bemmUned Into tjon of the alphabetical and numerical syatema — needing 
no card index — ^would best answer all requirements. 

In the system he finally decided to adopt, correspon- 
dence is ^ed in alphabetical order, but every piece of 
correspondence is also given a number. This nimiber is 
predetermined by the alphabetical arrangement of the 
letters in the name of the person or firm from whom the 
letter is received, or to whom it is written, as the case 
may be. Thus, correspondence with Harry C. Casey 
might be numbered 6d — this number, of course, cor- 
responding with the numb^ of the guide card behind 
which the letters are filed. The folders are arranged in 
numerical order in the filing cabinets, and once a clerk 
knows the name of the correspondent whose letter she 
is looking for, she can refer to her index and go straight 
to the correct, numbered folder. 

Besides the nimiber, the guide card also contains in- 
dicative letters of the alphabet. In the case mentioned, 
these letters would be CA, and the complete designation 
on the guide card would be CA-65. 

Obviously, correspondence from another man named 
Harvey W. Casey would also receive the number 65. 
Both of these men, if a large number of letters is received 
from them, would have separate folders in which thor 
letters are placed. 'Their names and file ntmibec. are 
written on Uie tab of the folder. 

Behind each guide card is also one folder for miscel- 
laneous letters containing the correspondence of persons 
with whom there is httle correspondence. Under the 
reorganized conditions, finding in a hurry in this office is 
as automatic as filing; and there is no longer a delay in 
receiving correspondence. 

In a good many concerns, small as well as large, exactly 
the same methods as used in this sales office may be suc- 
cessfully copied; and equal care will result in equally 
sure fihng. 

The mistake is sometimes made by managers of sup- 
posing that anyone is fitted to do filing. Where the 
office is large enough to warrant one or more clerks to 
handle the filing, it is well to choose those who are known 
to be carefiil and orderly. 
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Not every concern could use to best advantage the 
exact alphabetical-numerical combination chosen by thb 
man. Different requirements suggest varying methods. 

The mechanical routine of getting papers into the files, 
however, is particularly well organized in a larger office 
having sufficient filing to do to warrant a special filing 
department, and it may be suggestive — before going on 
to tell about other methods of filing — to describe this 
routine exactly. 

All papa« from the previous day that are ready for 
filing must be in the filing department each morning by 
9 o'clock. Two {prifl do nothing but sort the papers 
and get them ready for the others. They work at a desk 
which resembles a mail clerk's distributing table. In 
front of them on this desk is a cabinet containing a large 
Dimiber of pigeonholes, each letter size and about four 
inches high. The pigeonholes are lettered to corre- 
spond with the divisions in the file. 

Before papers come to the filing department, each 
correspondent indicates what name he wishes the paper 
filed under. He underscores the name with a red pencil, 
and care is taken never to use the same color for any 
other purpose. This method saves the time of the filing 
. clerks. Were this not done, the girls would have to use 
their discretion in case an individual signed a letter 
bearing a finn name different from his own. If the girls 
chose the firm name, and the papers were later called 
for under the individual's name, confusion would result. 

The girls sort the papers quickly into the correct 
pigeonholes. When the sorting is well under way, they 
stop and proceed to place in the upper right-hand comer 
of every paper the number of the guide behind which 
the paper is to be filed. They can do this very quickly 
because they have before them an index list of the 
numbers on the file guides. 

Other girls in the department take the papers prepared 
in this way from the pigeonholes and place them in the 
proper folders in the files. These girls are required to 
check the names of coirespondents against the numbers 
assigned to papers by the sortmg clerks, and with this 
double checkii^ errors are caught at once and misfiUng 
becomes a rarity. 
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When papers that have been filed are required for 
reference, the requisitioner fills out a blank like that 
shown in Figure 68 on pt^je 133. This "out" sheet — aa it 
is called — is just about ten inches high. It is placed 
upright in the folder from which papers have been taken, 
and the word "out" shows prominently above the edge 
of the folder. Thus it is possible, simply by glancing 
through a drawer, to tell where papers have been removed. 
The filing clerks every so often check through the drawers 
for which they are responsible. In case any correspond- 
ence has been held for a long time, appar^itly without 
reason, a note to that effect is sent to the requisitioner, 
and he is followed up. When finally the papers are 
returned, they replace the "out" sheet, which is destroyed. 

How hmg rtould A green slip is pinned to every paper that leaves the 

1«ttar« be kept? gjgg^ bearing the following notice : 

This correspondence is ch&rged to your department and must be 
returned to the files promptly. 

Under no circumstances are theee papers to be transferred to any 
other department except through the file room. 

Correspondence is held in the current files of this con- 
cern for one year. It is then placed in the transfer files. 
The latter are easily accessible, only not so conveniently 
located in the filing department as the current cabinets. 
Papers remain in the transfer cabinets until they are 
three years old. They are then removed to a warehouse 
of the company, where space is not so valuable as in the 
office. Only ^ter ten years are they destroyed. 
The length of It has been a simple matter for the department to 

time depends on determine how long to keep papers in a place convenient 
bwlnwi" "' *' ^°^ reference. This has been accomplished simply by 
noting the dates of papers requisitioned on the "out" 
sheets. The head of the department has found that 
letters for the current year are constantly being called 
for. There are also frequent calls for letters of the pre- 
vious year, and scattering requests for letters from two 
to three years old. Beyond that, calls are so rare as not 
to make it worth while to devote valuable office space to 
the correspondence. 

Differing conditions change the length of time it is 
necessary to keep letters in different offices. One fairly 
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FIOURB 68: Moit of ua have bad the Here'a a correspondence request that pre- 

ezperience of aending out to the filea, and vents such a situation. This ' 'out " guide 

faavinB the cleric report that the correspond- is also the requisition blank. It shows plainly 

ence wai out and no one knew who had it. to where c o rrespondence has been removed. 
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FIGURE 69: In many an office it has been fully managed concern, leueni this difficulty 

found that when a letter refers to several materially. It should be easy to apply this 

subjects. Sling troubles often result. This form with some slight variationi to almost 

form, used in the office of an unusually care- any type of bunness, its orivnators declare. 
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Oftm letttn eu Urge concern, for example, keeps letters in the current 
wv^wnfnM * ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ months, and disposes of them after they 
have been in the transfer files a year. Another office, 
receiving an average of 10,000 letters a day, has prac- 
tically no filing problem. Some letters are kept only 
two months; others that are more important are kept 
three or four months; but nothii^ is kept longer than half 
a year. It is the policy of this concern to satisfy its 
customers, no matter what the cost may be to the com- 
pany. So, in the majority of cases, it would be prao* 
ticaily a waste of time and money to keep elaborate files. 
As the cited instances show, therefore, the proper 
length of time to keep letters is a matter to be determined 
solely by the conditions that govern in each concern. 
How do httwi The nine sources of mistakes in filing correspondence 

|M mWlMr that a middle western concern found most frequently are: 

1. A letter from a regular cuBtomer U written on somebodr else's 
paper. 

2. The firm n&me appearing on the letterhead is entirely unlike 
the name signed to the letter. 

3. In replying to a letter like that just described, the stenographer 
may have addressed the letter to the fina instead of the individual, 
or the individual instead of the firm, the name which she has choeen 
not being the one by which the oorreepondent is beat known in the 
house. 

4. A correspondent, for some reason of his own, has addressed his 
letter personally to a department head or some individual in the 
firm tluit is a big customer. In such a case nobody except, perhaps, 
the correspondent himself would think of callif^ for the letter at a 
later date under any name other than that of the firm. 

6 . A letter is addressed to the mayor of a town or some other public 
official. In public life, officials are constantly changing, and a letter 
can hardly be identified by the official's name. 

8. In another letter the sjven name is much like a common sur- 
name, and the file clerk misUkes it for such. 

7. The name of the person written to has been misspelt by the 
8tenogra[Jier. Even a very small error makea the letter practically 
unfindable. 

8. Several letters from different oonoerns are pinned together. 
Tbey were probably put that way for the convenience of the person 
Ufflng tbem, thou^ they are not really related. The file clerk, finding 
them so, leaves them together and files them under the name on 
the top letttt. 

9. A letter, which has no mark to show that it has been answered, 
is nevertheless put in tbo files. 
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This firm — irtiich happens to handle marble and granite PtrNpa oM af 
— in order to eliminate Tniafiling just as far as can be, your dBrkt km 
has assigned a man to run through all papers that go to S^rtiKSlS^ 
the files, and raaik them for the boys who do the actual him a man to d» 
filii^. He is an experienced man with the firm, a book- 
keeper who knows the names of ail customers and corre- 
spondents. In the "one-man business" this duty mi^t 
be performed by the proprietor. 

It has been the experience of this concern that letters 
when they come to tho filing department are not ready 
to be filed. They must first be looked over ; and it is the 
duty of this file chief to pass the letters which can be 
filed at once, and later mark correctly the doubtful ones. 
About 90% will pass without any change, but the ot^er 
10% are subject to numerous corrections. 

As a rule, a glance is sufiBcient to show this man 
whether a letter can be passed M once; and, if so, he 
stamps it with a rubber stamp marked "File." If there 
is something doubtful about it, he lays it to one side 
until he has gone through the pile of letters in front of 
him. In this way the filing clerks are not delayed, for 
tiiey go ahead with the letters he has already passed. 

For the special letters, the file chief takes more time, ThaldHhtoW* 
and blue-pencils them as liberally as necessary in order '"**'?-'?J^ 
to secure correct filii^. The nine mistakes listed are the I^^JHiad 
common difficxilties which he runs across — and they are 
difficulties that every filing department encounters more 
or less frequently. In each case he makes the necessary 
correction, so the file clerks will know where to put 
every letter. 

Other mistakes occur, but these are the principal 
ones. By taking care, through the file chief, to make 
sure that letters are really ready to be filed before they 
get into the hands of the filing clerks, misfiles in this 
concern have been practically eliminated. 

It is important to select the method of placii^ papers ■• then ■ oat 
in the cabinets that is beet suited to the nature of the . ** 
papers you have to file. To repeat, the four methods in 
more or less common use are: (I) alphabetical; (2) nu< 
merical; (3) geographical; (4) subject. A variation is the 
decimal system, which combines the use of numbers and 
subjects in an effective way. 
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A more general grouping of these various kinds of 
filing systems would place them all imder two heads: 
self -classifying systems and card-indexed systems. Alpha- 
betical, geographical, and decimal sj^tems are self-classi- 
fying, as is also the combination of alphabetical and 
numerical systems; while numerical and subject systems 
fall in the second group, and require the use of card indexes 
in order to locate letters in the files. 

Straight alphabetical filing is simplest of all in prin- 
ciple, and is most easily understood by the average file 
clerk. Correspondence is placed in the files according to 
the initial letter of the correspondent's name, and the 
subsequent letters of his name determine the order in 
which his correspondence shall appear with reference to 
correspondence from others having the same initial letter. 

The danger of misfiling, where the alphabetical system 
I- is used, largely arises from the failure of the file clerk to 
read the name correctly, or the selection of the wrong 
name, in cases where the name of the person signing the 
letter is different from the firm name. Usually, misfilee 
of the second sort can be traced easily by counting the 
possibilities. 

Alphabetical filing is very widely used, and is probably 
adaptable for most concerns whose correspondence is not 
unusual. Formerly, it was very common to find numeri- 
cal systems instead of alphabetic^, but a good many 
business houses have found that the cost of a numerical 
system may be too high. In such a system the file folders 
are numbered consecutively, and are cross-indexed on 
small cards that are filed alphabetically. 
Numericki filing ^ ^^ ^^ contractors has tried other systems and finds 
worked out but the numerical system most satisfactory of all, because of 
ht th)i oonceni jj^g nature of its correspondence. TlJs concern handles 
large contract work, and all correspondence about a 
single contract is most easily found when it is kept in 
one place. Numerical filing handles this work excellently. 
All correspondence concerning the James contract can be 
foimd, say, in folder number 273. There may be letters 
from twenty different concerns, but if a particular letter 
from White and Cinrier, contractors, is wanted, reference 
to the card index shows with which contract folder the 
letter is filed, and it can be seciired at once. 
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In another concern where numerical filing is used, each 
correspondcDt is given a number, and all letters from and 
to him are filed in a folder numbered accordingly, Index~ 
ing is essential here also, but it is felt that this additional 
cost is more than repaid by the certainty with which 
letters can be had when they are wanted. 

Subject filii^ also reqmres the use of card indexes. 
Such a system is generally used only where the subject 
matter of letters is of very great importance, and the 
fact that a certain letter comes from a particular concern 
is relatively imiroportant. 

Usually, several cards must be made out on each 
letter, in order to index it thoroughly, and thb, of course, 
adds to the cost. Further, a thoroughly competent per- 
son must do the indexing, or it is almost valueless. 

One big difficulty in subject indexing is the fact that 
no two persons are likely to hit on the same word or 
phrase to index a paragraph; and at different times the 
same person might select different catch phrases. Thus, 
reference becomes rather imcertain, unless enough index 
cards are made out so that little doubt remains but one 
of them will be chosen when the matter is referred to later. 

In spite of these considerations, subject filing is the 
only method that fits the requirements of some concerns. 
A variation of the method, that has been tried in different 
concerns and found fairly successful, is the decimal 
srystem. This is a system suggested by the Dewey classi- 
fication that is generally used for filing books in public 
libraries. The numbers used in this classification gather 
together in one place in the index files all books pertain- 
ing to one subject, and also designate the location of the 
books on the Selves. 

In adapting such a system to the filing of correspond- 
ence in business houses, all matters dealt with in letters 
and the miscellaneous papers of management are gathered 
and considered in their entirety, and can very readily be 
divided into 10 or fewer general classes. For example, 
the following headings will suit some concerns: 

0. Executire and AdminiBtrative 

1. Finance and Accounts 

2. Manufacturing 

3. Selling 
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Whm wtll tin- 4. Advertising 

•Med ttite plan l« 6. Supplies and Equipment 

6. ConstructioD and Repair 

7. CreditB 

8. Collections. 

Each of these genial heads can be subdivided into 
not more than ten subdivi^ons, and so on, as far as 
necessary. Libraries have found it convenient to use 
a decimal point between every three digitSt and the same 
applies in business correspondence. 

In filing by subject, the work of the classifier naturally 
calls for careful attention. He must consider his sub- 
jects time and again. He mxist handle every item, no 
matter how small, which is mentioned in the correspond- 
ence and is likely to be referred to, and he must deter- 
mine the ways in which each subject is most likely to 
arise. For instance, pig iron is usually bought to be 
manufactured into castings. But beef is bought Mther 
alive, cured or frozen, and must be killed or preserved, 
cooked and eaten. In every instance of this kind the 
classifier has to be very careful to provide a card in the 
index for the particular activities concerned with the 
various items. 
Mw After the classification is completed, an adequate index 
' should be made, showing in alphabetical order the num- 
bers that represent each subject in the classification. 

The operation of the filing system which is based upon 
this classification is simple, once it is started. The 
drawers, file boxes, guide cards, and fold«^ are arranged 
according to the numbers in the classification. If desired, 
both number and subject can be written on the folders, 
though the only reason for doing so is to aid the file clerks. 

No card indexes are used. Cross-references are some- 
times required when a paper refers to more than one 
subject. All papers pertaining to one subject are filed 
together, and papers pertaining to similar or allied sub- 
jects are filed next to one another. As a rule, such 
a system will prove too costly and cumbersome in many 
bu^ess houses ; but it works splendidly in public librariee, 
and there are certain concerns where the extra cost is 
more than repud by the assurance of finding again every- 
thing in tiie 0(»Te8pondence files on certain subjects. 
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Of the more important methods of filing, only the 
geographical system remains to be described. This 
method is commonly used when the town and state 
where the correspondent does business is an easier way 
of identifying him than his name or the subject matter 
of his letter. In this system the guide tabs for the dif- 
ferent states are distributed through the cabinets in 
alphabetical order; behind each state guide the town and 
city tabs for that state are likewise arranged in alpha- 
betical order; and, finally, behind the town and city 
guides, the folders for in<^vidual correspondents in that 
town or city are again arranged in alphabetical order. 
So it is simple, knowii^ the business location of a g^ven 
correspondent, to go straight to his folder. 

The credit department of an electrical concern which 
distributes nationally — in this concan the credit corre- 
spondence is kept apart from the main files — finds it 
useful to file correspondence by this method. One credit 
man in this concern miay have charge of two or three or 
half a dozen states, and files arranged geographically 
enable him to have all information about each part of 
his territory together. If a customer in Wyoming fails 
to pay his bill, asks for an extension, and complains of 
unfavorable business conditions in his town, the credit 
man can refer to the folders of other customers in the 
same locality and find if any of them have also complained. 

It Would not be possible to secure this information so 
readily if the correspondence were filed alphabetically, 
unless a geographical cross-reference were used; for one 
customer in the Wyoming town might be with the F's, 
another with the W's, a third with the N's, and so on. 

In other concerns where conditions are similar the 
same method of filii^ may give the greatest satisfaction 
and- prove to be the best way to secure most help from 
the files. 

Nearly every concern has more or less of a follow-up 
[HToblem; and in those concerns where such a ^stem as 
has just been described is not used there are two general 
solutions. Special conditions will determine which of the 
two plans it is best to use in any particular case. The 
first plan involves using a cabinet entirely distinct from 
the main files, for the purpose of keeping track of letters 
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I which are to be followed up after a~ certain number of 
days. The letters may be placed in this extra cabinet 
under the date when they are to come up for considera- 
tion ^ain. On that date they are removed and eent to 
the proper personB for fiuther attention. ^ 

Another plan that has been successfully used is to send 
all correspondence to the permanent file. When the 
dictator wishes a particular piece of correspondence to 
come up at some future date, he places in the upper rif^t- 
hand comer of the carbon copy the date dedred. The 
file clerk automatically lists such items on a sheet of 
paper for that particular day, or on a card index in which 
the cards are filed by date. Each day the required 
correspondence is taken from the general files, and no 
separate file or folders are necessary. 
AmrtiMr plan that The second plan has the advanta^ of providing only 
■etf tha "nw one place in which to look for correspondence, in case it 
IS wanted before the penod mdicated by the next lollow-up 
date has expired. But the first plan has an advantage, 
also, in that it keeps all follow-up material together. 
When it is used, the letters placed on file in the special 
cabinet must be indexed so they can be found under the 
proper date if they are wanted before they are transferred 
to ^e general files. 

Another problem which practically every concern faces 
is that often several quite distinct matters are mentioned 
in the same letter. In subject and decimal filing the 
difficulty is overcome by the system itself, but in other 
kinds of filing it is frequently necessary to cross-refer 
copiously from one folder to another; and sometimes 
concerns find it wise to copy extracts from such letters 
and place the extracts in Uie correct folders. 

Anything which makes file clerks better able to do 
iil?l!!?" ".j,!"* ^'^^ work in a pleasant and willing frame of mind is 
*" ' helpful in obtainii^ right filing. The office manager of 
a plant in Milwaukee is convinced that the efficiency of 
filkig in his concern has been measiuably increased since 
he provided cluurs and tables for the girls in the depart- 
ment, and placed stools at convenient intervals at the 
cabinets, so they can be seated while they are putting 
papers in the folders. Before, they were compelled to 
stand at their work from morning until ni^t. 
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Another manager provided a surprise on one occasion 
for the girls in his filing department, to emphasize in 
their minds his feeling of the importance of ttteir being 
neat and orderly in handling their work. 

After hours, one evenii^, 3 impartial judges made 
a careful examination of each of the 12 filing cabinets 
in the division. The cabinets are arranged in groups of 
6 pairs. One clerk has chai^ of one side of 2 cabinets, 
while the opposite side of the same cabinets are in charge 
of another clerk, making 12 clerks in charge of the filing 
cabinets, and giving a big leeway for variation as to the 
condition in which the work is left at night. 

Each cabinet has a receptacle in which daily report 
books, cards to be filed, ui^ished work, and all acces- 
sories are supposed to be carefully laid away before 
leaving the office. 

The duty of the judges was to select the neatest file. 
Because of boxes, loose cards lying on the files, rubber 
bands, clips, imtidy receptacles, and cards or folders not 
jm^perly braced in the files, they eliminated ten cabinets. 
The neater of the two remaining was selected. An 
appropriate "Extra" was placed on the department 
bulletin next morning, with a crisp, new, one-dollar bill 
pinned to it. The winnra was invited to help herself 
and to do what she pleased with her winnings. 

The plan has been handled in a similar way from time 
to time OD various classes of work other than filing -in 
tiiat office, and has proved a good way to inspire greater 
care in general office neatness. 

All methods of this sort are helpful if they make for 
better fifing and quicker finding. The filing department 
should really assist all other departments of the business. 
For this reason, it is well worth while giving the necessary 
care to selecting the one method best suited to your 
type of correspondence, and seeing that everything is 
done to make tiie work of filing effective. 

Of course there is nothing startling or new in the filing 
methods just described. They are the ones generally 
used in the larger offices where careful studies have been 
made to det^mine the best method for that particular 
office. There is nothit^ about them to prevent their 
use by small offices just as they stand. 
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This mtn teite The proprietor of a business which happened to have 

bow he mvkI a large correspondence made over his filii^ system in an 

a^jrfhitaHm ^^Js^ ^^y, and not only saved about 50% of the filing 

cost, but made it posable to find letters in much less 

time. Here is how he did it: 

"Our normal yearly volume of genaal coirespondenoe 
filled about 24 letter-size filii^ drawers of standard length. 
There were also filed, imder separate classifications, 
invoices, bills of lading, and quotations. One clerk gave 
her entire time to filing. This is, of course, a large amount 
of correspondence, but one beauty of the system we 
worked out is that it will handle any amount equally as 
well. Haven't you noticed that oftentimes the smaller 
the office, the harder it is to find letters? 

"As the first step in my mvestigation I established 
myself at the filing desk as a pupil of the filii^ clrak. I 
endeavored to learn everything that she could teach mfr-~ 
not only the routine work, but also the results of her 
observations while she had been filii^. I made a detailed 
examination of the system used in filing each class of 
document. I spent considerable time actually filing and 
checking the work of the filing clerk, to see if her work 
was accurate. 

"The system in use for the general correspondence was 
one with which I had not been previously familiar, and 
I was inclined to view it with suspicion. However, as 
I studied it more closely, I was forced to admit that for 
our purpose my old friend, the straight alphabetical 
system, probably offered as many opportunities for error 
as the one in use, and that the latter possessed many 
distinct advantf^es. 

"Careful examination showed that the trouble lay, not 
with any one piece of equipment or any one individual, 
but rather with a combination of careless practices which 
somehow had gradually grown up. 

"The investigation further showed that the files wexe 
stuffed with a mass of unimportant matter which was 
never referred to af t^ it was filed ; that this dead material 
not only took up valuable space but interfered seriously 
in locatii^ important documents; that changes in the 
details of filing were made from time to time by the filing 
clerk and were known to her alone; and that practically 
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Tha folIovlDg <tl«lslana ars aada uae 
1 _ Quotationa (duplloat* copies) 

Indexad Alphabstically and Fllod by HuBbar In Blndar. 
Z — Invclcaa. ladaiad Alpbobetloally ud Filed by Huabar. 

3 — Bllla of Lading. Pllad AlptaBbaticBlly. 

4 — Branch Houaa Ordara. Filed by Date undereaoh Brancti Housa. 

9 — Cenaral CDrraspandaDca, Fllad Alpbabetloally-L. B.Aiito lodex Systaa 
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Tbe Quotation Indaxea are kept baalda the Binders- 
kept on the top or the Invoice Piles. 
The attached Blueprint ihoaa .a dlaiiaBUtlo view 



I the other four 



FIQURE 70: The worker at these filea will cabinets are arranged; and the euide list. 

find the letter he wants quickly. A blue- posted just beneath the blueprint, makes it 

print, placed where everybody who con- posuble for even one who is unfamiliar with 

suit* the file* can see it, shows how the filing the files to find any paper without delay. 
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FIGURE 71: The illuBtration above viaual- letter can be filed and cross-indexed to that 

ilea effectively the four common method! of each subject of importance which it contains 

filing. But one letter is used as the subject is accurately classified, and can be brought 

here, yet you can readily see how this same to hand quickly whenever it may be needed. 
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no one in the office, aside from the filing clerk, had a tim exMt itapt 
comprehensive idea of where or how anything was filed. ^J?^ ^"^^ 
With only one r^ular fiUi^ clerk in the office it may money"" 
readily be seen how important it is for others to know 
where and bow to find material when the filing clerk is 
away from her post. 

"Here, then, was our first step : All of the filing drawers 
were phdnly labeled to show their contents; so were the 
binders for quotations and the indexes used for them 
ajid for the purchase invoices. A printed card explaining 
the correspondence filing syBtem was hung directly over 
the correspondence files. A basket was put on the filing 
clerk's desk, in which were to be placed all papers returned 
for refiling — that is, those which had once been filed but 
had been removed for examination and which were now 
to be replaced in the files. 

"A simple sketch showing the various filing devices, Tlili photogriph 
and lettered to show the contents of each section, was " " 
then made, as shown in Figiue 70. Enough blueprints 
were struck from this drawing to supply each one in the 
office who might have occasion to consult the files, and 
one was given to the filing clerk as her plan from which 
to work. To each blueprint was attached a typewritten 
sheet giving, in words, tlie information shown graphically 
on the drawing. 

"By these means everyone was given enough accurate, 
concise, and easily understood information to enable him 
to find without i^fficulty any paper he might want if he 
found it necessary to look for it himself. 

"A set of rules to govern the handling of all correspond- 
ence was drawn up and these rules, which follow, were 
incorporated into a house bulletin over the manager's 
signature. The first five rules are for all <tf us, the last 
five for the filing clerk and anyone else who may find it 
necessary to remove letters from the file in her absence. 

1. Retain nothing in your individual filing case except the per- 
sonal or other papers to which no one else has occasion to refer. 

2. Do not have filed unimportant letters or data which have served 
their purpose. Requests for prices or catalogs, acknowledgments of 
catalogs, and so forth, only encumber the files. 

3. Return promptly to the basket at the filing desk all letten 
or folden mooved from the general files for examination. Be sun 
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TbsM niles 1^ replace in a folder all the correepondence it contained when yon 

should be received it. 

•ffeetWe In any 4_ VHiea possible haTe the filing clerk procure letters from the 

*"•• files for you. 

6. Do not return letters or folders to the filing cases. This is 
to be done by the filing clerk exclusively. 

6. Deliver a complete folder to anyone wishing a letter untees the 
letter is in the miscellaneous folder, in which case deliver only the 
letter requested. 

7. When a complete folder is removed put an "out" guide in 
its p&ce, making the indicated notations on the guide. 

8. When a letter is removed from a miscellaneous folder put an 
"out' ' guide in its place, making the indicated notations on the guide. 

9. Check up once a day on all letters or folders which have been 
out of the files for 48 hours or more. 

10. File correspondence from the "return" basket in the proper 
folder according to date. 

UuMiiy It's not "The effects of obBcrving theee su^estions wore 

diflicuit to pick immediately noticeable. Although no accurate count 
test plan" ^^ kept, I think it would be safe to say that the volume 

of correspondence sent to the fillip de^ was reduced at 
least one half; besides, the work of the filing clerk was 
80 lightened that she has since been able to assist mate- 
rially in other departments." 

No matter how well yotu* files are kept it always takee 
a few minutes to find a letter that you call for. Some- 
times these few minutes mean lost dollars, to say nothing 
of tempers. 

A bu^ executive overcame this trouble in what, you'll 
^ree after you read this, is a most common sense and 
obvious way. He says: 

"This is a filing pUm that suits me down to the groimd. 

It will suit you, too, if you do the same general kind of 

work Z do, or have about the same problems when it 

comes to finding 'that document' in a hurry. 

"What is my work? 

Hera't a migMy "It is of a non-routine nature. It is always different. 

"' '--'— ■^-* jj^o steady stream of reports and correspondence flows 

acioaa my desk, the same day after day, to be handled 

by 'referring' it to 'the proper party' or. answering by 

dictated letter. It runs, instead, eternally along new 

paths. First, there is some condition in the business, 

not yet covered by routine or ruling, that needs to be 
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pruned or watered. We discuss the matter. We reach 
a certain unanimity as to the right kind of pruning or 
watering. Then these remedial measures must be trans- 
lated into detailed procedure and concrete words and 
acta— that's my work. 

"I expressly abstain from stating the name of my job. 
The minute I do that every man whose job has a different 
name concludes that my plan would not do for him. In 
reality, it is for anyone whose work, in essence, is pro- 
motional and involves masses of hodgepodge memoranda, 
letters, blueprints, schedules, reports, notes of conferences 
and the like. It is for the man who frequently 'wants 
iriiat he wants' out of this mass instantaneously to clinch 
his point in the ef^er talks so characteristic of uncharted 
work. It may be a complaint from a consumer; it may 
be a clippii^ from the morning's news; it may be a rough 
drawii^ by one's favorite artist; but one wants it quickly I 
One needs it badly. 

"Here's the plan: the moment I can get any paper or 
document off my desk and into a drawer, I do so. I use 
only one drawer. Everything is put into it, one thing 
on top of another. This is no sorting, no classification. 
In the drawer it goes, the latest alwa}^ on top, to be 
covered in its turn by the next paper, and so on. When 
I want to get any recent paper, I simply look in this one 
drawer for it. Evidently, the more recent it is, the 
oftener I shall want it — and the more recent it is, again, 
the nearer the top it is, and the easier to find. 

"That is the first half of the s^tem. The basis is not 
alphabetical, nor subject, nor nature of document. 
'Recency' is the sole basis. By simply laying one thing 
in one drawer, hour by hour, day after day, you auto- 
matically insme that the oftenest wanted paper is the 
one nearest the top and therefore easiest to find. You 
'file' as you go along. Whatever you want you will find 
in the drawer. You always get it. You get it inside 
of 30 seconds; often instantaneously. There is no press- 
ing the button for the 'filing clerk,' no wait for her to 
return, dismayed and fearful of rebuke, to report that the 
piV>er cannot be found but 'the boys are looking for it; 
th^ think Mr. Drew had it, but he is dck today.* That 
is all eliminated. 
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I "But what happens when this magic drawer becomes 
full to overflowing? When that happens, and it happens 
r^ularly, of couise, I take out the entire mass and lay 
it on my desk upside down. The oldest pieces are now 
on top. I turn over each piece in its turn and one glance 
tells me whether it should remain in the drawer or whether 
by the lapse of time it has become 'dead' — and it is 
wonderful how many papers, in constant use one week, 
snatched out and exhibited time and time aeaxa, become 
later mere antiquities because the work they represent la 
done and disposed of. 

"The trashiest of the 'dead' pieces go in the waste 
basket. The rest — those that may possibly come to life 
some day or be wanted in connection with another task — 
are filed — this time in the ordinary and accepted sense of 
the word 'file.' Th^ go either into the general office 
files, if th^ belong tltere, or they go into my own private 
subject file if they are such that no other department 
could or would want them. 

"So I go on, working from the bottom up, imtil the 
newness and recency of the pieces I encounter warns me 
fMMtoanatiwr ^^^ ^"^ likely to be wanted any moment because they 
concern work still unfinished, lliere I stop, and restore 
the now much-reduced pile to its drawer, to be the foun- 
dation of today's and tomorrow's and next week's 
accumulations. 

"I got this system from an advertising expert, who is 
one of the shrewdest and cleverest j udges of office methods 
I ever met. He has used the method for years, and it 
works perfectly. I never knew him to be flurried or 
hurried in laying his hand on any paper. The precise 
document he needed seemed to appear in his hand as 
though it had materialized from thin air. He would 
amply reach to the one drawer and draw out what he 
required while he was talking about it. 
LidneM etniwt "A good many business men — retailers and other heads 
Iw tlw bull of « of businesses — unconsciously carry out the first part of 
inrth-wMie tiling ^^ system. They let papers accumulate in piles from 
day to day. Very much sol But this is planlessness 
rather than plan. These men allow papers to pile up 
unsorted, not because they have any method in so doing, 
but mere^ because that is a lazy man's way. When 
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FIGURE 72: This photograpb illustrates have to call a clerk to hunt for it. . . . 

the filing plan descrlbsd on page 147 in the Out of the maM it cornea inatantaneoualy 

word* "Inside of 30 seconds, I have the to clinch the point in the eager talks that 

paper I need when I want it. ... I don't are bo characteriade of uncharted work. " 



FIOURB 73: Perhaps a variation of this the workers to thrir proper place in the files, 

"easy -go-round" can be put to work sue- and reduces the labcM' necessary to get them 

cessfully in your office. It cuts down the there. The young woman who uses it declares 

time taken by letters from the desks of it is "just right" and speeds up the work. 
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FIGURE 74: Sometimes the deep drawer FIGtJRE 75: With two letter-size file units 

of a desk becomcB a sort of rummage chest, beside his desk one executive keeps bis impor- 

Not so with this man. He ke^s his file of tant correspondence handy at all times. The 

important correspondence in it ready to hand, fils drawers are at tight angles to the desk. 



FIGURE 76: Here is the mnhod of filing goes to the files. The front of the card (not 

used in one ofEice. The correspondence is shown) carries details of the customer's 

summariied on cards, like the one shown contract and the reverse (shown) supplies an 

above, by a clerk who receives it before it abstract of the important correspondence. 
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they want anything from the heap, there ia a hurried, 
scrambling search, with subdued cusedng perhaps, but 
the desired document seldom is fotmd. 

"The real gist of the method is the periodical ovei^ 
hauling of the pile with systematic disposition of dead 
or obsolete papers in ordinary files. 

"I sometimes think my method has a kind of phil- 
osophical basis. If we look upon a file as a kind of 
mechanical memory (and sometimes it is called so), then 
tiie ideal basis for filing would be that of the human 
memory — and we all know that facts are filed in our 
brams mostly by recency. We remember today's eventa 
best, yesterday's less well, and so on. 

"I have used this system for ten years with infinite 
saving of nerve wear and tear. But, as stated, I do not 
think the recency plan of filing would appeal to a general 
freight agent of a railroad, nor to a government official, 
nor to any other executive, important or unimportant, 
whose work is essentially routine and interdepartmental." 

There is an interesting piece of equipment that speeds 
up the work of the file girl. It cuts down the time that 
a letter spends between your desk and its proper place 
in the file. 

This device, which is shown in F^ure 73, is constructed 
so as to allow the clerk to sit at her desk, and, without 
moving from her position, she can revolve thia "easy-go- 
roimd" and reach any card in any of the twenty-four 
units. . It saves her quite a bit of time in the course of 
a day's work. 

This "easy-go-round" is pivoted in the center, and 
operate on small, rubber-tired, ball-bearing bicycle 
wheels. These permit it to revolve easily — practically 
at a touch of the hand. The device is relatively simple 
in construction, and can be built without much difficulty 
by an apt workman. 

Each box in the "easy-go-round" has a large metal 
number on its side, which indicates the department. All 
the cards for any one department are filed in the same box. 

One girl can keep these records, and for the wholesale 
house where they have been used they have proved 
unusuaUy helpfiil. They hold the purchases of standard 
articles under close control. 
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Tht geiwnl Ills "The personal files of many executives," says a man 
^j*^"*** ** prominent in the advertising business, "require altogether 
too much of their time. Unless they watch themselves 
carefully, they are apt to do work that they could as 
well delegate to their clerks. We have eliminated this in 
our office. Our employees are instructed never to hold 
in their personal folders anything that should go to the 
general files. 

"In thia way those folders keep always at hand and 
immediately accessible all data and material on pending 
and uncompleted jobs that a man wants to have before 
him when he takes up a particular piece of work. Indi- 
vidual folders within the folders care for eubclas^ca- 
tions as far as necessary — ^within, of coiurse, the limit of 
capacity of each. The folders form a current file of items 
pending, and the executive's tickler cards are really a 
complete index to the material they contain." 
Two plaiM lor Two methods used by two executives in different offices 

for keeping their important papers handy are pictured in 
the photographs on page 150. In the illuBtration at the 
right is a department head in a publishing house ; the other 
man is copy writer in an advertising agency. 

The advertising man had the fittings of the deep 
drawer in his desk removed, and had notched strips an 
inch and a half wide nailed inside a little below the top. 
The notches are three eighths of an Inch wide and a 
quarter inch deep. The space between notches is five 
dghths of an inch. 

The folders he uses are ordinary manila ones of letter 
size; but a staip of thin sheet metal is crimped over both 
upper edges. This strip projects a quarter. inch beyond 
the width of the folder on both sides, so that It holds the 
folder in place inside its own notch. 

In this way each folder is kept in the same place all 
the time, llie folders are separated so far that Uieir 
labels can easily be read without any hf^nHling, To 
facilitate still further this instantaneous availability, the 
executive has each file cover labeled both front and back. 
Then when the drawer is fully extended he does not need 
to slide his chair back to see the label; he identifies the 
folder, in that case, by the labd on its back. The 
notched strip is also labeled at each fold^, so that a torn 
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or lost marker need not cause delay in finding a file cover. 

The plan of the department manager in the publish- 
ing house is somewhat different, although it is Bimilar. 
He keeps two letter-size file units beside him. He first 
tried having them alongside his desk, but the long reach 
was an inconvenience. When he rearranged it so that 
the drawers ran at right angles to his desk drawers, he 
could not have both open at once. 

By placing the file units beside his chair, he got away 
from both these di£Sculties. In their place arose the 
inconvenience of reading the labels. He turned the fold- 
ers around to run lengthwise of the drawer, and now the 
arrangement is thoroughly satisfactory. The executive 
can now work at his files as easily as at his desk drawer. 

It is not always the fault of the files when a much- 
wanted letter can't be found. It may be in someone's 
desk. Here is a good way to overcome that chance: 

Once every six months or so the auditor of a paint 
manufacturing concern has occasion to visit the different 
branch houses of the firm. He has a standing order that, 
when he calls, the contents of each desk must be taken 
from the drawers and placed on top of the desk. 

The old-fashioned roll-top desks, he believes, were bury- 
ing-grounds for many wanted papers, and so they were 
succeeded by flat-top desks. The many drawers of a 
flat-top desk, he feels, may invite carelessness. This 
imusual rule acts as a preventive and a remedy. The 
official makes the rounds of the offices and glances over 
the contents displayed. This causes imnecessary papers 
to be sent to the ^es or destroyed before the "exhibit" 
takes place. No member of the staff is excepted from 
the rule. 
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CHAPT^L XI 

GETTING A PROFIT FROM A BUSINESS 
LIBRARY 

Why It ■• impor- XT ERE is a letter from Australia. "I was sitting 
**^'**i£»*" Xi *° ^^ °®^ **^ Robert Laidlaw, chief proprietor 
"*"* A * nuj manager of Laidlaw Leeds, the big mail- 

order house in Auckland, New Zealand, and I noticed 
on his book shelves numercfus copies of Ststbu, the 
Magazine of Business. Later, when motoring, he told 
me the peculiar importance Ststeh had in his career. 

"He was 19 years old, and a commercial traveler for 
a hardware house by the name of Laidlaw, Gray and 
Company, of which his father had formerly been a part- 
ner. Even then he read such business literature as he 
could get. 

"Amcmg the advertisements in Ststeh, he found 
a description of one of the 'how* books published by 
Ststbu — tins one was on how to sell by mail, and he 
sent for it. The study of the book gave him some big 
ideas which could be apphed to local conditions, althoi^ 
the specific instances in the book did not interest him 
particularly. From those ideas developed the mail- 
order house of Laidlaw Leeds, which now occupies a 
six-story building. 
Th* office iHMvy "Mr. Laidlaw from the time that he secured that first 
itoMtffOttbmt magazine, subscribed for Stbtbm, and has been a close 
•ttiwnwn? student of each issue, taking advantage of all the new 
y ideas described. He also subscribes for eight copiee of 
Stbtbm for his different department managers." 

Many offices, and a lot of them by no means Urge, 
have fotmd the business library a soiu'ce of profitable 
ideas for executives and employees alike. Technical 
knowledge in an easily accessible library is necessary for 
consulting engineers and chemists and other specifdista. 
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Several public utility companies have maintained special Mow b iwM m 
libmries for many years, in order to keep their engineers **'*•'* 
and technical staffs acquainted with what is being 
published in their several fields. - 

In building up a business library, these concerns have 
found it wise to begin by placing it in charge of Bome 
person experienced in up-to-date library methods. It is 
seldom wise to attempt the purchase of a number of books 
all at once. The b«t libraries grow with the business. 
A collection of books alone usually cannot make a library 
useful. 

A central location has been found an Important feature. 
To compel users to travel to some inaccessible room 
simply because that room happens to be available usually 
reduces the number of times the library is used and, of 
course, seriously impairs its working effectiveness. 

Furthermore, if ^e library is attached to any one Should the 
department with which it may seem closely allied, its iibriry bt pir* 
viewpoint is often partial, and it lacks the scope essential tm^i'SSm 
to make its service worth while to the business as a ' ' 
whole. If the library is to show any real earning power, 
it must serve fully and impartially the heads of all depart- 
ments, executive oflScers, technical experts, and others. 
And in this work it must be free of interdepartmental 
jealousies and stand on an equal basis with aJl, so as to 
cooperate with and assist everyone. 

Nearly every issue of a technical or trade journal con- 
tains data of practical value to some particular budness. 
This is a fund of valuable information and, if not care- 
fully iHcserved, classified, and filed for future reference, 
may cause an actual loss to the company. 

New technical books and magazine articles of merit, 
written for the enlightment of business men and their 
employees, are being published daily. Yet few men can 
find the time to examine them during bxisiness hours. 
It is manifestly impossible fqr the average executive to 
read regularly even half a dozen periodicals a month 
unless his reading is done on a prescribed system and 
references are made to the items which pertain to his 
work. The search throu^ old copies of magazines for 
articles that may be of value in the solution of a problem 
10 almost useless imjess some guide' is furnished. 
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FIOURB 77: Here >• ttw circulation label and newtpaper* for employee* to read. In 
that goe« on every magaane received in tbo reference to their work, can malce hi« or her 
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FIGURB 7S: When any executive in a requeit like this one to the librarian. The 

western office wants the office library to insert to the left on the card shows the drcu- 

preserve and keep handy for reference on lation label with Initructioa, which is attached 

artide from a periodical, he sends an index to all the "'pgi'""" received in this office. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE BUSINESS LIBRARY? 157 

One firm which expected to put up a new building, had Rrauits om mtn 
good ideas clipped from mt^azines for more than a year *•*■ *'*'" ••'• 
before construction started. These clippings were filed """' 
under the name of the feature they treated of. 

One member of this firm Bays: "This sorting rack, 
placed as part of the dividing line between the m^lii^ 
department and the general offices, is one of the results. 
Since our mail for intUviduals is likely to be rather bulky^ 
we changed somewhat the idea we got from a magazine. 
One article described a rack on the 'incoming mail' table, 
with narrow vertical divisions in which the sortii^ clerk 
places letters and department notes to the various men. 

"We have, instead, compartments that run clear 
tiirough the rack. The incomii^ mail is sorted into the 
respective pigeonholes by the man who handles this work 
on the maihi^ room side of the rack. On the office side 
of the rack the letters are taken out and stuffed into the 
delivery folders for the boy. It saves us lots of time in 
handling the incoming mail." 

In order to convert its files of old periodicals into a How maHdnM 
working library, one corporation reoi^anized its haphazard "■i' '•■ '*'■•■ 
way of handling them. Each of the 43 department '»^"'^"V 
heads — superintendents, engineers, electricians, clerks, 
chemists, purchasing i^ent, sales manager and others — 
was asked to prepare a list of the magazines which con- 
tained information helpful in his particular line of work. 
Sometimes several department heads requested the same 
magazine. An alphabetically arranged list of pubUcations 
was prepared. The departments which desired the pub- 
lications were also noted. When more than mx men 
called for the same magazine, two subscriptions for it 
were entered. 

When a publication is received at the office, a red label RouHng ths 
(Hguie 77 on page 156) is attached to its cover. On this 
Ubd the clerk inserts the names of the individuals to 
whom the periodical is to be referred, and the dates 
when it is to be forwarded to the next man on the list. 
Four days is allotted to each man on the list. This 
tune limit prevents delays and insures attention to every 
publication during its bri^ stay in each office. The 
schedule b arranged so that no man has more than two 
magazines at one time. 
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FIGURB 70: Reproduced above ii the way and the value of the library bai greatly 

•imple index card la everyday use In the Increaaed amce ita introductioii. Knoiring 

bunacM VCxary tili. the progressive w e s t ern irtiat the buainess library contains la oeces- 

finn. It has been found effective in every sary to getting the most benefit out of lt> 




PIOUSS 80; On 4 by 6 card* like the one are Indexed together— that on "rates" In this 

reproduced above, helpfUl data frotn period!- instance. This system has bad a thomughly 

cala are Indexed in <nie c^Bce. Note par- practical test over a period of several years 

ticularly that all data on any one subject and has fully demonstrated its effectivenes*- 
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Only thoee articles, of course, are read through which 
pertain directly to the work of each individual or depart- 
ment. If the department head desires to index articles 
for reference, he simply indicates them to his stenographer, 
who fills in an "Index Request" (Figure 78 on page 156) 
and sends it to the indexing department, where the 
notations are transferred to a 4-by-6 index card (Fig- 
ure 79 on page 158). These cards are classified accord- 
ing to the various subjects of interest to the 43 depart- 
ments — accounting, advertising, business efficiency, en- 
gineering (in its various divi^ons), chemistry, mill practice 
(in its different phases), purchasing, safety, selling, 
shipping, traffic, and so on. 

These index cards are placed in the general card file. 
Each department head who has requested the indexing 
oi the article receives a duplicate card which is put in a 
ref^'ence file in his own office. Thus, when a knotty 
probl^n comes along he has merely to refer to his own 
index to be able to make a request to the clerk in charge 
of the main file for the m^;azine he desires. If he fails 
to find the desired subject in his private index, he still 
has recourse to the main index, where the same article 
may have been filed at the request of another department. 
Or he simply advises the indexing department to send 
him a complete list of all articles and books which deal 
with the specified subject. 

To this indexing department also come all catalogs and 
announcements of technical book publishers. Books are 
purchased on the approved requests of department heads, 
and are indexed with the magazine articles in the proper 
d^>artment indexes as well as in the main index. 

These books are all covered and lent to any employee 
who desires them, as in any library, 

A test of the scope of this service was recently made by 
the engineering department when it asked for t^ informa- 
tion on hand dealing with electric furnaces. It received 
six books and 146 articles from American, English, and 
French papers. 

The head of a small manufacturing company who says 
he can't afford not to know what the other fellow is 
doing, calls the attention of his employees forcefully to 
articles that they should read. He finds that sometimes 
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a foremaa or other employee will feel that he is too bttsy 
^ to read, unless he is pushed to it. 

To get their attention this manager sends a "blue note" 
with the magazine. Here is what he says in one of them: 

c. J. K. 

Septembor SYSTEU will reach your desk 
shortly. I wish particularly for you to read 
th9 article "Ho* I Pick Uen" on page 205. 

There are a number of other articles bear- 
ing on the varioua phases of manufacturing 
irtiich I think it would be well worth your 
while to read. I do not think that an organ- 
ization as a whole gets nearly enough of these 
outside slants, a knowledge of which would 
naturally broaden our viewpoint. 

"I went into the office of one of my department heads 
the other day," says the president of a western concern, 
"and found that a huge pile of magazines and trade 
papers had collected in his receiving basket. Most of the 
magazines were recent issues that had not yet circulated 
amoi^ the other men who were on the list to receive 
them. When the office boy strained to lift the basket 
containing these magazine, the idea struck me pretty 
forcibly that we were paying a maximum amount of 
money for subscriptions and were getting a m i n imum of 
good from the expenditure. No doubt other concerns 
have experienced the same di£5culty. I believe the 
method we finally decided to use will prove valuable in 
otho' offices. 

"We revised our method of distributing the magazines. 
Today we get just as many as before, but we use every 
mEigazine to the best advantage and make the information 
it contains work for us permanently. A great deal of 
information is contained in every issue of each paper. 
The men want to get it. But they have no time to go 
throu^ a dozen or twenty papers every month and glean 
all the material these contain. Our previous experience 
showed us that settii^ a limit on the time a man could 
keep a magazine did not prove very effective. So we 
adopted another plan. Instead of asking every man to 
read twenty papers, we asked twenty men each to read 
one. A man has plenty of time to read one paper thor- 
oughly, from cover to cover. He might perhaps read two 
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FIGURE 81: Merely to maintain an office FIGURE 83: The card above showa the aub* 

library often is not enough. One concern now scription expiration date, and the publication 

■ends out letters like this one to employees date; the large slip is attached to the maga- 

from time to time with excellent results, zinc during the time it is in office circulation. 
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FIGURE 83: This index card might be receives. It's a practical plan with a 

called an "idea storehouBc." In one concern practical aim. It also aids in determining 

it is used to index and classify by subject all what magazines are of the most service to the 

articles in magesines which the office library company and eliminates the undesirablei, 

lei 
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FIGURE 86: The purchasing agent of one No sooner said than done, and now every 

company didn't know what to do with a department in thig business inspects the 

lot of samples be had received. Someone "museum" in the library and picks out 

suggested that the library take care of them, just the style and grade of supplies it wanta. 
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or three. But we make it a point to give him at least 
one paper each month — the same paper eveiy time — and 
he is made responsible for reporting to ua whatever it 
coDtains of general interest to our company. 

"In order to get the men thoroughly in harmoi^ with 
our plan, we make it a point to select for each man the 
trade paper covering the particular field in which he is 
interested. The man who deals with the textile trade, 
for example, receives the journal covraing the textile 
industry. Power salesmen get the power joumala. 
Advertising men receive the advertising periodicals. 
lliese men, of course, could receive other magazines; 
but we feel that, sauce they are devoting their eneigies 
to a specific branch of the business, they are vitally inter- 
ested in everything pertaining to their specialty. As - 
a matta of fact, we find that they read thoroughly the 
particular magazine or magazines assigned to them for 
the good they get out of them and for suggestions they 
can adapt to their daily work. 

' But amply having files of magazines did not do^us 
much good. We referred to them occasionally, it is true, 
but when we wanted an article we usually knew only 
that it was published in such and sucli a magazine about 
such and such a month. Each individual stored up.in 
his memory a certain portion of valuable information he 
read, remembered what he could, or made private notes 
in his data book; but no one else benefited. This sug- 
gested the filing of articles for future reference. The 
men were instructed when reading magazines to give 
every article of merit a subject title in the margin, and 
call attention on the circulation slip to the page of the 
marked article. 

"Thus an article dealing with the melting of brass 
would be captioned 'brass melting,' or a particularly 
good article on letter writing or office Eiystems would 
receive an appropriate caption. 

"When the periodical containing the marked articles 
was retiuned to the office, the clerk in charge clipped the 
entire article from the magazine and ffied it in a folder 
devoted to clippings under the same general title. The 
name and date of the magazine was indicated. This 
clipping file was indexed on an alphabetical card file 
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This plan tticM listed by subjects. Every time a new article' appeared 
nlmAMiit'diy °^ ^^^ melting of brass, for example, it was added to this 
card and filed in the general folder marked 'brass melting.' 
In order to be able to find these folders quickly, they were 
all numbered and filed numerically. Then, in looking 
up a subject, the card file was referred to and the card 
showed the number of the folder in the clipping file. In 
folder number 35, for example, we would find all articles 
on the general subject of brass meltii^. 

" It takes only a small amount of the clerk's time each 
day or BO to cUp and file articles. At the end of each 
month a list of all articles taken from the trade papers 
ifl put on the bulletin board to acquaint everybody with 
what has been added to the file. In this way everyone 
in the establishment can get the best from ihe current 
' periodicals — promptly, too — by going to the clipping file 

for the articles that interest him." 

Miscellaneous papers, reports, booklets, bulletins, and 
clippings from papers and magazines present a difficult 
problem for the librarian. The information that any 
business can 8eciu« from these sources is invaluable; 
yet the difficulties connected with filing such various- 
sized papers, and finding them again when they are 
wanted, often prevent firms from getting most successful 
use from them. 
RMHtUngi These difficulties were faced by an eastern concern. 

I"""' The manager fotmd that the speed with which he got 

information from the library vray largely depended on 
how clear the librarian's memory was as to where she 
stored the particular papers which contained the facts. 
In order to improve this lax method, he devised a com- 
prehensive filii^ scheme that has proved thtnvi^ily 
successful. 

His first step was to divide the files into five distinct 
divisions, aa follows: book reports, documents, the en- 
velop file, bulletins, and clippings. 

The book repents are in looseleaf form. Whenever 
possible, reports and data are now written up on stand- 
ard-sized sheetB. Whenever information is required from 
other departments, a note is sent requesting the informa- 
tion, and enclosing a printed looael^ sheet (Figure 80 
<Hi pi^ 168) . These sheets are niunbered and when they 
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FIOURE8S: This scene look* like a com- of their employeea, doing some helpful 

fortable afternoon at tbe dub, doesn't it? It reading and "tatdng it eaay" at the lunch 

isn't, though. It's a comer in the library hour. Cooveniencesof this sort generally in- 

of a progreaaive concern and the man is one crease the interest of employees in their work. 
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FIGURE 89: Here's a view of the librarian's all the indezins, filing, and circulating, 

office in a concern — not eo large either — "Thousands of dollars wouldn't buy this 

located on the Pacific Coast. These two girls library, " said its president, " I can't begin to 

have entire charge of the library. They do calculatethevslueit hasbeentothebusiness." 
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are completed the department filea them consecutively in 
looeeleaf binders. Most of the data in the statistical 
department is on file in this form. 

The dociunent file is designed to care for papers that * 
are too lai^ or too small to be filed in the looseleaf , 
books. It consists of a Bet of doctmient file drawers, 
taking 4^ by 0-inch envelops. These envelops are num- 
bered in consecutive order. Information is put into each 
envelop, regardless of what subject it may conc^n, 
until the envelop is fxill. A list of the subjects is writt^i 
on the front of the envelop, and each enclosure is given 
the same number as the envelop itself. 

In cases where there is a large amount of data on the \ 
same subject, or in connection with the same report, o 
written on variousTsized sheets of paper, the envelop 
file is used. It consists of a regular vertical letter file 
equipped with cap-sized envelops numbered consecu- 
tive^l When the sheets are filed a list of the contents 
is written on the front of the envelop, and each enclosure 
is given the same number as the envelop containing it. 
This file is also used for blueprints or other papers too 
large to be filed in the document file. 

The bulletin file handles small printed hooks, or bulle- 
tins. This file consists of a set of drawers about a foot 
square, in which the bxdletins are filed in order as they 
are received. Each biilletin has a number printed on the 
front cover in blue chalk. The labels on the outside of 
the drawers show the numbers of the bulletins which the 
drawer contains. 

The clipping file consists merely of a looseleaf scrap 
book, each leaf being numbered consecutively as it is 
inserted. In this book are pasted all clippings from the 
various publications that are likely to be of value. 

After the physical handling of data had been thorouf^y 
systematized in this way, a card system was used to 
indrac the material contained in the files for immediate 
reference. All of the papers on file were classified bo 
that all information on one subject was given in one place 
in the index. In doing this t^e department head went 
through all the papers on file and dictated the titles of 
the papers and reports and the various classifications 
under which they were to be indexed. 
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Om plan for The cards were written up as shown in Figure 80 on 

Indi^ring ttiit !• pg^g jgg^ there being a separate classification for each 
branch of work handled in the department. White cards 
were used, except where the name of a company or 
individual was the classification. Then a salmon-coIoFed 
card was used. Each card gave the exact title of the 
data, where filed, and the reference number. 
Thit pten (aitM The cards are filed behind regular alphabetic!^ tabs, 

according to the index letter of the subject covered. 
For instance, "electricity" would be filed in proper order 
behind the tab marked "E." 

Subjects in the same classification are entered together 
regardless of where they are filed. If it is necessary to 
compile figures on some one subject, for instance "electric 
rates," everythii^; that the files contain in connection 
with thb subject may be found by turning to the card 
marked "rates." 

Once information is put on file it is essential that it 
shall not be lost. Whenever papers from the file, there- 
fore, are lent to other departments, a rule in force requires 
them to be returned before quitting time. The file 
clerk attends to this, keeping record of papers taken away 
during the day, and collecting them at night. 

In the department where this system has been adopted, 
a great deal of miscellaneous data is constantly being 
handled and the system has been found to work out 
admirably. Papers of any kind that may be required can 
be found quickly and surely, and the files themselves are 
not congested with an assortment of various-sized papers, 
bulletins and booklets. 

The library Is a valuable adjunct to the small business 
as well as to the large. For example: In order to keep 
an accurate record of the material in bis business 
Ubrary a printer has devised a simple system. 

"I am able," he says, "to keep a simple but very 
effective index of the comparatively few magazines I 
read thoroughly. There are certain subjects in which I 
am particularly interested, and all articles on these 
subjects are recorded in the proper place in a note book. 
I get many dollar-making ideas from the written experi- 
ences of other men, so I feel that the small amount of 
time my index takes is well invested. 
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"The index is srraiiged as shown in Figure 83 on 
page 161. At the top of the sheet are listed the sub- 
jects on which I am gathering material and the name 
of the magazine. One pi^e is given to each magazine. 
At the left I enter the date of issue, and tiie date on 
which I read and filed the articles that interested me. 
In the squares I note the page. 

"For a personal record of my reading in a small number 
of selected magazines, this has turned out to be a very 
handy plan." 

An interesting method for reducing miscellaneous Pi 
clippings and other data to a standard size easy to file, " 
is in use by an engineer. H, 

He compiles his information from newspapers, text- 
books and dmilar sources by copjdng with the aid of a 



He uses an in^pensive camera with a special lens 
procured for a very small sum. Whenever he sees, in trade 
joximals, newspapers, or reference books borrowed from 
the library, any information that he considers worthy 
of a place in his records, he photographs it, mounts the 
print on a standard size sheet and files it alphabetically 
under the subject name in a looseleaf book. 

By this method, a laige sheet of printed matter can be 
reduced to a photograph of very small dimensions. If 
the reproduced characters are too small to be read with 
ease, he uses a powerful reading glass. For the small 
office with limited filing space, this plan has obvious 
advantages. 

In addition to t^e strictly reference function of the MwUnfftiM 
library, many concerns, through the library, call attention I™' *"^^ 

of executives to articles that should be of interest to ""_' 

them. The circulation slip is lai^ely used for this purpose. UbrvUn 

Whether or not the average man can in justice to the 
business find time to read during the day, it is evident 
that there are lines and desks where the work is inter- 
mittent and business reading may well "fill in;" that 
tiiere are articles or books so important that they may 
well be prescribed as a part of the wca-k. 



reading is the 
duty of tlita 
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CHAPTERXn 

SPENDING LESS FOR OFFICE FORMS 



HttM AS 



S the result of a few changes, one business cut its 
printing bill in half the first year — a saving of over 
S700. This reduction was secured by dmply 
standardizing sizes and eliminating unnecessary printing. 

Examination showed that the forms in use were of all 
fflzes. This caused confusion in the files. The first 
step, therefore, was to adopt a standard width for all 
fonos. This standard was one which was most easily 
accommodated by the tyjiewriters, and yet one whidi 
was adapted to the filing systems in xise. Length was 
also standardized. It was found that two lengths were 
necessary — a full size and a half size. In most cases the 
forma were used in triplicate and it had been the practice 
to have all three copies printed. As the duplicate and trip- 
licate always remained in either the factory or tiie general 
o£Sc^, only the original was printed under the new plan. 
The other copies were of plain paper, in different colors 
where necessary to distinguish one from the other and 
as an aid in filing. 

Hundreds of dollars can be as easily saved in many 
ofiSces every year through care and thought in designing 
that important office tool, the form. Some of the waste 
comes in not designing the form so that its initial cost 
wilt be low, but perhaps at least as great a loss comes 
from not thoroughly determining how effectively the 
average office worker can use the form. If this is taken 
fully into consideration when the form is designed, the 
time consumed in filling it in can usually be reduced. 

In the opinion of one manager, every concern should 
flelegate to one of its staff jurisdiction over the method of 
keeping records, the forms to be used, their design, their 
routing, the manner in which they are filed, and how 
they wUl be manufactured, purchased, and issued for use. 
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Although moet executives consider printed matter of 
minor importance, they would booq learn that one man 
thus authorized, nught very easily save many times his 
salary in the cost of the stationery alone. 

Tlus plan was tried by a corporation, and resulted in 
a consdderable saving. The supervisor of methods, as 
he is called, has jurisdiction over the methods and forms 
in use in all departments. The man who was chosen 
had made a careful study of the makeup of records. 
CSoming as he did from outside the organization, he was 
free from prejudices which would have hampered a man 
taken from some department within the company. Be- 
fore he took the office, each form was designed in the 
department which compiled the information to be put 
on it, and naturally it was designed to suit the conveni- 
ence of that department. While this facilitated the com- 
pilation of the report, it frequently, to a much greater 
extent, retarded the work of the department making use 
of it after it was compiled. 

The first step of the new supervisor was to procure a 
list of all records, reports, forms and the like, used by 
the company. He then analyzed the items on the list 
and classified them as to the ultimate purpose they 
served, which determined whether ease of compilation or 
ease of reference was the more important. When this 
was done, he considered each record or form in turn, 
judged how well it served its ultimate purpose, and made 
necessary changes. 

After every item on the list had been scrutinized, and 
a few records eliminated or combined with others, the 
whole system of records was soon running smoothly with 
a definite policy behind it, and individual departments 
were no longer permitted to interfere with that policy by 
drawing up their own forms to meet their own needs. 

In a general way, the user of printed forms needs to 
watch tile following points: 

1. A complete record of the conaumptloii of every form ia the 
group should be kept, and a perpetual inveotory pltui installed to 
allow the savings to continue indefinitely. 

2, Complete data should be secured as to the use of the form 
and the results derived from its service. This will be helpful when 
ooneidering possible changes. 
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ThhplanuvM 3. The form should be designed to fill its requirements in use, 

money In buylni and so that it can be handled economically hy the printer. 

4. Departmente using the forms should be told about the manu- 
facturing problems of the printer. They can then lend every aid to 
the purchoaing agent, that he may prepare Bpecifications which will 
appeal to the printer. 

If the above rules are followed, purchasing agenta can 
buy the forms at lower prices because they will be able 
to help the printer save money, and the buyer will ulti- 
mately profit. 

As a practical illustration of this very point, consider 
the saving which was made on a contract for certain 
forms used by one of the railroads. The printer handling 
this contract claimed that he was losing money, before 
these rules were observed, even though he was getting 
higher prices; whereas with the new lower prices and co- 
operation on the part of the various departments of the 
railroad company, he is able to make a fair and lejptimate 
profit. 

In taking up the study, the first step was to determine 
an ideal cost of manufacture regardless of the old methods. 
By "ideal cost" is meant a cost that could be secured by 
the printer if he had the opportunity of laying out his 
worlc in the best possible manner, using large presses 
during their otherwise idle periods, printing forms in large 
quantities, purchasing paper in carload lots, billing at unit 
prices, eliminating useless calls by salesmen, and thus 
handling the contract at a minimum expense. By giving 
the user the benefit of the savings that could be made in 
the cost, the selling price would naturally be reduced and 
an ideal price secured. 

Upon finding the ideal price in this particular case, a 
simple comparison was made with the price which was 
being paid to the printer. This comparison showed that 
a saving of |1,536.40 could be made on the printing of 
these forms, or 32% of the old cost of $4,950. 

In this instance it was evident that the purcba^ng de- 
partment had formerly boi^t these forms at a low price, 
for the printer was losing money. The purchasing agent's 
hands were tied as to further savings, however, because 
the users of the forms kept no records to allow him to 
estimate the consumption, and they were therefore con- 



n ,536.40, as thto 
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Btantly sendii^ in emergency orders, which he could not Parhapa you, 
foresee. An executive order that simple records about *'?j'"J?"''' 
the forma be kept resulted in the information coming to * " "* 
the purchasing department so that the ideal price could 
be obtained and tiie big saving resulted. 

Another instance in which savings resulted, is that of 
a concern using a lot of invoices. They had these printed 
in two colors and pen-ruled, on paper weighing 24 pounds 
to the folio. By substituting print ruling for pen-riiling, 
by accepting a standard-size invoice one-half inch nar- 
rower, and by purchasing paper in bulk, 20 poimds to 
the folio, at 20 cents less a pound, 90 cents per thousand 
was saved on these forms. 

Careful supervision over expenditures for forme resulted *" i*" "•''••*• 
in bettered conditions and a saving in a small factory p«wr^^rww 
office in Iowa. In this case a large part of the saving ronmr 
was made by using a quality of paper more suited to 
the purpose for which it was required. The manager 
listed in one class all the forms, memoranda blanks and 
records that were used only within the house. In another 
class he listed letterheads, statement blanks, and other 
stationery which reached customers. On this second 
class he did not try to economize, believing it moat 
important for customers to get a favorable opinion of 
the firm through its stationery. 

In the first class of stationery, however, the mani^^ 
found he could cut expenses considerably. He made 
several subclassifications from which he found which 
records were filled in on the typewriter, which ones with 
a pen, and which with a pencil. For the records that 
were made out on the typewriter, the manager gave "Savgnlhun- 
directions to purchase a medium grade of coated stock; dred dollars" 
and he ordered "seconds," as he found the amount of ™JlVt™°Jl, 
poor sheets he had to throw away did not outweigh the oda can 
first-cost economy. For the reconis to be filled in with a 
pen a better quality of coated stock was purchased. A 
cheap grade of uncoated paper is used for all the records 
that are filled in with a pencil. The savii^ that has been 
effected by these common sense economies has already 
amounted to several hundred dollars. 

Saving in first cost is, however, only one of the con- 
siderations in designing office forms. If the convenience 
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of the person who fills out the form is not considered, a 
large waste of time usually results and the fonn may 
„ prove expensive, no matter how low its original cost. 

When a New York office manager recraitly planned lo 
remodel some of his office forms, he went over the forms 
with his head stent^apher, listening while she explained 
her objections to the old forms.' For the first time he 
saw these forms through the eyea of the typist — the 
girl who has to use them. Difficulties which the operators 
encountered in filling in the old forms were brought to 
light, and an intelligent analj^ of these difBculties 
pointed the way to a more scientific basis for drawing up 
future forms. The outcome was a series of revised forms 
which are neater than the old ones, and which the 
operators fill in more quickly and with less nervous 
fatigue. 

One of the first things the manager discovered during 
his investigation was the fact that speed and accuracy in 
typewriting are not entirely matters of personal efficiency. 
If the best results are to be obtained, the mechanism of 
the machine itself must be taken into consideration. 
Disregard of this important factor causes much loss of 
time and waste of enei^, and is frequently the source of 
errors. In designing forms, do not foi^et that high 
personal efficiency cannot do its best when it is forced to 
contend against artificial restrictions. 
» One of the first requirements for speed in l^pewritii^ 
ta'th"^iu*i ^orms is a fixed starting point for the oj)erator. This 
lorttistypM* means that all lines of writing should begin, if possible, 
at the same margin on the left side of the page. Using 
the mar^nal stop, the operator is able to push her 
carriage to the left only a certain distance. The point 
where the carriage automatically stops is the right margin. 
When the marpnal-stop is once set, the typist need give 
the matter no further attention. This, at least, is true if 
all lines can begin on the same margin. If, however, 
they are irr^ular, the marginal stop is useless and the 
starting place of each new tine becomes an arbitrary one. 
The t3T)ist is then forced to look at the machine each 
time she writes a new fine, in order to find out where the 
line begins, and to bring the carriage into place accord- 
ingly. This involves lost motion. It not only takes 
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valuable Ume to locate an arbitrary starting point, but There it aom 

more Important, the character of the machine makes it ''^''^^'"' 

impossible for even the most expert typist to move the 

carriage back quickly and accurately unless the marginal 

stop is used. Even after constant practice and familiarity 

with a form it is impossible to bring the carriage to a stop 

at an arbitrary point except at a sacrifice of speed. In 

cases where it is necessary to do so, it is not the operator 

but the form which is at fault. The operator, however, 

comes in for the strain and worry of searching for the 

beginning of the lines. It destroys her concentration and 

results in mistakes. 

When forms are designed to make use of the marginal Before and aftai' 
stop, the operator can give imdivided attention to the 
matter to be written. New lines and spacings follow 
almost automatically. The need for considering the 
marginal stop was brought home with special force to 
this manager when he came to revise his order blank. 
Originally, the data printed at the head of this sheet was 
arranged as ^hown in Figure 00 on page 176. It is obvious 
that this sheet was drawn up without considering the 
typist who would have to fill it in. No two left margins 
are the same. On such a sheet the mechanical device of 
the marginal stop is of no value, and the operator 
must watch each new line to find how far the tj^ewriter 
carriage should be shifted. In the revision these diffi- 
culties were considered. The new order blank (Figure 91 
on page 176), provided for starting each new line at the 
same point on the left margin. With this form to fill in 
the operator does not need to look for the starting point, 
since the marginal stop finds it for her automatically. 
She wastes no energy, and does not sacrifice her speed. 
Furthermore, the completed work is neater and easier to 
read. Many office forms can be revised in this respect 
with equally good results. 

A second principle which the office manner discovered 
was the need for regularity in the spacing between lines. 
Fast writing b dependent, among other thii^, upon 
uninterrupted flow of writing. In making up forms, 
often no attention is paid to what seems like the unim- 
portant detail of setting the type matter at intervals 
that will be convenient for the typist. The spacer on 
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ORDER 


DATED 


January 10, 1918 


TO 


Est» & Horean Company, 




33 Elevsnth Avenu«, 




He« York 




PLEASE SHIP TO Rsynolda COBpany. 




ADDRESS 347 Tanth Streat, 




Brooklyn, 




N8» York. 




SHIP VIA Truck 




WANTED At once DATE SHIPPED 







PIOURB 90: Do you notice enytUng became apparent that tyinata shufOed the 

wrong with this ahipping order? Nnther typewriter carriage hither and yon in filling 

did the company ndiidi used it until a general in the form, thus wasting a lot of time. The 

overhauling drew attention to it. Then it lower figure ahowa the difficulty overcome. 





ORDER 


DATED 


January 10. 1918 


TO 


Eets & Morgan Company. 23 Eleventh Avenue, H. Y. 


SHIP TO 


Reynolds Company, 347 Tenth Street. Brooklyn, H. Y. 


SHIP VIA 


Tniok 


WAKTED 


At once UnPKD 


PROMISED 


IILLED 



FIOUSE 91: Here ia the ehipptng order many more per day because they are able 
■hown above, aa revamped for really effective to uae the tabulating devicea on their ma- 
work. The instruction heading! were lined chinei. Perhapa thia illustration will offer 
up, and now the typists can get out a great you niggegtiona for revising your forms. 
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Uie machine moves the paper up one, two or three lines, with these 

according to its adjustment. If all lines of a form are changes, the 

separated by equal intervals of space, the spacer is set k^JH^'J^'l^nd 

for that interval and the operator worries no more about on her work 

the matter. If, however, a double is followed by a single 

spacing, or vice versa, or, worse yet, if the spacing is 

irregular and does not correspond at all with the spacing 

of the typewriter, the attachment on the machine cannot 

be used to advantage. This is one of the mechanical 

features that the operator is likely to appreciate more 

than the man who designs the forms. Filling in blanks 

that are incorrectly arranged in regard to this detail 

wears down the typist's fund of nervous energy and her 

speed suffers. A second blank that the office manager 

revised with both this and the first principle in mind is 

shown, before and after revision, in Figures 92 and 93 

on page 178. Note in Figure 92 — the old arrangement — 

that some of the lines are single-spaced, while some are 

double-spaced. The result is disturbing to the typist, 

because it takes more effort to manipulate the spacer 

attachment. She must also remember when to dififerea- 

tiate between the single and double spacing. The new 

form remedies this fault. 

A third principle which the manager worked out from Thia saved her 
his investigation is related to the second principle. This strengih lor 
is: Elhninate spacing as often as possible. In order to '*"'' *"'* '*""*' 
space for a new line the typist must take her hand away, 
from the keys, turn the roll and draw back the carriage. 
These three movements in themselves consume precious 
seconds; but what is still more objectionable, they 
interrup the flow of writing and thus limit the operator's 
speed. It may seem a trivial matter except to an expert 
typist, but the loss is a material one. 

The physical loss of energy also must be considered. It you might be 
requires a pressure about equal to eight poimds to make surpriwd » nr 
a carriage return. Plainly, a decrease in the number of J^fy^"" 
returns will increase the operator's speed. The reason 
this principle has not been more generally recognized in 
devising forms is because the old traditions of writii^ 
with a pen are still standard. With a pen it is easy to 
move the hand to the next line, but on the typewriter 
each new spacing means additional time. 



cover hew illog- 
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JOBBiNfi (HHIER 

OIIDFII mfMttFR .PFPr- 


Firrnni 




WANTFD 
ORDERED BY 




COUPIPTFD 
DELIVERED TO 




OEUVEB WITH TfllS ODDER TO DEPT 
SHIP TO 


SHIPPFn 








CONTRACT NUMBER 






ACCNCY NUMBER 







FIOURB 92: Just as aooa *• you look at shorn) in Figure 90 l)cc«us« tli« lines are 

this fbnn it betomes appareot tiiat it is a unevenly spaced, as well as lacking a uniform 

hodgepodge, eitlier to fiii in or to read, iine-up for the instruction headings. Tlie fig- 

It's even more unsatisfactory than the one ure below diows how this form was improved. 





JOBBING ORDER 


ENTERED 


ORDERED BY 


WANTED 


COMPLETED 


ORDER NUMBER 


DELIVERED TO 


AGENCY NUMBER 


SHIPPED 


CONTRACT NUMBER 




TO DEPART 




DELIVER TO 




SHIP TO 





FIQUHE 93: Thia ia the jobbing order and tbe equal diatribution of tpace between 

form shown in Figure 93, as finally changed the lines. Ijttle points like this often lead to 

to get the beat results. Hote here again big savings in offices, and a quite laical 

tbecvcnline-upof all the instruction headings place to start in is on the office forms. 
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In the small office where one clerk has diverse duties How t* dntgn 
it is often most essential that every means be used that f ^ *^' 
will simplify work. The bookkeeper in a "two-man" ''•^'""™''" 
flour mill office designs all of the forms of the business, 
including those used in the books. 

"In planning a form," he says, "simply jot down on a 
piece of paper, in any order, everything that should go 
on the sheet. Take out the space and column headings, 
and arrange them in order with a view to preference. 
Next decide what is to be the sheet heading. Then 
check the notations, and see that nothing is omitted. 
List the space columns and margins, and after each one 
note, in inches, the space allotted to it. Add these 
figures and the total is the width of the sheet. The 
depth should be the same always. 

"Obtaui a sheet of drawing paper, or of ordinary HowtoeaveMMt 
wrapping paper that is larger than is required for the jJHiiJ^"''"'* 
form. On this rule in pencil the column divisions, marking 
at the top of the column what is to be printed there and 
indicating which of the coltmms are to be given the 
1-inch unit and f^-inch unit rule. On the lines that have 
been ruled, mark which are to be 'double red,' 'single 
red,* 'faint blue,' and so on. The lines can be ruled in 
color to assist the printer, if you wish. A sheet should be 
submitted after it is ruled, and on this have the printer 
paste a tissue paper proof of the printed headings 
for approval. See that the printed wording is properly 
placed on the sheet and the type uniform. If some of the 
headings, when spelled out, are too long and necessitate 
a change in type, it is best to abbreviate xmiformly. 

"A supply of 300 to 500 sheets are generally suffi- HowmuiyfonM 
cioit to order at one time; if, however, 25 or more •houldlwor* 
sheets are used per month, 1,000 may be ordered. It is JJU^Jj ***" 
not advisable on the first order to stock heavily as cer- 
tain defects may show up which demand revision on 
the next lot; if a large stock is on hand the mistakes 
will not be remedied promptly. 

"I have found that a folder in the correspondence file 
helps in preparing forms. As improvements or changes 
are suggested, I file a note of it in this folder. At the 
time of reordering, this 'tickler' is referred to, and all 
needed corrections are made." 
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FIOURE 94: The labor ooat card at the it wai made more efficient, only one opera- 
left required aeveral operation* before the tion bdng necessary. The time cord in the 
cor re ct cost waa ftrrived at. By arranging middle keeps a do*e dieck oa the work and 
tlte card diSiBreiitly, as sbowa at the right, the reaults of each compositor'a vork. 
180 
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SPENDING LESS FOR FOR OFFICE FORMS 

Even though a scheme like this is used it probably is H 
well to analyze, at intervals, every form in use in the J" 
organization. Such a "going over" made it possible to 
reduce the number of employees on the staff of one factory 
oflSce from eighteen to twelve, to operate the department 
as a whole on a'more economical basis, and ab the same 
time to increase individual salaries by raising the working 
standards of each person. 

In this reoi^anization every form used in gathering 
facte for the office was carefully studied and revised with 
a view to simplification. Even so common a form as a 
labor cost sheet proved worthy of attention. The two 
specimens (Figure 94 on page 180} show how this sheet 
looked before revision and after. 

Four operations were required to get the desired infor- Si 
mation when the sheet to the left was used. In the ^ 
first time was copied from the workman's card insert, p, 
It was expressed in hours and fractions of hours, and h 
was written in colunms at the head of which were the 
^ven rates per hour as they had been previously indicated 
on the workman's card by the timekeeper. These 
columns of time were later totaled and then extended at 
tite rates indicated at the column heads. The money 
amounte were then added together to give the total 
money cost of the labor required for the job. 

On the revised card at the right, the time in money 
value is expressed directly on the cost sheet and the only 
subsequent operation is addition. 

Of course it was necessary to chart the houriy rates, 
figured out at the rates per hour and fractions of an hour 
up to ten hoiuB. With these rates before him, the clerk ^MhlnTyMr 
now has no occasion for mental arithmetic, or machine 
or pencil figuring, when he draws off the time from the 
work cards as a basis for the cost sheet. 

The adoption of the simplified labor sheet is saving 
this manufacturing company the cost of a calculating 
machine and himdreds of dollars a year in clerical serv- 
ice. Often similar slight modifications in office forms 
will save many dollars. 

An eastern company considered the advisability of in- 
stalling equipment for recording time in the factory. 
The aim was to secure greater accuracy in the initial 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

records — the time cards. The cost man was instructed 
to examine the various devices on the market. After 
making a thorough study of the matter he reported that 
expensive new equipment would not remedy the matter 
BO quickly as properly arranged time cards. 
I "You are paying workmen from eighteen to thirty 
dollars a week," he said in his report, "and yet you make 
them figure out their own time. You are paying a high 
price for inferior clerical service." At his su^^tion new 
cards were devised. These made it unnecessary for the 
workmen to do any writing except to put in job numbers 
correctly. 

All operations and their sj^mbols are shown at the top 
of the card, as you can see. All that the workman 
needs to do is to fill in the job number opposite the 
time at which he begins work on it. The value of this 
method lies in the fact that when the time card reaches 
the office the record clerk's work ia simple. The card is 
its own calculator. The time is divided into unite of 
ten minutes each, and the units are numbered consecu- 
tively, due allowance being made for the lunch period. 
Thus, a man beginning a job at 8:40 in the morning and 
finishing it at 2:20 in the afternoon, has worked in all 
thirty-two units or five and one third hours. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

TEN PLANS FOR REDUCING THE COST 
OF SUPPLIES 

EIGHTEEN office executives who were asked to 
name their most effective means of economizing 
in the use of office suppUes emphasized the impor- 
tance of standardization. 

One of these executives, for instance, has made a close 
study of the pencils that are most effective for certain 
kinds of work. He has determined just where it is best 
to use a hard pencil, and where soft pencils will serve ta 
better advantage. He has made further tests to de* 
termine which of several kinds of hard and soft pencils 
are best. Having arrived in this way at the one best 
kind of pencil, he orders in quantities, which enables him 
to effect a considerable saving in price. 

In purchasing office forms, a wholesaler economizes in 
an effective may by printing on both sides of the sheets. 
Thus every form can be used twice. Again, the owner of 
an adjustment agency says that an effective method of 
cutting out waste in the use of supplies — and therefore 
lessening buying needs — has been to chai^ each desk 
with the quantities it uses. 

"In planning our stationery purchases," says a whole- 
sale grocer, "we use a simple record which keeps track 
of the quantity and price paid. Formerly our stationery 
was ordered by anybody and everybody, and usually it 
was not ordered at all until someone discovered we were 
out. Now we have systematized and standardized the 
placing of orders, and can buy stationery to much better 
advantage than before." 

Much waste can be eliminated by careful attention to 
this question of supplies. Standardization, good buying, 
careful storing, and proper use of supplies will usually 
effect appreciable savings. 
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184 MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

How two con- The war changed all requiremeats in a small office in 

Mms »vBd on Waterloo, Iowa, because it cut off much of the supply of 
their paper bill certain dyes that had always been used in makhig the 
tinted paper on which many of the office forms are printed. 
As a result, this concern found that there was greater 
economy in specifying plain white paper, where before 
the war the other kind proved as satisfactory, and cheaper. 
Paper, in fact, has recently been a serious item to 
many men who buy, owing to the price. A Cleveland 
concern has made a worth-while saving by purchasing 
"nevra print" paper by the ream for carbon sheets and 
scratch pads. It is cut and padded by the paper com- 
pany, and is considerably less expensive. 
Rubber bamb ^^'^ managers have given the question of using rub- 

are expemlvo— her bands more than a passing thought, although in 
Uieri^ "'''"'^ almost every business house they cut a big figure. Pounds 
and pounds of them are shot away by office boys, other 
' pounds are carried home, and still more pounds find their 
way to the waste basket, while untold numbers of them 
are used unnecessarily because careless clerks will put 
half a dozen bands arotmd a package where one is suffi- 
cient. And within the past few years the price of rub- 
ber has gone up with such leaps and boimda that elastic 
rubber bands are becoming almost a luxury. 

Recently a buyer for a firm usii^ quantities of these 
accessories sought to reduce the cost by having assort- 
ments placed in small boxes so that no more would be 
taken than necessary on an order. The bands were 
issued in that manner, cutting down the waste of them * 
several hundred per cent. 
Here's one way He also tried out a gum tape machine for fastening 

nuUhir"fauvde packages and found that the cost of a mile or so of the 
tape about equaled that of a pound of rubber bands; so 
the machine became permanent. Now the firm uses 
gum tape machines for all packages going out of the office 
and for all papers to be stored in the office. 

A great waste lies in the spoiling of forms and station- 
ery from improper handling and storing. The manager 
of one office has solved this problem. 

"The only objection I have to looseleaf systems," he 
says, "is the heavy waste that often comes through failure 
to take proper care of the sheets. I have seen forms, which 
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FIGURE 95: If office BuppUea are to be con- 
•erved, the office manager muM know how 
rapidly they normally are uaed. A card like 
this not only ^ves thia information, but it 



Utta the paat orders with the order number 
and ahowB the quantity rectived ai well as 
the amounts delivered, the balance on hand, 
the exact location in the stock room, and to on. 
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FIQURB 96: Shelving like thia for better of auppUea ahould have a separate compart- 
•upply storage can be made dther of wood ment. This is easy to provide for with Con- 
or sted. If of wood, it con be made by any itruction of this type. Note the varied aim 
good carpenter at slight expense. Bach kind of the shelves shown in thia Uluatratica. 
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186 MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

Howtoeon> Cost from half a cent to ten cents each, lying in opffll 

•■'^'''^''•"'W'y pilea on a shelf in the stationery room. These piles grad- 
^™ ually shift from side to side in being handled, allowii^ 
dust and dirt to attack many of the top sheets and some- 
times those lying far below. A bookkeeper, in changing 
his books, will naturally run down below the injured ones 
for a clean supply and throw away the soiled sheets. 
Often, too, he takes more sheets to his desk than necessary 
and never puts them back, or will soil or injure them 
before they are used. When such losses occur every 
time a book is changed, the sheets thrown away quickly 
run into money; but the waste is not recorded, it seema 
small and generally it escapes the manager's notice. 

"This waste, however, is easily eliminated, and in 
doing away with it in my concern I have made the 
sheets easier to handle and care for. In selecting the 
paper, I use heavy stock ledger paper of the best quality 
that can be obtained. It will stand erasures without 
letting the ink run into the texture and blur the writing 
and it is heavy enough to stand wrinkling and heavy 
usage, since sheets may remain in current binders for 
years. I have discovered that there is no economy in 
buying light weight or cheap paper, for at most only a 
small quantity is used. The increased initial cost is 
more than met by the service which a better grade of 
paper gives, 
^methodfor "The sheets are 'green-edged'; that is, green solution 

■*"'|"B rtaUon- jg appUed to the edges of the paper. When the sheets are 
'"* " bound in book form, this gives the book a neat appearance 

and overcomes the untidiness of soiled and mieven 
edges. 

"When the sheets come from the printer, I have them 
tied up in small packages containing from twenty-five to 
fifty each. On one edge and one side of each packf^ 
the form number or name is marked in ink. The wrapping 
paper is heavy, to keep out light, and the packages are 
stored on a flat, dry shelf in order to help them keep their 
shape and color. 

"To overcome waste in broken packages I buy twenty- 
ounce duck (canvas) and make bags in the form of an 
envelop, having buttons and loops of tape sewed on the 
flap for fastening as shown in Figure 100. These bags 
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CUTTING THE COST OF SUPPLIES 187 

are just large enough to contain the contents of one of ThiipiMaavu 
the packages. Current needs are supplied from these Urae ill "rtywl 
iDags, and when one bag is emptied, a new package is 
opened, the bag is refilled and no loose sheets are left 
lyii^ around to become soiled or injured. The bags 
protect the sheets in every way. 

"Shelves are installed in the vault, one shelf for each 
bag. A loop of tape is sewed on the side of the bag and 
on this the name of the sheet is printed in ink. This serves 
a double purpose; it locates the correct b^ and aids in 
pulling it down from the shelf. The sheets are thus 
readily accessible for the bookkeeper. He takes the bag 
with all ito contents to his desk and removes only enough 
sheets to change the binder. 

"Forms other than book sheets are also given care, ^welal caUiwis 
They are delivered in small, tight packages, and wrapped, j!?T^'''2!L|™ 
marked, and stored the same as the looseleaf sheets. when tfie"»toSt 

"I have two cabinets as shown in Figure 101, nineteen islarge 
inches deep, fifty-two inches wide and sixty inches high, 
each having three adjustable shelves. They are set in a 
convenient location for the stenc^aphers and book- 
keepers. One case contains the broken packages of 
letterheads, envelops, carbon paper and all the other 
forms used by the stenographers, while the other holds 
all the forms, excepting the book sheets, to supply the 
bookkeepers and clerl^. The size of the pack^e is 
ordered so as to fit the space reserved in the cabinet for 
the form. 

"One of my stenographers is in charge of the cabinets Brakw pKk>o«t 
and stationery room. Every Thursday she carefully ofstailonwy 
goes over them, straightening and replenishii^ the stock JJI^d'^'JlI^,'"'' 
as necessary. No broken packages are allowed in the 
stationery room to accumulate dust and later be consigned 
to the waste basket. Shortages are shown in ample time 
to restock. By having this system, with a single clerk 
in chaise of the office supplies, great efficiency is obtained 
and waste is practically eliminated. 

"The waste of stationery is apt to be a large and 
elusive item of expense, and it is such methods as I have 
described that help to keep this item low. A little care 
at practically no additional cost is, I have found, c<»i- 
ducive to great economy." 
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188 MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

Thia purchasing An overcareful policy in buying and distributii^ office 
agentrtartMi supplies sometimes results in a waste of time and effort 
""* that more than offsets the saving. 

The proprietor of a southern cotton mill says in this 
connection: "Mr. James was put in as piu-chasing agent 
about a year ago, succeeding a man who had been 
exceedingly careless and easygoing in handling office 
supplies. No one knew better than Mr. James that there 
had been waste and he set out to put on the brakes, as 
I expected him to do. For the first month or so the 
results seemed what I wanted. 

"He adopted a system of issuing supplies by which 
the wants of each member of the office force were checked 
up and compared with the work accomplished. He kept 
pace with new methods, and introduced into the office the 
notion of care in small savings which had been one of our 
greatest needs. The cost of office maintenance took a 
sudden drop and I congratulated him on these results. 

"But one day I happened to overhear a conversation 
between two stenographers that set me thinking. The 
stenographers were evidently ruffled at the way affairs 
were going und^ Mr. James' direction. I b^an a quiet 
investigation. I discovered that our 'office feeling' — 
the spirit of team work among our people — ^had fallen to 
about the vanishing point. 
Ha got after "Up to the time when Mr. James stepped into the 

hfnriifi^^lliiu. purchasing agent's position our office force had been 
™"""" ' noted for its loyalty. In spite of the fact that we had 
several hundred clerks, we had been able to maintain a 
sense of personal relation that brought about effective 
results. Our clerks worked under the best conditions, so 
far as their personal comfort went, and they took real 
pleasure in the day's routine. Carelessness in the use of 
supphes, encouraged by the lax methods of Mr. James' 
predecessor, was about the worst criticism that could be 
made of them. 

"Mr. James began by keeping exact records of supplies 
fiunished. Nobody found any fault with that, although 
I discovered in my investigations that his manner of 
announcing varioiis chai^^ was rather imfortunate — ^it 
led some of the employees to think they were rmdex 
suspicion. 
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FIGURE 97: In sonie offices more stationery FIGURE 98: Here U s simple record that 

is wasted by aoiling, than is used. This may be kept for each Idnd of printing. If 

cabinet placed upoo the typists' deslcs of one ordered from more than one printer, the 

) cut the coat of paper measurably, printer's name is placed in the second column . 
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FIGURE 99: This convenient rack for sup- mentsof practically any size ot shape. If the 

plies can be made to accommodate anything supply room is in charge of a derk who has 

from penp<Mnta to kdger sheets since the sole access to su^>Ues he can be held respon- 

I be subdivided into compart- sible for their good condition when mnted, 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

"But his Buccess in cutting down expenses at first 
evidently made him anxious to show too good a record 
every month. Not content with seeing that there was 
no waste, he began to cut down the quality of supplies. 
Cheaper correspondence paper made its appearance. I 
had noticed this casually, but the change was so slight 
that in the rush of other matters I had given it little 
thought. Then, cheaper ink was supplied, poorer 
mucilage, and pencils that deteriorated in qu^ty with 
every purchase. 

' ' Typewriters, too, had previoxisly been kept in the best 
of repair by frequent visits of an inspector from the 
agency. This work had been done on contract, so that 
aside from keeping the machines clean, the girls had had 
no trouble with them. Mr. James canceled the contract, 
and after that, as one of the stenographers said, 'it hurt 
him like visiting a dentist' to provide adequate repairs. 

"When a stenographer reported that her machine 
needed attention he would ask her if it wasn't something 
she could attend to herself. Often it was, but it took 
time that showed up unfavorably in the record of her 
day's work. And when a repair man was necessary, it 
was sometimes days before he arrived. 

"The same conditions appeared when it came to 
providing new office or desk- conveniences. Previously 
the office force had prided itself on having every needed 
labor-saving device or convenience about aa soon as it 
was marketed. Without doubt, our liberality had gone 
too far. But under Mr. James we went too far in the 
opposite direction. 

"An improved copyholder came on the market — one 
*?"*'??!?**. ***** ^^ excellently adapted to our work. Mr. James 
""""'" "**' was asked to supply the office, and after fencing for a 
while as to the utihty of it, said he would take the matter 
under consideration. He was still considering it when I 
looked into the sitxiation, although the request bad been 
repeated several times and notwithstanding that the 
business was in condition to spend money that would 
increase office efficiency. 

"These are merely individiuil examples of the attitude 
Mr. James took toward purchases of all sorts. Such an 
attitude could have only one result. First, the clerks 
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PIGUKElOl: Probably any carpenter could office is in a dirty end dusty city, to have 

make an efTecttve supply cabinet for you, doors provided. Such cabinets often save 

from this simple drawing. While many cabi- hundreds of dollars. They can be made prac- 

nets are open in front, it may be best, if your tically dust -tight with felt ' 'weather strips." 
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FIGURE 103 : Thia picture carricB two good Thit picture was placed on the bulletin board 

BUggC3ti(»)>. The first ia that by using the in one office to show how quicldy little sav< 

Inezpenuve metal holder the lact inch of a ing« will mount up. Adapting the idea may 

pencil is made as serviceable as the first, set your employees to thinking — end saving. 
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CUTTING THE COST OF SUPPLIES 

grumbled, thinlring the changee irore temporary and 
accidental. They tried to make up for the iaconveniencee 
by closer attention to their work, just as they would 
have done in a rush season — ^that ia what I call office 
loyalty. But when the annoyances continued, their 
grumbling became chronic and they stopped tryh^; to 
make up time and turn out quality work when pencils 
broke and typewriter ribbons filled the type or required 
frequent changing. 

"The 'oflSce feeling' had undei^ne a change. Ilie 
employees felt that if the management considered that 
their work was worth only inadequate supplies there was 
no reason why they shotild care about quality. About 
the time I began my investigation I noticed that the 
quality of the letters I was eignii^ had fallen off notice- 
ably. Not only were the characters smudgy, but there 
were a great many mistakes. The stenographers were 
getting careless on their own account. And when I looked 
up the records, I found that the actual output of work 
was growing smaller, and routine tasks were piling up. 

"Finally, after I had satisfied myself about conditions, 
I took the matter up with Mr. James. I found that 
instead of recognizing nustakes in his methods, he was 
Iretful over the attitude of the force, accused them of 
being irritable and careless, and at last declared that he 
believed th^ were trying to 'do' him — usually the last 
resort of the executive without the right perspective. 
Of course, the situation was an intolerable one. A new 
executive came in who struck the happy medium between 
wastefulness and overcarefulness and soon the office 
ran smoothly once more." 

Following are several plans which are valuable in stop- 
ping office wastes. Many of them are described by th^ 
originators, and should be "liftable" for use in the general 
run of offices. 

1. This plan eaves doUan ^in,- tceek on the stamped 
envelop biU 

"Stamped envelops which have been incorrectly 
addressed or otherwise spoiled may be thrown in the 
waste basket by the clerk or stenographer who has made 
the error, because he fears discovery. 
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"To encourage saving such envelops for redemption 
at the post office, X have placed a large pasteboard box on 
the mailing table. It bears this notice, 'Deposit Here 
All Envelops for Redemption.' When full, the contents 
are redeemed. There is no private examination to see 
who was at fault. The saving in postage amounts to 
quite a sum." 

£. These methods saved 75% of the carbon paper hiU 

"Our firm had been paying about a cent a sheet for 
carbon paper for a loi^ time," says a chief clerk, "and, 
with something like fifty stenographers and typists, the 
bill for carbon paper alone was no trifling matter. The 
workers apparently failed to g^t the best use out of the 
paper supplied to tbem. 

"I set out to discover the wasteful workers. After a 
short time, I found that the majority used each sheet 
only about five times. I saw a young man in one depart- 
ment use his imtil it was completely worn out. He was a 
typist, and wrote on 'form' paper. All he had to do 
was to fill in two lines each at the top and bottom of the 
page. 

"The remedy I found for the situation was to have 
stenographers and typists buy ten sheets of carbon paper 
out of their own pockets. Ten sheets for ten cente. 
That woke them up. 

"That month we bought less than half the usual 
amoimt of carbon paper. After my experiment no more 
sheets went into the waste basket with only half a dozen 
impres^ons made from them. Each employee received hb 
ten cents back after a reasonable time. 

"I went fxu^er, however. I had the young man who 
filled in forms save his carbon paper after using. It was 
given to a stenographer who used her carbons for letters. 
The letterhead took up the first quarter of the sheet, 
and the signature the last few lines so that the portion used 
by the typist was not needed by the stenographer. At 
present we use about one quarter the amount of carbon 
paper we used a year ago." 

3. Here's a plan that saved on stationery biUs 

A scheme that practically cut in two the bill for blotting 
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E&eets was recently devised in the office of a consulting 
engineer. The men were in the habit of taking quantities 
of these sheets and stocking up with them, each man 
taking what he thought he would need. But as there 
were no places about the draftii^ tables where such 
sheets could be kept well preserved, they soon became 
creased or soiled, and then many were thrown away, 
although they had had no use at all. 

"To overcome this xmnecessary waste," says the 
engineer, "I had the stock clerk make up a paper folder 
in -which was fastened a sample of every kind of sheet 
obtainable, the smallest sheets on top. These sheets 
were then numbered with heavy block numbers and the 
folder hui^ in a conspicuous place. A full supply of 
sheets was provided, each kind in a separate folder or 
roll with the corresponding number on the outside, and 
all' of the supplies kept under lock and key. When a 
sheet was needed it took but a few seconds for a draftsman 
to run through the folder, select the most suitable kind 
of paper and call for it by the proper ntunber. 

"This system cut out practically all the waste. In 
addition, it introduced to the men new kinds and forma 
of sheets which often were more suitable for the work 
in hand than those they had been in the habit of choosing." 

4- This plan saves both stationery and time 
An office manager was cautioned by the buyer that 
his typists were using more stationery tiian was necessary 
— the inference being that there was a large waste either 
from misappropriation or carelessness. Observation 
showed that sheets of paper would lie around on a desk, 
become soiled, and then be destroyed. It was estimated 
that some employees wasted 10% of the stationery 
issued to them. 

To remedy this condition, all stationery now is issued in 
packages of 25, 50, and 100 sheets. At exactly 10 sheets 
from the bottom of the package is placed a requisition 
slip which the typist is required to sign in order to get 
more paper. "Diese slips, as turned in, are filed in the 
stock room, and when totaled at the end of the month, 
show exactly how much and what stationery each 
operator has received. 
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A ilmpls nwk In order to keep the stationery from becoming spoiled, 

Hmih^ kMp uniform paper racks are used. As the paper is placed in 
^™ "" the rack, with the end toward the user, pressure is first 

applied to the pile by means of the thumb nail — ^much as 
a printer does when he prepares his paper to feed to the 
press — in order to slant the pile of paper so that the edge 
of each sheet may be eaaly taken off. Permanent pressure 
is then applied by means of a spring. 

This arrangement is shown in the drawing (Figure 97). 
The pressure from this attachment is enough to hold the 
sheete in place, yet not enough to mar or tear the papOT 
when it is removed. 

By this method it is posable to keep an accurate record 
of each sheet of paper, to whom issued and when, and to 
check up outgoing letters against the amount of sta- 
tionery each operator jreceived. 

6. This plan stopped a 56% waste of expensive formt 

Perfupathb "The purchasing agent for our concern," says a manu- 

ptan would work facturer, "noticed, when going over a report of the 

uwsHinyour supplies his department had furnished the rest of the 

organization, that an immense quantity of triplicate 

order blanks was used. A telephone call to the order 

department gave him the niunbCT of orders for machines 

received from branches and salesman. This was entirely 

incommensurate with the number of blanks that were 

issued — in fact, the proportion was 460 actual orders to a 

thousand blanks. 

"As a teealt of this investigation each branch manager 
was limited to a minimum of 975 orders per thousand 
blanks; 25 seemed a reasonable amount for unavoidable 
losses. Similar restrictions now apply to practically all 
of this company's forms. Since adopting this rule the 
purchasing ^ent has increased his orders for scratch 
pads, and in almost every other stationery item there has 
been a marked drop." 
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A FEW SHORT CUTS IN ACCOUNTING 

IT costs us only about half as much now aa formerly Cutti 
to handle our records on accounts payable," Bays a j'°*n 
bookkeeper who is always looking fin* new ways to " ** 
cut c^ce costo. ' ' We also spend only about half aa much 
time at the work as before; yet we find that our records 
are even more valuable than they used to be. Our system 
has worked so well for us that we believe it should 
produce similar results in other concema 

"We made the savii^ in two ways: first, we reduced the 
number of operations; second, we adopted a compact card 
index and a simple voucher Edieet in place of an inomense 
voucher register, ten feet long, that we had previously 
used. The work is now arranged so titat seveo^ entries 
are made at one time on the typewriter. This con- 
siderably reduces the time and labor. 

"We have eliminated hand work in a dozen or more vniy 
places, \mng rubber stamps instead; yet we have not 
decreased the value of the records in a single instance. 
In fact, we increased their effectiveness when we reduced 
the labor in making them. 

" Our former plan was to make a record of all vouchers 
to be paid on a page that contained enough columns to 
accommodate every department or controllii^ account, 
governing auxiliary departmait records, to which an 
e:q>enditure might be charged. Our company owns a 
number of mines. In order to have the record complete, 
it was necessary to have a separate column under each 
department for each mine. As our operations grew, the 
size of this book increased, imtil at the time when it 
was abandoned, as we have said, it was fully ten feet 
long whea open. 

"The importance of having immediate access to the 
ori^nal record of an invoice and its voucher was indicated 
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HowDarbon to US time and again in legal proceedings. We never 

^""^r^llf" ^^^ *^^® ^ satisfy a lawyer with anythii^ but the 
"" "~" "" original record, and we found that our filing Bystem 
did not permit xiB to find that quickfy. We had been 
depending largely upon our ten-foot roister and an 
adequate filing ^rstem. 

"As our ssrstem is now, the originals are the records 
to which we most often refer. This original record we 
know as tiie voucher sheet which is assembled in a bound 
volume with the original invoices and papers. It is a 
carbon made at the same time as the statement of settle- 
ment — ^which goes to the supply company from which 
we have purchased — and the paying check. All three 
of these documents are written at once. The state- 
ment of settlement is exactly twice the size of the check, 
and the voucher sheet is twice the size of the statement 
of settlement. 
A ii u pMBi Mn i "Writing the three at once means an important saving 

piu thataavn ^f ]^\x>t; and it also means that all the documents corre- 
spond in every detul. The check, which is smalls 
tlian the other sheets, drops out of the typewriter after 
the name and address, the amount, and a r^erence to the 
statement of settlement are entered. Then as much of 
the invoice as may be necessary is copied to the state- 
ment of settlement; and at the same operation, of 
course, the carbon transcribes the invoice on the voucher 
sheet. At the next turn of the typewriter platen the 
statem^it of settlement drops out. A final entry is 
made on the voucher sheet to indicate the accotmt to 
which the bill is to be charged, the name of the mine, 
and the initial of the clerk who made the voucher. In 
this way, one operation makes all these documents. 
Why windtw " The treasure- signs the check after it has been signed 

by the general auditor. We then place it, with the ' 
statement of settlement, in a window envelop — thus 
we avoid the necessity of writing the address again. 

"For qmck refwence to a pven creditor's account 
we have a card file. The cards are arranged alphabeti- 
cally according to the names of the creditors. Each 
card has twenty-four spaces, in which to make records 
of payments. Columns are provided to show the voucher 
number, date of entry, the amount and the date. 
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"Our method of handling checks is a little unusual. 
In fact, the sheet which we have been calling a 'check' 
might better be termed a 'warranty of payment.* In ""*"* 
the lower left-hand comer, under the words 'payable 
through,' we stamp with a rubber stamp the name of 
the bank through which payment is to be made. We 
have accounts in several banks. When our check, or 
'warranty,' returns to the bank, it is brought, together 
with all of the 'checks' received on that day, to our 
treasurer. He at once makes out a regular check to the 
bank coverii^ the entire amount. One entry then 
sufiSces in the cash book for alt the payments made that 
day through that particular bank. Later the separate 
checks are returned to the general auditor, and are 
filed in numerical order. The invoice (and any other 
papers connected with the transaction) and the vouch^ 
sheet are all bound together in uniform volumes, the 
number on the voucher sheet representii^- the page 
number. 

"The operation of finding a certain voucher is some- TTite p tin imfcw 
thing like finding a given page or chapter in a book '■j?*"""""' 
in a hbrary. We first go to otu* card index, find the 
name of the concern to whom the voucher was made, 
find the item wanted, and thus secure the voucher nxmi- 
ber. We then go to our voucher "library," select the 
book containing this number, and find the voucher 
and papers as you find a page number in a book. 

"I should like to call special attention to an important 
feature of our check. Just above the space left for in- 
dorsement are these words, which txun the check into a 
vaUd receipt: 'Indorsements legally and technically 
correct must be made below. Officers of corporations 
must 0.ve their proper titles. Signatures by mark must 
be witnessed and witness's residence must be stated. 
One ^arty signii^ for another must attach power of 
attorney. Indorsement of payee hereunder will con- 
stitute a receipt for the account specified hereon.' 

^'A complete record of all voucher amounts is made 
on a 'voucher index.' This index ia printed on a letter- 
size sheet. It has columns in which we enter the voucher 
number and amount. Posting? of totals are made from 
this index to the ledger. 
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EiTort In eh»dc "We post to the other ledger accoimts direct from the 

ir'tf''*..*T?^1r voucher sheet, which is our permanent and origoal 
bftmtUa record. 

"This sjrstem, which requires us to make only two 
postings, has greatly decreased the number of errors. 
Experience has shown us tliat over 60% of the orors 
in balances are directly due to rerecording and sum- 
marizing. Our method eliminates most of this extra 
WOTk. We have proved in our office that even the small 
concern can have the benefits of a voucher system." 

Another interesting voucher system is used in a small 
eastern office. The treasurer of the concern tells about it: 
" The basis of a ' voucher system ' is the cheek, and it is by 
the checks that I govern the filing of such records as 
authorize their issuance. My check book is in duplicate, 
each strip of original checks having a blank sheet below, 
nxunbered to correspond with the checks. The blank 
sheets are permanently bound in the check book. The 
checks are written by hand with a manifold pen and soft 
carbon, thus providing an exact duplicate of the check 
itself. 

"This method practically makes impossible errors that 

often occur when the notation of the check is copied on a 

stub or elsewhere. Typewritten checks in manifold are 

splendid. But a small office is sometimes not equipped 

to handle these successfully. 

"The statements and invoices, and such other papers 

Art in the doo< ^ '^"'-y ^^® anything to do with the payment, are 

umentstitttw seciirely stapled together. The top one is stamped with 

^^J^"*"" *"• a rubber vouchra" stamp, on which the three middle letters 

''^ of the word 'voucher' have been broken away to leave a 

blank space. In this space the number of the check 

used in paying the account is written. 

"The papers are then filed by this number in a folder, 
which is indexed by the first and last check numbers it 
contains. The folders are placed in a vertical transfer 
filing case. 

"When one or more part-payments are made on an 
account, the voucher number of each payment is put on 
the papers. But all the papers are held on the ciurent 
unpaid file until the final payment is made and the 
transaction is finally disposed of. 
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FIGURE 105: When reports of large size flat-top desk shown in this picture is used for. 

must be examined, the work of going over This deslc is also handy for the occasiooal "ez- 

tbem can be lessened by having a large flat tra"man. One executive uses the pigeonholes 

surface to lay tbem out on. That's what the in the roll-top desk for confidential papera. 
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FIGURE 106: Theuseofwell-Bdectedthort they will take up only a few minutes of his 

cuts in the (Kcounting department helps to time each day. Below are shown two of the 

make the reports that go to the owner or tMef reports this manager is looking over. They 

executive so compact and informative that are ready for him early every moming. 




FIGURE 107: Agood testof whaCabusiness how current expenses and the current balance 
it doing lies in comparative fiBurea. Even if sheet compare with those of last week, lut 
you keep your books yourself it is often worth month, or last year, ^eeta «milar to these 
while to get reports similar to these to tell you will help to give you this information quickly. 
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"Then they are filed by the check number of Urn final 
payment and they can easily be identified by this number 
in case subsequent reference to them becomes necessary. 

"Payroll vouchers, and others coming from such 
sources as the cash book, are filed by the check number 
in the same manner. This makes the entire filing system 
unified and simple and it is easy to get at any papers we 
happen to want later. 

"I have foimd that vouchers for a company doii^ a 
yearly business of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
iisually do not fill more than one transfer drawer in five 
to seven months. The system is convenient, insures quick 
reference, entails Uttle operating expense, and is extremely 
compact." 

Highly mechanical in its routine, bookkeeping offers 
many chances for discovering short cuts which save time 
and lower costs. A MilwaiJcee manufacturer, realizing 
this fact, was struck with what seemed to him the needless 
waste in entering cash receipts item by item in the cash 
book. As a result of his study he devised a method which 
does away with this labor. He now posts direct to the 
customer's account from his letter, filing this for reference 
in case of a dispute about payment. 

In assortii^ the day's mail in this concern, remittance 
letters are all put in a pile by themselves. Pinned to 
each letter is the check, draft, postage, currency, or money 
order which pays the bill. The papers accompanying the 
remittance are stamped with the rubber staJnp impres- 
sion following: 





Check. 


.. DnlXs 


. CuiTMicy. 


Postal M. 0. . . . 


. Eipi«uM.O., 


. P<MUgB 


Amt. Hec'd.... 


..Di. 


. Cr. to Aocoont 


Cashier Dept.. 


.. Acc't Dept... 


. Account 



When a letter accompanies the money the impression 
is stamped on the letter. If a statement is enclosed with 
the remittance, the impression is stamped on the envelop. 
The statement is later receipted and returned to the 
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FIOURB 108: ThiB accounta-payable r«> ant complications. It alao show* to wbum the 

port ^vet at a glance the amount purchased bumnen is going as well as what purchase* 

durlnc the aaath. It helps to prevent over- are being made. It also serves as an accu- 

Nght of due accounts, thus avoiiUng unpleas- rate check on the material used and its price. 
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M/^TFfiAl nfiifivfit 




BATE OF 
INVOICE 


ACCOUNT INVOICE RECEIVED 
NUMBER NUMBER 


AMOUNT 




mracra 


Hay 28 
28 
30 


4 
11 
18 


3S474 
5 

6 


' 3V231 
68 
680 






28 
27 
27 
27 
28 


173 
179 
X79 
179 

179 


5 

6 

7 
S 
9 


2T;000 
125 
325 
75 
738 
795325 




!■' 






1 









FIOURB 109: Here are a couple of dmple certifies that the invoice is correct. The 

tbnns that will help you keep a check on the form at the right lists the invoices as paid, the 

money you pay out. To the left is the one account number, the number of the Invcdce 

used as authority for paying out money. It received, and also gives a record of payments. 

204 
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customer, while the letter or envelop, as the case may be, 
becomes what would ordinarily be the company's journal 
record of the transaction and is handled accordingly. 

The cashier's department receives these letters, together 
with the nwney, in a bimch after each mail deOvery. 
There, the remittance is detached from the letter or 
envelop and a checkmark placed on the form shown, 
after the proper classification — drafts, postf^^, checks, 
and 80 on — in which it falls. The amount of the remit- 
tance is also noted in the proper space. 

Next, the letters are taken to a wide-carriage adding 
machine, where the figures noted on the letters or envelops 
are added up on a white sheet of paper styled the "reca- 
pitulation sheet." The sum must agree with the amount 
of money actually received. When the cashier checks 
over and finds that this is the case, he O. K.'8 the sheet 
with his initials and sends it, together with all papers, to 
the bookkeepers. 

In the meantime, he has debited cash with the total 
amount received, and awaits the report of the book- 
keepii^ department in order to make his distribution to 
the credit of the correct ledgers. 

The first operation of the bookkeeping department is to 
arrange the remittance letters and envelops in alpha- 
betic^ order, according to the name of the sender. After 
Una has been done, the amounts are again listed on a 
recapitulation sheet with a space left between each letter 
of the alphabet, as follows: 



61 83 

The same process is followed throughout the entire 
alphabet. These figures are totaled, taxd their sum also 
must agree with the cashier's approved total, which 
appears at the left on the same sheet. 

The object of this second listing is to give a chance to 
trace and identify the remittance at any future time, even 
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A mtino n> thou^ the correepondence itself should be misplaced in 
BRipia aS bow the files. These recapittilation sheets are carefully filed 
tiM pton worn j^^ order day aftor day, and they act as a check in case of 
dispute. 

For example, a man named Harris writes in, claiming 
that he sent his check for $43.12 under the date of Jan- 
uary 10th, but that the payment fails to appear on 
his monthly statement. If search shows that by some 
mistake tfc^ letter or envelop which accompanied his 
iranittance has been misplaced or lost, the recapitulation 
sheets would still afford a chance of locating the pay- 
ment. By looking under H on three or four sheets 
under dates near January 10th, the bookkeeper could 
readily learn if such an amount had been received. 
Failure of an item to appear on the recapitulation sheets 
is pretty definite evidence that the letter containing 
tiie remittance has never been rec^ved. 

The company has found it well worth while, because of 
this additional check against mistakes, to spend the few 
minutes required in listing remittances in alphabetical 
order. 

The bookkeeper next posts the various accounts 
into the ledger di«ct from the letters or envelops. When- 
ever a customer is entitled to a discount, the amount of 
the discount, and the full sum credited to the account, 
are noted in the proper spaces on the fcHin originally 
stamped on the letter when it arrived. 

After the posting is complete for all lett^s, the book- 
keeper ag^ puts the recapitulation sheet into the 
addu^ machine and figures out the proper credit dis- 
tribution; that is, he determines how much'went into 
ledger number one, how much into ledger number two, 
and so on, and the amount of discount allowed. 

The recapitulation sheet is again referred to in the 
cashier's department, where the cash entry fw the day 
is complete by distributing the amounts received to 
the credit of the various ledgers. The letteig and en- 
velops are filed in the general correepondence files. 

This system has completely done away with the 
tedious listing of remittances item by item in the cash 
book, without destroying tiie careful check on amounts 
received which the cash book also affords. 
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There is, if anything, eveikless danger of making mis- Can you tail on 
takeB than where the cash book is used, and the plan cute *• imtant how 
the posting required in the bookkeeping department "" *•"•"'• 
almost in two. Thoroi^hly simple, it can be adopted 
in both small ^id large concerns, whether the number 
<^ remittance letters received each day amounts to 
10 or 300. 

One concern found that its accoimting routine was 
defective in that the bookkeeping department could not, 
at a moment's notice, tell just how much the firm owed. 
Its system was indefinite and left the accountii^ depart- 
ment very uncertain of itself in regard to outstanding 
obligations. In fact, an examinatioa on one occasion 
revealed that where the books showed total accoimts 
to be 160,000, the actual indebtedness was (92,000. 

It is probable that very much the same condition 
prevails in other concerns. In most cases where the 
system ia unsatisfactory the invoices are recorded on 
a register and then referred to the purchasing depart- 
ment or stock room for an O. K. on quantity, price, 
eirtensions, and so on. Only after tiiese departments 
have completed their work does the bookkeeper get the 
invoice to credit it to accounts payable, and charge it to 
the proper material or distribution accounts. 

That was the way this concern formerly handled its Aalmptoehanio 
invoices. By making a few simple changes in the regu- '** ""' " 
lar routine the system has been tightened up and when 
the preddent wants accxuate information about the 
amount of accounts payable, the bookkeeper can satisfy 
him without delay or error. Invoices are now handled 
as follows: 

All incoming mail is received and opened in the mail- 
ing department. The head of the department assorts 
the mail into its various classifications. He puts all 
accounts payable invoices on one pile, all accounts 
receivable remittances on another, and so on. The 
invoices, like the other pieces of mail, are then time- 
stamped imd immediately referred to the accounts 
payable clerk in the bookkeeping departm«it. 

Here three operations are performed. The invoices 
are first put in alphabetical order; second, they are 
stamped with a rubber stamp impression as shown in 
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How It WH done Figure 109 on page 204; and third, they are numbered 
consecutively, the number being put in the upper right- 
hand comer of the invoice. This number ia used to 
identify the invoices in case two or more should come 
on the same day for exactly the same amount. It also 
is used in checking invoices received back from the 
purchasing department. 

After these three operations have been performed, the 
booltkeeper then poste directly from the invoices to the 
creditors' accounts, posting the invoice record nimiber 
when doing so. Each and every account in the accounts 
payable ledger has a number. This number the ledger 
clerk, as soon as he has posted the invoice, places directly 
underneath the invoice record number on the upp^ 
r^t-hand comer of the invoice. 

There li node* After each mail's bunch of invoices has been posted, 

liAirmShm ^® ^^^^ ^**P ^ *'° ^^^^ * record of them. This is done 
by Ustmg the invoices on an adding machine in the 
manner indicated in Figure 109 on page 204. The adding 
machine in use makes it possible to record the date of 
the invoice, the account nmnber which identifies it, 
the invoice record number and the amount of the invoice. 
From this record sheet the bookkeeper makes one entry 
on his journal record ; that is, he credits the entire amoimt 
to his accounts payable account in the general ledger 
and debits the entire amount to an account termed 
"purchases suspense" accotmt. 

The invoices are then referred to the purchasing de- 
partment for O. K. as to quantities received, prices, 
extensions, and terms, 
JJorea iingre The record sheet (F^ure 109) is filed away on a board 

SrtereMrt**^ file, where it is used as an order register. In otho* 
words, it is a complete record of all invoices received, 
and shows all that were referred to the purchasing 
department. As the invoices come back from that 
department they are checked off on this record sheet. 

The accounts payable account is credited with the 
total amount of invoices passed through, and the purchases 
suspense account is debited. Here is one of the best 
points of this system. By referring to the controlling 
account in the general ledger the bookkeeper can tell at 
any time the exact amount of the firm's indebtedness. 
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The balance charged to the "purchases Buspense" account This pran 
rein«sents either actual mat«Tal on the way, or material *• "^iILSl 
received but not passed for payment by the purchasii^ 
department. 

The ptu'chasing department completes its check on the 
invoices and they are returned to the accounting depart- 
menti where, as explained before, they are checked once 
more against the invoice record. Then they are recorded 
on the distribution record as, a credit to the "purchases 
suspense" account and as a debit to the various mate- 
rial, stock, and administration accounts. From this dis- 
tribution record the bookkeeper again refers to his orig- 
inal posting in the accounts payable ledger, and puts a 
checkmark in the space provided for that purpose on the 
ledger sheet. This shows that the item is correct and 
ready for payment. 

With this system, therefore, it is possible to look at any 
creditor's account and tell at a glance just how much is 
owed and just how much has be^ passed for payment. 
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CHAPTER XV 

HANDLING OFFICE CALLERS 

A SALESMAN stepped into the reception room In 
an office. Seated at the information desk was a 
middle-aged man who looked as if he might be 
at least the vice-president. 

The salesman presented his card. After the maa at the 
desk read the firm's name, he looked up mth a cordial 
smile. 

"Are you acquainted with our Mr. Walker?" he asked. 

"Yes," the salesman replied, "he is the man I want to 
see." 

"I think he is in his office now. Just a minute, please, 
and I will find out." 

The man at the desk then got Mr. Walker on the wire, 
announoed the salesman, and directed him to Mr. 
Walker's office. 

"I would take you up myself," he said, "but it just 
happens that I am unusually bu^ right now. If you 
have any trouble in finding Mr. Walker, let me know." 

This salesman was not a particular friend of Mr. 
Walker's, nor of the man at the information desk, nor, 
in fact, of anybody in the company. He was just one of 
the run of business callers. 

Any other caller would have been treated the same. 
It is a definite polity with this company to make office 
callers feel at home. The man who sits at its information 
desk is selected for his peculiar fitness to carry out this 
policy. 

While it is next to impossible to measure the results 
obtained by this policy in dollars and cents, the company 
is convinced it pays. A brusk or discourteous reception 
at bu»ness front doors is not so uncommon but that the 
concern which puts itself out to be friendly is often well 
remembered. 

310 
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At the very next office where the salesman called, HowwMMyM 
s girl busy at a typewriter looked up as the caller IHj'Sw '** 
approached her desk — which was also the Infonnatiou 
desk. In an interval in the giun-chewing process she 
inquired curtly: 

"Got a card?" 

Hie impression she gave was an unfavorable one — 
at least it was n^ative. But when a concern greets its 
callers with outstretched hand, news of that concern is 
apt to travel fast. 

Salesmen are talkers. Good will may grow anywhere 
— even in the smoking compartments of Pullman cars. 
It pays to show courtesy to every caller if for no other 
reason than that it is not always possible to tell at a 
glance whether he is a customer or a salesman. 

The sum of what people say and think about a business 
is an important constituent in that intangible factor 
in business, good will. In building good will, it is possible 
to make either friends or enemies by the method of 
greeting callers at the business front door. 

Some firms, however, apparently do not agree th«t it 
pays to take pains to create a good impression on office 
callers. And the same attitude sometimes extends 
throughout a business, resulting usually in the loss of 
good will, often in the loss of orders. 

It is often in the smaller offices that a caller gets scanty 
or discoiuleous attention from employees. In the large 
office there usually is someone whose sole duty is to 
welcome the call^. While this is perhaps out of the 
question for a small office, the clerk who is nearest the door 
can do much toward making friends for his employer by 
copying the methods used by the professional doormen. 

A western business man recently had a disagreeable CouM jtm Umm 
experience with one of those concerns which do not go Sji/Jf^^.'"* 
out of their way to please office callers. At some incon- "™"> 
venience to himself, and with only the interest of the 
company on which he was calling in mind, he searched out 
their offices. 

It was the first time he had called. His expectations 
were aroused because the company adv^ised extensively, 
and he had already talked over the object of his visit 
with its president, who was much interested. The 
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preeident bad, in fact, requested him to see one of the 
departmeDt heads and go over the matter again. 

Upon entering the office, he found that the outer door 
banged against a railii^. This railing surrounded a space 
so small that a fat man bad to squeeze himself when he 
closed the door. Just beyond ^is "reception room" 
was a row of open-«nd files showing a disorderly pile 
of papers. 

A dozen stenographers worked noisily in an equally 
pent-up space. Heaps of papers lay on their desks. 
They took plenty of time between tasks to talk. 

In the rear of the room an executive leaned against 
the open door leading into his office — a stuffy place, 
fittered with books and papers. He was chatting with 
another executive, who also was leaning against an open 
door — this one leadii^ into another stuffy and disorderly 
little office. The two men were discussing trivialities. 

"Go as you please" was written all over the dingy 
office. When the caller entered, the messenger boy 
was puttering about the letter files, and he did not move 
to take the caller's name until it pleased him to do so. 
Then he stated that the department head whom the 
caller wished to see was busy. The caller did not wait. 

This TasLy seem like an extreme instance. Yet it is 
perhaps safe to say that dozens of offices are every 
day turning away opportunities through their failure to 
make callers feel at home. 

It is always interesting, of course, to look at the other 
side of the picture. As you go into the Chicago office 
of a certain well-known manufacturing corporation, 
you will find yourself in a fair-sized reception room, not 
, unlike the outer office of a prosperous physician. A 
large oak table between two windows is supphed with 
an assortment of up-to-date reading matter. There 
is a rug on the hardwood floor. 

At a desk sits a modestly imiformed colored man, 
who rises to greet you. No matter who you are, the 
attendant treats you with the courtly and dignity that 
the concern wishes shown to all callers. 

"Whom do you wish to see?" the attendant will ask, 
And after you mention the name — "Very well, will you 
please be seated while I take your name in?' ' 
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FIGURE 111: "Like the lounge of a dub," nished room at all. The writing desk with 

ii the comment one visitor made when he first itationery provided ii an unuiual touch that 

•awthisroom. Andyet if you look carefully appeal* to the waiting caller. Visitors are 

you will tee that it it not an expeniively fur- Itkewiae supplied with copies of periodicals. 
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PIQURE 112: These three booki tell one is told on page 221. It may be jmt the plan 

executive's secretaiy if he may be disturbed you have been looking for to get rid diplo- 

while talking to s caller or whether the caller matically of time-wasting visitors. At least, 

is welcome or not. Just how this plan works well agree that time saving is most important. 



FIGURE 113: Some concerns hnd it profit- comfortable. Many really enjoy better the 

able to afford pretentious entrance rooms like welcome of the homelike room shown at the 

that shown here. However such luxury is bottomofpagell? and, of course, the saving 

not always essential for making the visitor amounts to quite an item at present-day coat. 
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When he comes back, if you must wait, he makes it Thra attendant 
pleasant to do bo. For he is Ukely to say: "Mr. '• rwiiy hdpM 
Jefferson will be obliged if you will wait a very few " 
minutes." He thus tactfully permits you to do Mr. 
Jefferson the favor of waiting. 

In this office, as d'ten as you call, provided, of course, 
tiiat your mission warrants it, you will not be subjected 
to that common and extremely discourteoua catechism: 
"What do you want to see him about? Is it company 
business?' ' If it is necessary to question you, you will 
be questioned in so tactful a way that you are not likely 
to take offense. 

If it happens that you do not know whom you shoiild 
see, you will find the attendant ready to help, and full of 
information. He becomes your guide and conducts 
you through corridors, past partitioned offices, and leaves 
you finally, with a bow, at the office of the proper 
executive. 

One seldom comes away from Gua office without a 
cordial feeling for the company and its executives. 

Such treatment undoubtedly pays; if not immediately Pertumyw 
in dollars and cents, it makes for good will in several '*"'*''*2!! 
ways that eventually return the investment manyfold. JJ^H^monty 
It is not necessary to have an imposing reception room and —but imirtuy 
a uniformed attendant, of course. But it is essential "lAwbtedty 
that whoever meets your office callers shall have a ready '*'' 
smile and a friendly attitude toward them; shall feel 
that they are his company's guests, and, therefore, his 
own guests. 

The entrance or waiting room is usually the first place 
a favorable impression can be made. It is not necessary 
that this be pretentious. If the office is too small to 
warrant a separate room, there can be, at least, several 
comfortable chairs that callers may use while waiting. 
One firm, located in an old and far from artiBtic building, 
fitted up a waiting room at a cost of less than $150, that 
was so out of tiie ordinary, and so pleasant, that it has 
created much favorable feeling in spite of the poor out- 
ward appearance of the building. 

It was formerly a bare room, containing only benches 
and a rickety table. It now has a comfortably up- 
holstered bench along the walls and a table upon which 
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A linvta but un- are current trade and daily papers. The finu's adver- 
Mtwl waiting tising is mounted neatly in two or three portfolios, with 
'*"* the date of appearance and the name of the magazine 

hand-lettered beneath each advertisement. Posters, 
street car cards, and worth-while Uthographed material 
are carefully framed and hung on the walls. These 
wall displays are changed as often as new material is 
issued. 

An especially interesting feature ia a handsome, 
revolving globe map of the world, which attracts much 
attention. There is an attendant in the room, capable of 
politely referring the stranger to the person he wi^es 
to see. 

A novel treatment of another anteroom is used by 
one firm. This firm makes a specialty of street car 
advertising. It has arranged a bench in its wf^ting 
room which closely simulates one side of a street car. 
Above this seat are displayed some of its cards exactly 
as they are shown in the cars. The cards thus displayed 
are frequently changed. 

Dodge Brothers, automobile manufacturers, do not 

like the term "waiting room," so they call ^eira the 

."courtesy room." Two executives are in char^ of it 

who make a point of welcoming the caller in a friendly 

way. There is nothing extravagant in the furnishings, 

as may be seen from the top illustration on page 213. 

^''eourtoiy Instead of old, thumbed magazines, the Gts^ and 

room" that tiolpa Davis Company provides an exhibit of the devices which 

MiMtiwia j^ niates. In this way, a silent sales appeal is combined 

with comlesy. 

The purchasing agent of an Ohio factory believes that 
visiting salesmen may be a definite means of spreading 
good will for his concern, as well as a source of valuable 
market information, and that, therefore, it pays to 
treat them with every mark of courtesy. With this 
idea in mind be has set aside a pleasantly furnished 
recepticm room where viffltors may readily entertain 
tiiemBelves in comfort, if it is neceesary for them to wait 
a few minutes. 

- On one of the walls of this reception room, neatly 
framed, is a notice which expreeaee this policy very well. 
The notice reads as follows: 
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FIGURE 115: This waiting room ia neither who can no longer do office work, but whose 

ezpenrive nor elaborate, but the comfortable experience enablea him to direct callen to the 

atmosphere takes the unrest from waiting, men they want to aee. Smplicity was fore- 

The man in charge is a courteou* old employee most in mind in dedgning and equipping. 
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FIGURE 117: Now her; ore accom.-noda- corridor. This may suggest to you a way to 

tions for a large number of callers, so arranged utilize a waste comer and thus find space 

that the reception room takes up only what for the recsption room you want but could 

might otherwise be waste space in a necessary find no place for up to the present time. 
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TO COMMERCIAL MEN IN ALL LINES QeMngtha 



We beUeve that you oome to us with s proposition which you ^^^ ^^ 
feel will be of mutuid benefit. 

It ia therefore our policy to give every nun ft chance, and his 



Practioa] factory tryouta are checked by both oar inspection and 
test departments, working independently; the latter department 
bdng equipped with all modem appliances for m^ng both chemical 
and physiMi analyses. 

Subsequent shipments are handled in the same manner, thus in* 
Burii^ due ooDsidaation for quality. 

If the method pursued in handling your particular, proposition 
seems to you not to have been in full accord with our policy as out- 
Imed, we want to know it. 

By using the cards and the addressed envelops which you will 
find in the desk, you will be assured of the matter coming to the 
personal attention of the man in general ohai^ of purchases. 

We are indebted to you for the many new things you have 
brought to us which have been factors iu our inogreas; not only the 
goods which you sell, but also the improved methods which have 
come under your observation and which you have suggested for oar 
benefit. 

We ore open to new ideas and advantageous substitution, and 
solicit your further suggesticHiE and assiatance. 

Salesmen seldom have to wait long in thia concem to 
get a chance to state their cases, but when they do the 
time passes qmckly. 

The reception room is in itself helpful in giving callers 
a favorable idea of the concem. It is large and is pro- 
vided with comfortable ctuura, a writing table, and the 
latest copies of magazines. A branch post office which 
the company has installed for the use of its employees 
has one window opening into this room for the conven- 
ience of the callers as well. 

In. addition to the notice already quoted, another one 
hangs on the walls. It giv» a list of some of the more 
important kinds of goods which the company regularly 
buys. 

Others than salesmoi are favorably impressed with the 
policy as shown by this room. A customer of the com- 
pany was heard to say: "Any concem which is as thought- 
ful as that of visiting salesmen can be depended upon to 
be fair and considerate to its customers.' 
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A real estate operator values the good will of the office 
callers so highly that he will not take any chances of giving 
them a bad impression. 

"I feel that I can't afford to remain shut up behind a 
door marked 'Private' — to have an office boy or girl 
meet my customers and tell them that I'm buffy," be 
declares. "That would be too expensive. I always greet 
a caller, whetb^ or not he is a customer, and find out 
what he wants. After I have established oordial rela- 
tions with him, then maybe I can afford to turn him over 
to some of my clerks. 

"Perhaps the reason more buEoness men do not follow 
my plan is because they have an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of giving personal attention to details. Of 
course details mxist be attended to, but in most concerns 
they can be handled by clerks if the office is properly 
organized. 

In my bu^ess I believe custom^^ are the most im- 
portant, and that's why I want to win them in the first 
place, and keep them afterward. I cannot afford to 
have some office boy, who may happen to be tired, or 
in bad humor, or inflated with the importance of his 
job, offend a customer, while I am occupying myself 
with less important matters. Moreover, I think it is 
annoying to a customer to stand in front of a railing and 
wait until somebody gets ready to notice him. 

This man's policy, however, is uncommon. Many ex- 
ecutives who have a large number of callers find it best 
to use their outer offices as buffers against undersirable 
callers. The successful sj^tem is the one that can do 
this and still not offend. 

Nearly every man has at one time or another had his 
time wasted by the caller who outstays his welcome. 
A busy western executive has devised a plan which has 
proved very effective in conserving his time without 
offending callers, or even without their knowing that a 
definite method has helped shorten their call. 

This executive's desk is separated from that of his 
stenographer by a clear glass partition; and it is her 
duty to see that callers do not take up too much of the 
executive's time. This executive keeps three books in a 
convenient drawer of his desk. 
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One of the books is bound in red, one in blue, and one 
in yellow. When anyone is shown in, if be is an important 
caller and the manager does not care to be disturbed, he 
casually places the yellow book on top of his desk where 
the stenographer can see It. If the visitor has real busi- 
ness to transact, and yet the manager is open to inter- 
ruption if there is any matter urgently demanding his 
attention, he puts the red book on his desk. Then the 
stenographer feels at liberty to interrupt at any moment. 
If the visitor turns out to have nothmg worth while to 
say and still stays on, up goes the blue book, whereupon 
the stenographer knows it I9 her duty to interrupt with 
some business so urgent that the visitor will take the 
hint and go (Figure 112). 

A purchasing agent for a southern firm makes a point 
of not lettii^ salesmen into his office unless he is pretty 
certain he wants to see them; and yet he arranges to give 
evray man a hearing. His office is separated from the 
out^ offices by a clear glass partition, but the office is 
so placed that from his desk he can see anyone who calls. 
If a salesman whom he knows and with whom he wants 
to talk comes, the girl at the information desk s^ids him 
in. 

But when some salesman whom the buyer does not 
happen to know calls, he follows a different plan. He 
has had a telephone placed in the reception room. When 
the girl announces the second type of caller, the buyer 
instructs her to connect him with the caller by means of 
the telephone in the reception room. The girl simply 
asks the salesman to talk with the buyer over the tele- 
phone. Usually the buyer can uze up the man at a 
glance — for he can see him through the clear glass parti- 
tion. But he also gets the man to tell at least part of 
bis stoty over the telephone, and he can then decide 
whethffl or not the matter is one about which he wishes 
to have a personal talk. In case it is, the buyer can 
easily invito the salesman into his office. It it is not, 
it is easier to break off a tdephone conversation courte- 
ously than a personal talk. 

In a real estate office where several salesmen in rotation 
meet the prospects who call, the usher sconetimee fotmd 
it hard to tell which salesman was to receive the next 
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Miking tun visitOT. Bach salesman has his own small office par- 
^'ttl'SSir* titioned off, and occasionally the usher would make a 
mistake and conduct a prospect to a salesman who was 
already in the midst of an interview. These interruptions 
might hurt the canvass, besides often giving the caller 
the idea that the firm's methods were unbusinesslike. 

To overcome the difficulty, a dummy electric light 
fixture has been prepared to serve as a si^ial. It rests on 
top of the dx-foot partition posts between the salesmen's 
offices. It is not attached m any way, and can quickly 
be moved from point to point. 

The salesman who is to receive the first caller places 
this little dummy fixture — ^which, by t^e way, has a 
celluloid orange in place of the electric light bulb— above 
the comer post of his office. As soon as the first customer 
comes in and engages this salesman's attention, the 
salesman who is to receive the next caller places the little 
fixture over his office. It can be seen from all over Uie 
room, and immediately notifies the usher to whom the 
next visitor should be taken. 
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CH4PTEEXVI 

SPEEDING UP THE MAIL 

T'S worth the while of any concern to save 2 cents Voull ttn* 

300 times a day. That's what this concern did in ?S!" "S2 

— — __ __ . t> too snwii n 



handling its mail. While in a smaller office it may 
not be possible to save as much, it's bound to be easiw 
to find and stop the wastes that do exist than it is in the 
lai^r ones. 

Fifty 2-cent stamps represent a dollar; envelops and 
addre^ii^ cost money. Yet effective standardized 
mailing departments are astonishingly scarce. 

One concern did most of its bu»nesa through some 
200 agents or dealers. A mail clerk noticed that every 
day several envelops were received in the same mail from 
each of a large number of these agents. Perhaps each 
envelop from the same dealer would contain only one or 
two orders or letters; and, while the envelops were maUed 
at different hours during the day, train times and distances 
were such that all reached the home office in the same 
mail. 

As postage was one of the expenses that the firm pud What «■ InveatI* 
for its i^enta, the waste was of dollars-and-cents im- ■^i"'''"**"' 
portance. As a result of the clerk's observation, a record gmg, uihovhwI 
was kept of all mail received during a certain time. The 
record showed: (1) the number of envelops received from 
all agents in each mail; (2) whether one envelop would 
have carried all the matter from the agent without 
additional postage. This is what the study showed. 

1. An average of IH envelops came in the same maila each day 
from each of the 200 agents, under 2-cent postage. 

2. The duplicate envelope almost always contained pages which 
could have been enclosed with other mail from the same man without 
excess postage. 

3. Therefore, the waste was represented by one half of 200 en- 
velope and 200 2-cent stamps a day; or, 100 2-oent stamps, with a 
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FIGURE 118: Thia canvM bag u in reality FIGURE 119: The dutie* of evety podtioo 

■ travdini po«t oEGce that lighteui the labor in thta office ore carefully liated, to that each 

of the mail boy, and, «4iatia more important, worker knowa exactly vrtiat ia expected of 

it ipeeda up the delivery of the oE&ce mail. him. It does away with "I didn't loiow." 
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FIGURE 120: One concern found that 15 the form above ia uaed. It ia now aeldom 

meiiagea would cover moat of the routine necesaary to write out a messace in kwchand 

Gorreapcodenoe between Ita departments. So or to take a atemgrapher'a time for it. Short 

to avmd wiiting ttie meaaagea over and over cuta like ttiia are worth while in moat officeau 
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value of $2, plus the cost of envelope, addressing, and m&iling— about Putting nuillngi 
35 cents. Counting 300 mailing days in a year, the annual postage on an sffMtlve 
waste by ageats was a little more than t700. Mhadule 

This led to an investigation of the methods employed 
in sending out mail from the home office. Agents w&e 
requested to keep all envelops received in the mail from 
headquarters during a given period, and to return them 
at the end of the period to the home office. The returned 
envelops were checked over and tabuIationB made. 

The fact clearly disclosed was this: There was almost 
no fixed schedule for mailing, and outgoing mail was 
stamped and put into the mail sack just about as it came 
to the mailing desk. The tabulations indicated that the 
loss on the firm's nml as it went out was about equal to 
the loss on the incoming mail — some S700 a year, or a 
total annual postage waste of about $1,400. 

Steps were then taken to standardize the mailing. In Lookbigup train 
cooperation with the post office and the agents, a list was 2^fl^ **" 
readily made up of all mails out of and into the firm's 
own city, and each city where an t^nt was located. 
Also, it was determined at what hours mail normally 
reached the agent when mailed at certain hours from ihe 
home office; and, Edmilarly, at what time it reached the 
home office when sent by the various agents. 

For example, it was found that mail leaving the home 
office at 8 :30 in the morning went out on a train reaching 
New York City in time for delivery the afternoon of the 
day following; and that mail leavii^ at any later hour <Ud 
not reach New Y^k City until the morning of the second 
day following. From the data gathered in this way, a 
schedule was prepared to govern the hours at which 
mail for agents should be sent out, about as follows: 

Send Out Mail 
For A. M. P. M. 

New York City 8:30 5:30 

Cincinnati 8:30 11:45 6:30 

Atlanta 8:30 1:30 6:30 

This schedule, of course, was made out to cover all EashMvlngb 
of the 200 cities in which the agents were located. mJiWled by 

No matter how small your buoneas is, there doubtless 
are sevCTal cities to which much of your mail goes. If 
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80, it may be worth yoiir while to make up a table such 
as this to be sure that there will be no mmecesaaiy delays 
in getting the mail to its destination. 

As a Ksxdt, mail for the New York City agent which 
had been theretofore sealed, stamped and s^t to the 
poet office periiaps five times each day, now w«it out 
but twice a day and still reached its destination as early 
as und^ the old system. 

At the same time all agents were notified at what time 
mail should be sent from their respective cities to reach 
the home office in the quickest and most economical way. 
They were asked to cooperate to reduce the postage bills. 

Occasionally, mail trains and deliveries change, and 
revisions in the standardized schedules become neces- 
sary, but such changes are infrequent and easily noted. 
And so, at almost no eiqiense, and with an actual saving 
of work, this standardization reduced the firm's postage 
bill some $1,400 yearly — more than $4 for each working 
day. 

Another house, with a bulky mail each day for numer- 
•wtotiwuid be ous branches, found that the use of a lighter weight of 
*"" """ paper for letterheads, forms, and envdops, effected a 
big savii^ in postage.' 

Too frequently a lot of needless waste occurs in mailing 
advertidng matter which has been prepared without 
considering postage. Often circulars prepared for en- 
closiu'es with letters are afterward discovered to be so 
bulky that the letter requires excess postage. Catalogs, 
again, are often printed on heavy paper, when a lighter 
weight stock would secure the same printing effects and 
be just as serviceable, with important postage economies. 
Postage should be given some thought in designing 
the size, shape, and make-up of any advertising pieces. 

Many lai^ catalogs sent by m^ could more economi- 
cally go by express, at least to some points. One firm 
rbMnv^lto which sent out large quantities of such matter reduced 
indyourni. the delivery expense about one fourth through sending 
•■• by express at catalog rates. Some of the m^ order 

houses send catalogs by freight to each town where a 
large number are to go. They arrange for their flistii- 
bution throu^ some local deliveryman, and sometimee 
through the tel^raph messenger boys. 
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FIGURE 121: Trays like theae may be kept FIQURE 122: In hia apare time thia boy 

in the difTerent departmenta to receive the addresaes envelops to the branch offices and 

mail as it is ready. The truck takes the trays factories with a rubber stamp, thus saving 

to the mailing room as often ss is desirable, the more expensive time of a atenographer. 



FIGURE 123: Does every outgoing letter and combine them under a single stamp. A 

have its aeparftte envekjp? When, as often sorting rack like the one shown here makes 

happens, several letters in each mail go to the thia easy. It is declared that the saving 

same addressee, it may pay to sort them out in postage amounts to a considerable sum. 
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FIGURE I2S: Sometimes it talcet mail as ployeea who "know the ropea" and are re- 
long to reach the right man in the office as it ferred to the right person when they come in, 
doM for Unde Sam to carry it a thousand inconvenience and poswble losses from a de ■ 
milet. ir letters are glanced over by em- lay are pretty certain to be eliminated- 
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A wcoUi-idule saving can usually be made by having 
the office boy, with a set of loose rubber type, address 
envdops and wrappers for regular correspondents; or, 
they may be press printed, or stent^raphers can get 
them out in their spare time. These envelops can be 
kept in stock in the muling department and save not 
only oivelops and stamps, but also the stenographers' 
time. 

It may not be amiss to note here that now and then 
forms are printed on stamped envelops and postcards, 
and for some reason they are not all used. Though it is 
perhaps not generally known, the post office will make a 
refund at a moderate discount, if the surplus is presented 
and the refund requested. 

The use and the proper care of modem mailing appli- 
ances — letter folders, envelop sealers, stamp affixera — 
also effect real economies, especially where the volume of 
mail is considerable. Not only are such devices of great 
use for r^ular mail, but they are particularly h^pfiJ 
where quantities of circular matter are sent out, cata- 
logs and so on. 

Setting standards in a mailing department does not 
require a thorough investigation into government mail 
service. What is needed is a little common sense study 
of conditions in each individual town or city, and each 
office. The outcome is pretty sure to be increased profits 
no matter how small the office. 

It has been estimated that by far the greatest part of 
all business is transacted by mail. It follows, therefore, 
that the success of a business may depend largely upon 
the speed, accuracy, and eoononqf with which its mail 
is handled. The speed with which an incoming letter 
goes throu^ the necessary routine, and a reply is started, 
may often be the deciding factor in keeping an old 
customer or getting a new one. 

The first st^ in expediting a reply is to make sure 
th&t the incoming letter is referred to the proper person 
or department. In an office receiving only 100 or so 
letters a day this will usually be done by the managing 
officer or proprietor. Besides being the one best able to 
refer the letter correctly, he is thus kept in touch with 
the business. 
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Well-understood routine takes care of the opening and 
distribution of the mail in good-fiized conoems. The 
postal oi^anization inside such companies, from sorting 
table to filing section, often compares favorably with the 
organization the Post Office Department maintains for 
classifying and difitributing mail. 

In an eastern house which does a limited mail-order 
business, the correspondence manager looks over all 
incomii^ mail, and marks the letters for the departments 
to which they are to be deUvered. The departments 
are numb^ed and the mani^er makes notes, by number, 
Bhowing to which department a letter is to go and the 
order it is to follow. 

For example, the accounting department in this 
concern is nximbered 2, the art department 4, and the 
general manager 1. The number of the manager of 
correspondence is 3. If a letter should go to the account- 
ing department, then to the other departments in the 
order named, it will be marked 2 — 4 — 1 — 3. If there 
is any reason why the letter should make the roimda 
within a certain limited time, the correspondence man- 
ager usually writes his number at the end of the list of 
departments to which it is to go, and makes memorandum 
of the date upon which it must be returned. 

This method is a simple and obvious way of solving the 
problem of mail distribution in a relativdy small office. 
In many a lai^r firm, the problem of routing the nuul 
and seeing that it goes through on schedule time is a 
more serious task. The mail, in many concerns, is the 
"feeder" for all departments, the connecting link between 
house and customer. 

Whenever a shorts or better method can be applied, 
therefore, it helps reduce friction, and secures greater ' 
efficiency. In the plant of a blank book and printing 
house a rubber stamp is used which prints the names of 
tbe various departments and at the same time shows the 
hoiu* upon which the letter is received. If the letUx is 
to go to but xiiid •icportmciit, a pencil check after that 
department indicates this fact and it is put in a basket 
for that department. The pencil check saves the time 
of the man who marks the mail in case the lett^ goes 
into the wrong basket for distribution; for if any departr 
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FIGURE 126: The "fait mail" in this office FIGURE 137: Rapid* trenait of maila ia 

is carried by ■ boy on roller skates. Where assured in another plsnt by putting the mail 

distance* are long as in many factories this boys on bicycles. Long runs in a one- 

planisoftenwoitbtryingatlcatt,you'llagree> floor plant may make this plan economical. 



FIOURB 128: Mailing machinery helps in it daily. Volume of businesa regulates the 

getting out ■ heavy mail on time. Many extent to which such equipment can be used 

ooncenu find a postal scale almost indispen- profitably. Some losses that may occur where 

table, evm when only a few letters pass over postage is guessedatare described on page 241. 
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FIGURE 129: In one ofHce the derk whose Iceepi a card file of the business on his deak m 

jobitis tosee that mail gets to the right man that if hii memory fails him he can find out 

quickly.ischosenbecBuseof hisgoodmemnry quickly where a letter should go. Note the 

and his knowledge of office routine. But he convenient location of the file at hia left. 
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ment recMves a letter intended for some other depart- 
ment, it knows at once from the checkmark where it 
belongs- 

When the letter ia to go to sevoal departments, nim^ 
beiB are written after the department names to indicate 
the order in which the lett^ should move from one place 
to another. 

In a wholesale house it is the custom to indicate which 
departmokt must see a letter by pinnmg to it a pink 
sUp — a coin* which attracts attention — with the names of 
the departments to which it is to go printed thereon. Im- 
mediately in front of the department name is a numerical 
indication of the order in which the letter absil go from 
one department to another, and each department head 
is required to make a memorandum of the hour and day 
when the letter leaves his hands for the next department. 

In this manner it is possible, when there has been un- 
usual or needless delay, definitely to fix the blame for it; 
and as a result, there is much less delay than formerly. 
In cases where letters must for any reason be rushed 
through, the executive who routes the mail through the 
house writes the words "rush" at the top of the pink shp. 

The knowledge of the employees that delays can be 
traced to those responsible for them has resulted in the 
custom of handling "pink sUp letters" first. The presi- 
dent of this company says the plan of requiring each to 
note the time when the letter left his desk has more than 
cut in two the average time required for a letter to make 
the roxmds. 

It is important, many times, ttiat certain departments 
in a ooncem ^ould know without delay the contents of 
incoming mail. In a wholesale dry goods house an in- 
teresting system has been adopted for giving the head of 
the advertising and correspondence departments instant 
information concerning the correspondence of customers. 

A method somewhat similar to those described was at 
one time used for routing the letter through the office, 
but the correspondence man found than he often wrote 
to a customer between the arrival of the customer's let- 
ter in the house and its arrival at his desk, due to the let- 
ter being delayed in other departments. His letters 
mi^t have been different had he seen the letter from the 
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customer before writing. In some cases of this sort, his 
sales letters indicated serious lack of information about 
the customer. 

Occasionally, too, the credit man wrote dunning let- 
ters when the customer's remittance had actually been 
received in that day's mail. 

The system now used is to write the name of the cus- 
tomer on a red, blue, yellow, or white sUp of paper, de- 
p^ding upon whether the letter from the customer con- 
tains an order, a complaint, an inquiry, or is general in 
character. These colored slips are sent to the various 
departments interested and act as flags to warn them 
to hold off writing to these customers until the exact 
character of the letter from the customer is learned when 
the letter is finally referred to the department on its 
round of the office. 

Many differing methods are used by firms to insure 
tiiat letters to them will be addressed for the attention of 
the proper man. One plan now in successful use is to 
enclose with a letter a small, gummed red label, bearing 
the correspondent's name and department number. Just 
ovOT the name appear these words: "Please attach 
this label to your rep^ so that I can give it personal 
attention at once." 

The odd appearance of the label attracts attention. 
The labels are used only when a reply is solicited, and it 
is the experience of this house that replies not only come 
in more promptly, but nearly all bear the labels, thus 
insuring transmittal without delay to the right coire- 
Epondent. The saving in time to the customer, who - 
needs only to detach and stick the label to his reply, is 
not less important than the savii^ for the house. 

Once it has been decided to which men or departments 
a piece of mail is to go, it is essential that it get there 
quickly. This duty usually devolves upon mail boys, 
who may be more or less prone to shirk and loiter, and 
it is therefore best that close supervision be kept over 
the interdepartment mail service. 

On account of the floor area to be covered, and the 
number of offices to be visited, the mail messeng^ in a 
Pennsylvania factory could make a trip only once every 
half hour, and consequently it took from half an hour 
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FIGURE 131: If you •ell by mail, it may be one-cent postage as under three. Another 

well to check up now and then and look for found that a change in packing his product 

leaks. One concern found, for example, that gave him the advantage of the lower parcel 

itsproduct sold as nell when advertised under po« rate, with a resulting postage saving. 
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FIGURE 132: These eight department heads more important letters such as those BfTccting 

meet every morning after the mail has been policies, and those bearing on deliveries and 

opened, but before it has been referred to the thus arrive at decisions quickly. This does 

proper correspondent. They discuss the away with referring from one man to another. 



FIGURE 133: Making up and checking business, several employees may be kept busy 

lists of prospects is an important job in many all of the time. Lists that arc not kept up to 

offices. It may take up only a small part of date are liable to be cxp>cnsive, and they are 

one man's time or, especially in a mail-order very likely to cause a lot of trouble, as well. 
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to an hour for ODe office to refer a paper to another, and Ona traveBnf 
frequently much longer. After carefully studying the p««*«*m 
best order in which to visit the offices, and cutting out 
all lost time due to bad routing, it was found that the 
real difficulty lay in the delay incurred because all mail 
had to be brought to the chief clerk for distribution. 

The plan of providing a traveling post office was finally 
hit upon, which has cut in two the time of sending a 
piece of correspondence from one division to another. A 
dmple canvas bag was made, as shown in Figure 118 on 
pi^e 224. This bag is rectangular in cross-section, and 
ia divided into pockets by bristol board partitions, one 
pocket for each office. 

The bristol board partitions are tabbed with the sub- — hvm Hum In 
divisions in the order in which the messengfer'a round is *'• "W 
made. The messenger distributes mail directly to the 
pockets of this bag from the outgoing basket in each 
office, instead of carrying the correspondence back to the 
chief clerk's office for distribution, and leaves the con- 
tents of the proper pocket in the incoming basket of the 
office concerned. 

In this way the nrip.TfiTniim time necessary for a piece 
of correspondence to pass from one office to another is 
the length of time it takes to make the round — and the 
average time is one half of this mftvimiim- A further 
advantage is that the messeng^ can handle more 
mail than he formerly could without the danger of 
mixing up the mdl intended for different offices. 

To save time and labor in an office having an excep- if your mrii !• 
tionally heavy mail, the manager has devised a simple ***** !( .^^ ^^ 
but ingenious wagon for collecting letters at regular in- ^ 
tervals from the various departments. The device, 
shown in Figure 121 on page 227, consists merely of four 
wooden trays, about two and a half feet long and a 
foot and a half wide, which are set into a metal frame- 
work. The upri^ts are fitted with casters so that the 
truck may easily be rolled along the corridor and into 
the offices where the outgoing mail is to be collected. 
The wagon is simple in construction, and may be built 
to suit individual needs. In offices which have a heavy 
mailing of catalogs and circulars, these trucks are par- 
ticularly useful. 
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In a wnaller office, outgoii^ mail was collected from 
the baskets every half hour. The office boy grew care- 
less and it was difficult to teU just when the nuul was 
going out on time and when it wasn't. To overcome 
this, a special blank was placed in the bottom of each 
basket. Now, aa the boy comes around, he marks the 
time, and places his initial beneath, thereby leaving a 
definite record and insurii^ promptness. This plan 
should work well in any office employing mail boys. 

A somewhat similar plan is in use in a factory office well 
known for its smooth operation. The baskets are emptied 
every quarter of an hour by the followii^ system: A set 
of cards is used for every delivery; each set comprises as 
many cards as there are baskets on the route. Each card is 
marked with the time of collection, as "This basket was 
emptied at 8:30 a. m." Each boy has a certain numb^ 
of baskets on his route, and he is held responsible for all 
collections from and deliveries to those baskets. 

In each basket is a card which indicates the time of 
the last delivery. When the messenger takes the letters 
out of a basket, he leaves a new card in it to cover 
that delivery. In this way, thra-e is always a card to 
show when the last collection was made from every 
basket. Each boy must turn in his quota of cards after 
a round trip. This scheme insures regular collections 
from all baskets. 

In sending memoranda from one dei)artment to another 
great formahty is not required, but the practice of scrib- 
blii^ an answer to a letter on the bottom and returning 
it to the sender cannot ordinarily be recommended. 

There are points in its favor, however, when used in 
the right place. One concern has adopted the practice 
of writing all interdepartment letters in triplicate and 
sending the ori^al and one carbon to the addressee. A 
piece of carbon paper and a lead pencil will answer five 
such letters while one is being dictated. The carbon 
copy, with the carbon copied answer, is retained in the 
answering person's files. This requires the writing of 
but one letter, and, as the originally retained carbon 
copy miay be destroyed, the filing of but two pieces of 
paper instead of four. Each of them is an exact dupli- 
cate of the other and they form a complete record. 
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FIOURB134: Here U a ready-made address FIGURE 135: This "tran*" Slip saves mucb 

and ioctructioa sheet vrtiid) the mail clerk in useless writiag of notes. It is attadied to 

one <Ace attadies to all incomini mail, thin letters and other papers and tells the aroc l era 

insuring prompt attention and ooosideraticn. exactly what diiporitian to make of them. 



WINDOW ENVELOPS INSTRUCTIONS FOR FOLDING 








FIGURE 136: There is usually one best way one concern takes to instruct its employees in 

for performing almost any operation, and this the one best way. Uany office operations 

illustrated Sheet of instructions covering the that are now poorly done m^t be improved 

DM of window envelops shows the care whidi by the same means, no doubt youll apee. 
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Many oMbm To reduce stenographic expense, one firm has developed 

"'"*' "' the fonn shown in Figure 120 on page 224. On this 
sheet is a list of questions and statements comprising 
the majority of subjects treated in interoflSce letters. 
Like an election ballot it has blank spaces at the left for 
checkmarka. Its use is very simple. For example, if a 
customer requests. definite shipping dates on his ordex, 
the clerk in the order department addresses one of these 
forma to the production department, checks item number 
14, and inserts the customer's order number. The man in 
charge of factory production records notes his reply in the 
blank space at the foot of the sheet and signifies that the 
letter is to be returned to the order department by 
circling the order clerk's name with a pencil ring. The 
form is thus made to serve the purpose of two interoffice 
letters, without requiring any loss of time for dictation 
and writing. 

The department which actually sends out mail is 
sometimes prolific of small individual losses which may 
easily add up into large totals. Even though the outgoing 
mail consists largely of dictated letters these losses may 
creep in. If the mailings are large, and consist of circular 
or form letters, the losses may be extremely large. One 
office found that there were about 25 firms to whom, 
each day, it was mailing from 3 to 15 letters and orders. 
As these letters originated in diiFerent departments it 
bad been customary for stenographers to address a 
stamped envelop for each letter or order. This was 
stopped and now large manila envelops are addressed 
and the mail is sorted so that all mail for the same 
addressee is put into one envelop. A convenient sorting 
rack for the mailii^ d^P^^^i^li is shown in Figure 123 
on page 227. 

Thoughtlessness on the part of employees in using an 
occasional stamp for personal mail will soon total into 
dollars. 

"For handling stamps in our office," says the manager 
of an advertising firm which has solved this problem, 
"we have a simple and effective method. In our mailing 
room a thoroughly competent clerk is in charge of 
stamping and mailing. He keeps the stamp box locked. 
All members of the office force who want stamps must 
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s^pi a requisition approved by the department manager. Do y«i know 

"When the mall is being sent out the stamp box is the Bowrronw* 
placed open on the table, and all the boys doing the •"'*""•'••' 
stampii^ help themselves. After the letters are stamped 
they are counted and checked up with the number of 
stamps remaining in the box. The balance of ' stamps on 
hand' and ' stamps used' is seldom much out." 

A study of the government postal regulations will often 
show the way to a saving in post^e. This was the case 
with a music dealer who had been mailing sheet music 
in packages which weighed about 3 pounds. At the third 
class rate the packages cost 24 cents. Because they 
failed to come to 4 pounds he could not get the parcel 
post rate on them. It was suggested to him that if he 
packed the sheets with a board, they would arrive in 
better condition, and he could thereby bring the weight 
up to 4 pounds, and could take advantage of the parcel 
post rates. He has done so. The packages now weigh 4 
poimds and go for about 8 cents. 

Before trjdng the plan, he submitted one of the packages SanwthiiM thii 
to the local post office and was informed that it was njlBwilieniUe 
properly a parcel post package. The local post office J™*"*"* 
authorities knew of the loss to the post office, but said 
that the law was plain, and that the music publisher had 
a perfect right to mail such a package. 

In order to get proper postal classification the mailing 
department of a Massachusetts concern places on all 
large envelops that go out imder first-class post^e one 
or two yellow stickers bearing the words " letter postage." 
Formerly it was foimd that bulky letters were sometimes 
considered as third-^lass mail by the postal clerks, 
regardless of the amount of postage paid. 

Another typical cause of postage waste was uncovered 
by a Minnesota concern. 

"I can tell by the feel of a piece of mail how much DowyourimM 
post^e it requires," the mail clerk boasted to an executive ••*•' Wiow tM 
who was on the lookout for losses. And so he could. A ^"^ 
trial proved him a good guesser nine times out of ten. 
The tenth time, however, cost the firm a good many 
dollars each year in wasted postage, not to mention the 
unpropitious mood into which "[>ostage due" letters 
might throw recipients. 
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Two mmmon This concera has found it pays to have a poor guesser 

•^rtJ*[W and a good weigher at the mail desk. Scaiea cost but 

J^J^J^ little, and the trouble involved in using them has been 
found slight in comparison to the saving gained. 

"Considering postage waste," says another busy 
executive, "my morning's mail has two common examples. 
One letter, coming first class, has 3 cents postage on it 
The clerk, ignorant of an important p<«tel regulation, 
was probably in doubt, and put an extra stamp on for 
safety, when the letter should have gone for 2 cents. 
In another instance there was a loss of 2 cents. A clerk, 
as lax as the first one, placed an additional stamp on a 
letter forwarded to me. Ignorance caused one loss and 
carelessnees the other. The total loss which such 
employees might make in a year if not properiy supers 
vised is certainly worth considering." 

Many concerns fail to pay sufiScient attention to the 
revising of their mailing lists — and lose a good deal of 
money thereby. It is often possible to send the mailing 
list to the various postmasters with a request that they 
check the lists and strike out the dead names as shown 
by their records. 
How to keep Tlus service of correcting mailing lists is optional with 

""telL'to'* postmasters. But they are often not only willing, but 

glad, to do the work for the sake of not having a lot of 
undeliverable mail matter sent to them. A publishing 
house finds it gets good results by sending with its m^iHng 
lists tactful letters addressed to the different postmasters. 
This letter, for example, was recently used: 

We wish to ask a favor — one which we 
luiow will result in mutual benefit. It is our 
aim to keep our list of customers as nearly 
100;e correct as possible, which neans less un- 
deliverable and unclaimed nail for you, and 
less wasted postage, correspondence, and 
printed matter for us. 

He have carefully prepared the enclosed — 
will you kindly look it over, making any cor- 
rections that suggest themselves to you, such 
as crossing off the names of those who no 
longer receive their mail from your office, and 
so on? (For authority for complying with our 
request please see Section 547, Page 270: 
Postal Laws and Regulations.) 
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In a few instances where the post office 
olerks have been very buay, rather than wait 
until they had the time during office hours to 
correct our list «e have preferred to pay them 
30 cents an hour for overtime work, as we oon- 
teisplate a number of large mailings in the 
near future, and would like to have our lists 
corrected before we make them. Therefore, if 
absolutely necessary, you may work on this 
basis and render bill with the ooo^leted list. 

Seventeen hundred of these letters were sent out, and 
only one postmaster refused to do what was asked of him, 

A good way to avoid waste and at the same time keep 
the mailing list up to date, is pointed out by a well- 
informed official. 

"There are easily 75,000 or 100,000 circulars destroyed 
every day in the lai^e post offices in the United States," 
he says, "simply because they bear no local address and 
the addressee is not known to the post office employees. 
It should be borne in mind by advertisers who send out 
large numbers of expensive circulars that circular matter 
is not given the directory service that letter mail receives. 
Undeliverable circulars are invariably destroyed. 

"It ia a simple matter to take advantage of the return How to um tiw 
post^e guaranteed privilege, but many advertisers fail 
to do so, and lose money thereby. Under this provision 
it is possible to get your circulars back again by inserting 
in the return card the words return postage guaranteed, 
notify sender and return postage will be sent, or a similar 
order. Such circulars are not destroyed, but are held 
out, and the sender is notified as to the niimber held and 
the postage necessaiy to get them back. On receipt of 
this amount in stamps, they are returned to their owner 
by the post office authorities. Simply in order to keep 
dead names from his mailing list, tiie advertiser should 
keep carefxil check on this matter. Constant pruning of 
dead names from the list, in this way, will save many 
stamps, and perhaps half an issue of a circular before 
a year is out." 
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RUSHING ORDERS THROUGH 



Then litmM be T T* AVE you ever lost a customer through avoidable 
MMfar**""? I 1 delay in fillii^ his order? This often happens in 

nil, pi^*™" " the smaller offices where a routine for handling 



orders has not been worked out. It is in just such offices 
with a force of from two to a dozen employees, where the 
duties of each may not be well defined, that hit or miss 
methods are hkely to result in slow handling of orders, 
with consequent dissatisfaction to the customer. 

The system developed by Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, for handling 35,000 orders a day with a small per- 
centage of errors, should be su^estive to concerns so small 
ihey have but one thousandth as many orders, whether 
or not they conduct a strictly mail-order business. 

Of course it might not be possible to adapt this extern, 
as it stands, to all businesses, but this description ought 
to give any bumnesa man valuable ideas for systematic 
hjLnHlitig of orders. 

The slogan of Montgomery Ward & Company is 
"ACCURACY." Posters bearii^ this sii^e word in 
eight-inch letters are displayed in all departments. But 
speed, although it is not emphasized to the same extent, 
is not less essential. In the so-called mail-opening and 
entry divisions, and the central pit,-which are responsible 
for all clerical operations connected with an order from 
the time it is received until it is ready to be filled, packed, 
and shipped, both speed and accuracy are attained. 

It has been found that the weight of the first momii^ 
deUvery of mail is a reliable index to the number of orders 
that wUl be handled during the day. In other words, the 
morning mail is an approximately constant fraction of 
the mail for the entire 24 hours, and 1,000 poimds of 
mail can be depended upon to contain a given number 
t^ orders. This is not mathematically exact; but it 
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RUSHING ORDERS THROUGH 

varies so little that when the weight of the early mail is 
reported to the superintendent he can determine at once, 
with reasonable precision, how many men he will require 
that day for assembling, packing, and shipping. 

Employees of the mail-opening divisioQ report for 
duly at 7 a. m., one hour before work be^jis in other 
departmoits. 

Aft^ the mail has be^i weighed, and before it is 
opened, customers' mail is separated from Uie general 
mail of tbe house. The envelop is a sufficient guic^ As 
a rule, letters from customers are received in plain en- 
velops or in the company's printed addressed envelops 
which have been distributed with catalogs and order 
blanks. General mail is usually received in envelope 
bearing the return address of another house. Mail of 
the latter class is transmitted at once to the division 
apparently concerned. For example, a lett^ from a 
meat packer would go at once to the grocery division, 
and a letter from a manufacturing hardware company 
to the hardware division. 

Customers' letters are sorted by states of origin into 
a case with appropriate bins or pigeonholes, and from 
this point, until the letters leave the division, the segre- 
gation by states is maintained. There are various 
reasons for it. One is that the orders are to be routed 
an horn* later in the entry division; it would be difficult 
for a single route clerk to handle competently and 
promptly orders destined for all parts of the country. 
This method of division is also foimd convenient in the 
compilation of sales statistics. 

After it has been sorted by states, the mail is run 
tiirough a letter opener, to which a canceling machine is f*'?'^.'"''*' 
hitched as a feeder. This machine deUvers the letters hlawvmal? 
one at a time at high speed to the opener, where knives 
pare a thin strip from the top of the envelop. 

The letters are then distributed in batches of 70 or 
less, all from one state, to mail-openera. These girls 
weed out the ordoB with remittances from the no-cash 
mail. The latter, averaging 20 pieces in a batch of 70, 
and consisting of requests for catalogs, inquiries, or com- 
plainte, are passed to a reader, who examines them more 
carefully and sends them to the propmr divisions. 
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On all orders the nuul-opeoer notea with a blue pencil 
the amount of the enclosed remittance, with an arbitrary 
abbreviation to indicate whether it is la the form of 
cash, check, postal mon^ order, express money order, 
stamps, or currency. She also compares the amount 
actufdly found enclosed with the amount as stated in 
the customer's letter. If there is a discrepancy, she 
refers the case immediately to her supervisor, who relieves 
her of further responsibility. To prevent confusion, no 
other employee in any division of the house is permitted 
to use a blue pencil. A blue pencil notation invariably 
means a cash enclosing, as found by the mail opener. 

The batch of orders, opened and stacked, with each 
remittance on top of the order to which it belongs, passes 
from the mail opener to a checker at an adjacent desk, 
who verifies the mail opener's notations and carefully 
examines aU remittances. It is her duty to catch checl^ 
which are tmsigned or improperly made out, defective 
money orders, and counterfeit money. She also acts as 
a cashier, for when remittances are regular and in order 
she holds them until the close of the day. 

Following the checker, a pinner takes over the orders, 
and pins each of them into an invoice folder. This 
is an ordinary manila sheet folded over one inch at 
the top. It bears a printed serial number, which becomes 
the invoice number of tiie order, and serves to identify 
it at any future time. 

All of the orders beloi^png to the one lot are arranged 
now in numerical sequence, and are given to a clerk, 
who lists and totals them on an adding machine, reading 
the amoimts from the mail opener's blue pencil notations. 
She also prints on the slip the checker's identification 
number, an arbitrary number denoting the state of 
origin, and the serial invoice number of the first order 
listed, from which the invoice number of any following 
order can be readily ascertained if required. The daily 
slips for each state are bound separately, and become 
a permanent record of receipts. 

Finally, a ^1 operating a non-listing adding device 
makes an independent addition of the orders, which she 
checks against the total of the listing machine slip. If 
the two totals agree, this particular batch of orders is 
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FIGURE 138: When the various items that against the order and esiembled in the bins, 

go on one order have been picked out of the ready for packing. The carefully worked out 

stock rooms, they go in baskets down a chute office routine reacts on the shipping room and 

to this department where they are chec^ied makes errors in order filling very rare indeed- 
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FIGURE 139; Cabinet card files were dMigined to make work easier and they fill the 

found inconvenient in one office where thou- bill nicely. Being easier, the work is done 

sandsof cardshad tobegroupedat theyoung quicker, which translated into dollars -and- 

women's finger ends. These filing desks were cents language means a "smaller payroll." 



FIGURE 140: When a single order may con- being done in this room, as fast as the incom- 

tain ■ dozen or so items, some method of ing mail is opened. You may not face this 

routing each part of the order to the proper problem now, but you soon may, and, of 

department is essential. That's what is course, you'll want to know how to handle it. 
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transferred immediately to the entry division, llie add- TMt It tht |i 
lug machine lists are retained, and at the end of the day "*' ">*"• 
a recapitulation is made of the lists beloi^ing to each 
checker. The grand total should balance with her cash. 
It will be noted that an order passes through nine 
distinct <^»^titions in the mail-opening divimon: 

1. Weighing 

2. Separation of customers' mail from general mafl 

3. SortiDg of customers' mail by statas 

4. Mechanical opening 

5. Notation of remittance by mail-opener 

6. Checking 

7. Pinning 

8. Listing 

9. Adding device check of listing. 

For the entire process there is a maximum time allow- K«pinB • son 
ance of one hour, which must not be exceeded. The ^kSjIJ,^ 
division in the Chicago house is equipped to handle tiwenM 
35,000 orders a day. Each important step is checked 
and reviewed, 8o tJiat the risk of imdetected errors is 
reduced to a p-iiT^imiim. Speed is insured by the minute 
division of labor, each prl performing only one or two 
simple acts, and by the organization of the force in squads 
and units. Each unit consists of six mul-openers, two 
checkers, two pinners, and one lister. Tlie office is 
arranged so that work passes directly from one desk to 
another without messenger service or mechanical con- 
veyors. Orders come to each desk in an uninterrupted 
flow, and must be passed on at the same imiform rate, to 
avoid congestion. The first activity sets the pace for all 
the others. 

I^eta us consider a typical order. We will say it is from 
Henry J. Wagner, Forest Gty, Iowa, and calls for a 
varied assortment of merchandise. As several divisions 
will cooperate in filling it, it is called a multiple order. 
The explanation of the work of the entry dividon is 
based on the Iiandling of this sample order. 

In the first place, Henry Wagner's order comes from A tpeiMe mc* 
the mail-opening division with some 50 other Iowa orders. 2"'!^^Jj!*" 
It is stamped with the time received. Then, still in its ^,f|g^^ 
state group, it is turned over to a reader and route clerk, 
who nomuilly handles only Iowa mail. 
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Tlw ordw The reader's first duty is to strip the order of all extrane- 

'*«'•''• l<* ouB matter. There is none in this case. But often & cus- 

tomer will write a request for a catalog at the foot of 
the order form, or claim a shortage on a prior shipment, 
or ask for exchange of merchandise previously purchased. 
Anything of that kind is abstracted by the reader, and 
referred to the proper division for attention. Sometimes 
this extraneous matter is so entangled with the order itself 
that the whole case must be referred for settiement before 
the order can be filled. 

The reader, who is an expert on routes, n^t shows by 
appropriate marks on the folder whether the order is 
to be forwarded by fright, repress or parcel post. In 
this she complies with the customer's instructions, if any 
are given, and, if not, she follows her own judgment. In 
the case of Henry Wagner's typical order, the reader 
draws a rir^ around the letter F on the turned down 
margin of the folder, meaning that the order will be 
shipped by freight. 
Dtiinn ttut How the order must be cut up lat^ for distribution to 

•ven' detail In the several merchandise divisions which will fill the items 
ordered is indicated next by red pencil lines across the 
price column. In this case the first item will be referred 
to the grocery division, the second to the ready-made 
clothing division, the third to the carpets and rugs 
division, and the fourth to the furniture division. There 
will be, in this particular instance, four sheets- to the 
completed invoice, one for each division, and the reader 
so marks the folder. 

Finally, she prescribes the route. To equip her for 
this part of her task, she is suppfied with a card index of 
all the towns in her state, showing the parcel post sone 
in which each is located, the express companies main- 
tainii^ agencies there, and the railroads serving it, with 
their Chicago connections. Henry Wagner's order, as 
you realize, is stamped R. I., meanii^ that it is 
routed to leave Chicago via the Rock Island Railroad. 
When the reader has finished her work, she drops the 
wwiabfgmKJi papers on a low-speed belt conveyor runnii^ past her 

desk, which carries them to a central sorting station. 

From this point segregation of orders by states is unneces- 
sary, and it is abandoned. 
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PIOUR£ 141: This invoice and the label 
«4)idi will go on the ahipment are made oa an 
addrcaaini machine. Many diverae luea can 
be found for medianical equipment of this 



sort. In one small oflBce the addreMong 
machine it kept buajr day in and day out on 
drcular letters, rfircifs, pa]rrolls, and half ■ 
doicn other duties that are very important. 
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FIGURE 143: Th» record is for the account- 
ing department and ahows the condttiona of 
the customer's account at any time. It is 
nwde from the addressing madune plate that 



ntaket the invmce. It is declared that after 
this office began to uae plates, a aavinK of 
over $3,500 a year started, whicl) is qiute a 
worth-while saving, jrouH no doubt agree. 
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The order now goes to a clerk who indicates the time 
it shall be loaded Into a freight car. This is not so diffi- 
cult as it m^t seem, as she has notice of a certain house 
capacity, determined for the day from the weight of the 
first mail. She simply assigns the ntmiber of orders to 
each 10-minute period of operating time that this capacity 
will permit, 

Aft^ this has been attended to, a stencil machine 
operator prepares a stencil showing the customer's name 
and address, the date, invoice number, amount of remit- 
tance, routing, and scheduled time of loading into the 
freight car. A. checker verifies this stencil. 

Following the stencil cutt^ and checker, an invoice 
clerk takes the order, and with a photographer's print 
trimmer chops it into strips along the red lines already 
drawn by the reader. These strips she pastes on invoice 
sheets, all the grocery items on one, furniture on another, 
men's clothing on a third, and so on. This is done so 
that each merchandise division will get only that part 
of the order which it fills. 

It was formerly the practice to copy the different 
sections of a multiple order on the invoice forms, but that 
was materially slowar than the present cutting and past- 
ing method, and resulted in a certain percent^e of errors 
of transcription. The customer himself occasionally 
made mist^es; ordered number seven ^oes, for instance, 
when he meant number eight. Under the old system, 
when his new shoes pinched, he blamed Montgom^y 
Ward & Company for sending him the wrong size. But 
when his own order comes back to him as an invoice, if 
tiiere is any mistake of this character, he can see that he 
is himself at fault. 

For quick identification at later stages, parcel post 
cnders are pasted on pink sheets, express orders on yellow 
sheets, and freight orders on white sheets. The equip- 
ment of the invoice clerk includes, besides the print 
trimmer already mentioned, a trough for paste, a paper- 
hai^er's smoothing brush, and a shallow 10 by 12-indi zinc 
pan. She smears the bottom of this pan with paste, 
spreads her order strips in it face up, and immeifiately 
transfers them to the invoice sheets. The whole process 
of cutting and pasting is completed in a few seconds. 
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The order next passes to a girl operating a printing 
machine, who uses the stencil, cut as described in a pre- 
ceding paragraph, to mark (1) the folder, (2) each invoice 
sheet, (3) a shipping label, (4) a bill of lading in dupli- 
cate, (5) in the case of freight a postal card notice of 
shipment, (6) an index memorandum for the advertising 
files, (7) an index card from which the permanent record 
of the sale is entered, (S) a supply of blank order forma 
which are sent to the customs with his merchandise, in 
anticipation of repeat orders. 

At the same impression, by the simultaneous use of 
two additional stencils, the folder and invoice sheets are 
stamped with a schedxde showing exactly when and where 
the different parts of the order mxist be sent for assem- 
bling, packing, and loading into the freight car. 

The order, we will say, is to be assembled on Friday 
at 8:10, in basket number 16, freight section mmiber 2. 
The different items must be there exactly at the time 
specified; for at 8:00 anoth^ order is being assembled in 
tills basket and section, and at 8 :20 still another ; so that 
if this order did not arrive on schedule there woiild be 
no place for it. 

The schedule is arranged to allow the merchandise 
divisions two hours to pick the orders and deliver them 
to the assembling sections. This allowance governs the 
schedule clerk. The stencil printing machine is fitted 
with stops which enable the operator to print the whole 
or any [Kurt of the lettering appearing on the three sten- 
cils. For instance, on the postal card notice of ship- 
ment only the customer's name and address are wanted. 
When this is to be printed the other marks are stopped 
out. J Automatic feed devices are used which make it 
practically impossible for the operator to confuse the 
schedule l^ assigning the same tune and basket to two 
orders. 

The various papers delivered by the stencil printer are 
checked and separated for proper distribution. Folders 
and invoice sheets are turned over to the central pit. 

The readers in the entry division work independently 
and on no fixed schedule, but the girls who subsequently 
take charge of the orders are oi^anized in squads or 
units like those in the mail-opening division. A unit 
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comprises two steocil cutters, two stencil checkers, six 
clippers and pasters, three schedule printers, and two 
checkers. Each unit is required to pass 32 orders every 
9 minutes. After 10 d-minute intervals, work is sus- 
pended for 10 minutes, to permit the girls to relax. 
Orders must pass entirely through the entry division in 
one hour and a half. 

It is found that girls are not Unduly taxed by the 
requirements of this schediile. In fact, the work becomes 
easier than it would be if handled at will. A clerk who 
cannot keep the pace is judged unfit for this particular 
class of work, and is transferred to other duties. As in 
the mail-opening division, the members of a unit are so 
stationed with reference to one another that papers may 
be passed from one operation to the n^ without 
messenger service. 

In the central pit, which is merely a busy o£Sce, the 
invoice sheets are first sorted out by divisions, and theo 
distributed to girls, who check the prices as quoted by 
the customer against the latest edition of the catalog, 
ccorecting any differences which they may discover. 
Finally, addii^ machine operators make a separate list 
or sales abstract of the orders for each division. For its 
three operations of sorting, pricing, and listing the central 
pit is allowed 45 minutes. Invoice sheets which it has 
passed are dispatched by pneumatic tube to the mer- 
chandise divisions. 
I^l^lhl^ The entire clerical work connected with each order, 

" ""* with the single exception of the billing, which is neces- 

sarily deferred, has now been completed. There remain 
only the manual and mechanical processes of picking the 
various items from stock, assembling, packing, and 
shipping, with no paper work to delay tiie game at any 
point. 

As the mail-opening division is allowed 1 hour, the 
entry division IH hours, and the central pit 45 minutes, 
it wUl be seen that an order passes through all of the pre- 
liminary stages within a >n*^»innn m time limit of 3 J hours. 
The development of a system capable of handling an 
almost unlimited volume of business at that uniform rate 
is certainly a creditable feat in office engineering. At 
any rate, it has worked out well here. 
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FIGURE 143: Hoe ore four more forma that deacribed in detail in thi* diapter. It't a 

are printed on the addreaaing madiine plate nmple way to handle orderi and undoubtedly 

uaed to make out the forma ahown oo page lun pmita that may fit your oceda, no matter 

351. The rautme that theae fonni fit U what you sell or how you irish to lell it. 
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FIOURB 144: Although we may not lilce to man to explain why the order waa refused, 

have the credit dejMrtment turn down orderi, and at the «ame time to inue the instruction 

for tbe health of tiw buataeai it must be docK that will kill the order. The itandardised 

OOW and then. This fbno help* tbe credit form means a saving in both time and money. 
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AalinplBvstnn In a smaller office it may not always be possible to 

*■*•■'*<' handle work with the speed and efficiency Monl^mery 

•W"*!*" Ward & Company's system attains, but it often pays, 
regardless of the Eize of the concern involved, to overhaul 
the existing routine of order handling, and see if better 
results can be obtained. Also, the basic principles 
Montgomery Ward &. Company have found effective 
can, of course, be applied in concerns of any size. 

One man saves $3,500 annually by a new system in 
the order routine of his office. His concern handles 
small orders and subscriptions almost entirely, and deals 
with thousands of persons in the course of a year. Since 
all concerns handle some orders, and this man has teamed 
to handle an order fast because in his business he happens 
to get a lot of separate orders daily, his ideas should prove 
helpful in rushing orders through in any concern. 

Every order he receives goes through four main depart- 
ments—order, list, bill, and addressing. 

The first speeding-up improvement was the addition 

to all order blanks of keys which show the sorter at once 

how to classify them. This eliminates the necessity for 

reading, effecting a lai^e economy of time. 

Where ordera The order next is stapled to a numbered order form 

"" ""S'l?*'*' varying in initial at the top and in color according to the 

might be adopted books and m^azines ordered. The use of the different 

with |ood colored blanks, while a dupUcation of information, calls 

ntM» attention to the character of the order, which the initial 

might fail to do. On this sheet are brought down the 

main facts from the ord^. Amount of the order, amount 

paid, balance and terms are written in t^e reserved spaces. 

The book ordered is specified by initial, and the location 

of this mark shows how to ship. 

Formerly, the expiration data was marked at this 
handling, but it is now put on the order form in the list- 
ing department, where it is on record accurately, rather 
than from the buyer's own statement which formerly 
had to be checked there, anyway. This reduced the 
marking work in the order department without increas- 
ing that of the listing department correspondingly. 

When the information has been tabulated on the order 
form, this sheet and the attached order go to the listing 
department for reference to the customer's previous 
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record. If the list card shows a still open account, it QeWng the 
passes to the credit department. Unfavorable points in *^* "l^l^ 
his relations with the company — ^previous bad debts, ••ppmvw 

falling behind on a contract still in force, or cancelations 
— hold up the order, and a letter is sent which asks for 
an adjustment. If a satisfactory reply is not received 
within a specified length of time, a sticker is gummed 
to the lower part of the order form with the notice "Order 
Refused." The order is then filed "dead." If the order 
is accepted for filling, however, it is returned to the order 
department and registered by the number on the form. 

The radical departure from the method hitherto in use 
comes next. Formerly, the order was billed by type- 
writer and carbon copies made. Insertion and removal 
of the carbon paper kept one employee busy — two, in 
the rush season. The billing sets, rnade in pads of 8 
pieces, all for one order, took up a good deal of storage 
space. The biUer destroyed excess pieces in the billing 
set — usually one or two. The cards in the set had to 
be cut to 3 by 5, for, while it was neceesary to keep the 
paper sizes the same as that of the carbon in the billing 
process, it was equally necessary that the extra paper be 
removed before filing. The forms were then proofread 
and delivered to the various departments. 

Und^ the new system, as soon as the order depart- Desk caUnets 
ment has registered it, the order form goes to the address- """ '" "^^ 
ing machine and a plate is made. A girl puts a hand 
print on tiie form, and the proofreader checks it with 
the order. Next, the various forms necessary in the 
billing are run off, and each is distributed as it comes 
from the machine, to be delivered to the proper depart- 
ment. No storage space for stock is necessary except 
cabinets on the desks of the billers. Concerns of almost 
any kind which receive a number of orders of the same 
type can use this idea, of course. 

All records receiving the plate impr^sion have the 
name and address and the order itself upon them. Only 
the invoice and its copy are long enough, however, for 
the accounting record to register, as it would be super- 
fluous elsewhere. If it is desired to use the customer as 
a prospect for other hooks, a follow-up card is run off 
at this time. The order form now is filed by number. 
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Instead of seading a slip to the plate department for 
the making, proofreading, and tabbing of the plate there, 
the complete plate is delivered. 

Thus, in effect, this improvem^it has done away with 
the operation of billing, and has reduced the amount of 
paper and forms used in that process by substituting 
printii^ from addressii^ plates for typewriting and carbon 
copies. 

The addressing plate finally bears, in addition to the 
name and address of the customs, his subscription 
expiration date, or the book order (in symbols), with 
its number, the date, and the accounting record, or both. 

The plate serves a manifold purpose. Its impresaon is 
made not only upon the order form in the space reserved, 
but upon the invoice and copy, the shipping label, the 
express receipts, and the list card. Here is an idea that 
can be used in concerns of all sizes, certainly. 

The invoice copy is practically a ledger sheet, with 
space for payments, billings, and the like, and, of course, 
goes to the accoionting department. Only the label and 
receipts need to be sent to the shipping department, as 
the label has a full record of the order on it in symbols. 

The new equipment consisting of three addressing 
machines with shdes, tables, cabinets, and trays, was 
nearly paid for by the allowance on the four old billing 
machines. Instead of 1,200 bills per day, the maximum 
capacity of the four old billers, 1,500 are handled on two 
addressing machines. The workers are not so easily 
fatigued by the new machines, and the wages are lower, 
since the labor need not be so skilled. 

Carbon paper has been entirely eliminated. Conse- 
quently, the dull impressions which so often necessitated 
Uie remaking of sets are a thing of the past, as is the 
closely related failing to get a necessary print because 
carbon had not been inserted between sheets. No special 
sheet has to be used to make the plate impression, thus 
saving the paper and the attendant checking of the print. 
No label is used on the magazine wrappers, because they 
are printed, from plates, on a wrapper addresser. This 
does away with the label-pastii^ operation. 

Invoices are now in regular typewriter style type, 
instead of the large size ordinarily used for billing. Tliere 
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is no gum on the top of the cards, invoices, labels, and 
BO ior^. Where five pieces were formerly perforated for 
reduction in size, none are now. A saving of paper stoclc 
equal to Vfi o^ ^^^^ of these pieces results. 

On account of the smaller stwage space required by 
each form, it is now possible to buy 50,000 to 150,000 
forms at a time, instead of in lots of only 6,700, as 
fonuCTly. Now none but the invoice is printed instead 
of every sheet in the set. 

The shorter order routine, reaching the files more 
quickly, minimizes error and loss. Orders now do not 
leave fiie order, list, credit, and billii^ departments 
unless there is an addressed plate filed away. Wear and 
tear on general equipment is saved, while the addressii^ 
machines stand up better than did the billers imder 
eimiiar operations. 

Reduced to dollars and cents, the saving has been in 
one year: 

Stock and printing, 210 Bets at $5.29 (09%) ■■■■ 11,110.90 

Less cost of electros, compositions, and zincs. . . 85,90 Sl,025.00 

Carbon paper at 945 per month average &40.00 

Labor: 
Order department, 3 employees — W5 per 

month average (32%) «1,620.00 

Plate department, 1 employee — $35 per 

month (10%) 420.00 2,040.00 

Total saving $3,605.00 

And that is 6% on how much? — it may be interesting 
to figure it out for yourself. 
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RECORDS THAT HELP ALONG PURCHASING 

EffMdve records XTTOW much shall we buy? This is a question that 
■"wcWly I I every man who has anything to do with purohas- 

"^ ing puzzles over more or less, and of late the 
problem has been unusually important owing to the con- 
ditions of demand and supply in most markets. 

In a western concern the question is answered almost 
automatically by means of carefully kept records. No 
matter what the article under contideration may be, 
there is a card in the files that ^ows the buyii^ and 
sellii^ record of that partictilar article from the time the 
company started selling it. 

The concern which uses l^ese records happens to be 
in the wholesale business. But there is probably no 
reason why any concern which sells several kinds of arti- 
cles regulM-ly rfiould not find similar records helpful. 

One of the records is illustrated in Figure 145. This 
happens to be a card that is used in keeping track of 
blankets. It is specially ruled on both front and reverse 
to carry the information that is required. In the other 
departments different columns are provided on the cards 
as they are needed, to take care of the particular items of 
information that it may be necessary to record in conneo- 
tioQ with the articles which are bought and sold in those 
departments. 

The card illustrated here gives the department head, 
for instance, exactly the information he needs for order- 
ing, and also for regularly keeping in touch with the way 
the stock is moving. It carries a record of this particu- 
lar style of blanket from the time the original order is 
placed until it is finally discarded from the lines carried. 

On the back of the card, where the quantity on hand 
and on order is specified, information on this particular 
style of blanket and, in fact, all the lines, is fiUed in by 
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the stock clerk juat prior to the time when it may be 
thought advisable to place a Dew order. Thus it affords 
a permanent quantity record. 

"One man, witii a stenographer to write the letters, 
does all the purchasing In many concerns," says the 
buy^ in an eastern concern. "The system described 
here was developed to meet just such conditions. It 
covers practically every detail of handling this work in 
the ordinary smaller plant, and with us has proved very 
effective. 

"In the first place, we find It important to list each 
article regularly purchased for the concern with the 
latest price and the usual source of supply. It has been 
our experience that the most convenient way to carry 
this information is on 3 by 5 cards. We check every 
invoice, especially as to price, against this card. In th^ 
way we keep it correct and up to date. This system also 
is readily kept in order by low-priced girls. 

"Our catalogs are cross-indexed in a 3 by 5 card file, 
white cards being used for names, and buff for articles. 
Catalogs of convenient size and thickness we file in 
numerical order in the vertical position of books, while 
jobbers' catalog of lai^e size are placed on a desk or 
table. These need not be indexed, aa they are readily 
identified by appearance. In fact, we r^pdarly use not 
more than a dozen of them. 

"Experience has shown us that the small circulars 
which do not stand up like bound books, and are, there- 
fore, not well adapted to filing with the book catalog, 
may best be kept on edge in a drawer of ordinary depth. 
They are lettered consecutively to distinguish them im- 
mediately from the regular book catalog file. These 
we also cross-index. 

"In addition to these catal(^ files, there is a special 
drawer for filing circulars descriptive of articles that are 
not BufiSciently interesting to place in the regular catalog 
file, and to be cross-indexed. These circulars we place in 
vertical file folders by subjects. When somethii^ quite 
out of the ordinary has to be bought, as frequently hap- 
pens, this file often produces valuable descriptive matter, 
and saves us much time in looking up sources of 
information. 
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"We have a hard and fast rule that do catalt^ or 
circulars may be taken from the room in which they are 
kept. One clerk files and has entire chai^ oi the cata- 
log Hbrary, tnnking this rule ea^ to enforce. 

"When the purchasing agent sends out an order for 
material requisitioned by the stock room, a carbon of 
the order is made on the reverse side of the requisition. 
This carbon we file in a special vertical file. Concerns 
from which we order frequently have special folders, 
while carbons of orders to others are filed alphabetically. 
Reference to this file indicates at once all unfilled orders 
outstanding. After we have received and checked an 
invoice, we send the requisition form with the carbon of 
the order on the reverse side to the receiving department 
as a notice that such goods are on the way, and indicate 
to which department they are to go on arrivah The 
invoice is then placed on the vertical file from which the 
requisition form has been removed. 

"One clerk has charge of all goods received, and every- 
thing passes through his hands. This definitely places 
tiie responsibility, and prevents disputes that might arise 
if goods were permitted to be left in several different 
places around the plant. 

"As soon as the material arrives, the receiving clerk 
issues a 'material received' sheet in duplicate. One he 
sends to the purchasing department with the requisition 
sheet, and the other he retains in his own department for 
his permanent record. 
A tertad^chren- "When the invoice has been checked up, the receiving 

" "' "" slip is filed by date received in a special box file. From 

time to time it is necessary to refer to such receipt sUps, 
and chronological filing affords us the easiest reference. 
Every six months the shps afe removed and filed away 
permanently. We also ^e the original requisition, but 
by number. We keep these near at hand for six months 
also, as we find them convenient for occasional reference. 

"All invoices, after they are audited by the pmxhasing 
department, and payment is authorized by the account- 
ing department, are returned to the purchasing agent's 
office for permanent filing. Many concerns file invcHcee 
in the general correspondence files, perhaps in the special 
file room; but we feel that here is the logical place for 
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record are essential records for most well- as they show at a glance the average stock 

managed purchaaing ofBcei. The two shown the year round and what each order has 

above are on opposite ddea of the same card cost. They substitute knowing for guesvng. 
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FIGURE 146; When the buyer receives a used in pladng orders. Three carbons are 

properly authorised requi»tion from the pro- made, but the ' 'price and terms " data appear 

duction department, he consults hit records only on the original. This plan Is described 

to find the best "buy." The bat^ form is and explahied more fully on page 364. 
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A syttom Owt 
relieves the pur- 



theee documents, since this department has to lefer to 
them more often than any other." 

Every purchasing department has two principal func- 
tions — buying and getting delivery of materials. The 
records of an efficient department quickly euppliea any 
information bearing on either of these functions, and the 
routine of piirchasit^ is arranged so that from the time 
material is requisitioned until it is delivered there is a 
minimiiTTi of delay. 

Only when the hundreds of details to be watched in 
connection with prices, sources of supply, dehvery dates, 
catalogs, and quotations have been organized into a 
carefully plann^ system of record, can the buyer suc- 
cessfully pursue strategy in placing purehases which will 
bear fruit in worth-while economies. In buying for even 
a small business, these details are numerous. But in 
a large concern, where the purehaang ofSce must ov^- 
see tie placing of orders for everytliing, from pins for 
the manager's desk to quantities of raw material for the 
production departments, the number of items to be kept 
track of is enormous. 

The Systran used by a western manufacturing concern 
takes care of these details thoroughly, and with a mini- 
mum of clerical labor. Quick disposition of every matter, 
with means for instant reference are the points that this 
system secures. The purchasing agent keeps his desk 
free of the lai^ cturent influx of detail by dispatchic^ 
everything quickly and methodically. There is one place 
for every record, one method of doing every task. 

Hequisitions from other departments give the pur- 
cha^ng agent his instructions as to what material is to 
be bought, and each requisition starts the machinery of 
his office working to find the one best "buy." Th^e 
requisitions (Figure 146, shown on page 263) are honored 
only when signed by the person in each department who 
has authority to direct purehases. 

This form incorporates on one sheet all detful and 
information requiring record. It performs the triple 
function of a complete ptuvhase requisition, an inquiry 
and quotation record, and an order and price record. 

When a requisition comes to his office, the buyer im- 
mediately not«s in the "estimates solicited" column the 
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PIQURES 147 and 148: The order record 
^ves a complete history of every transaction. 
Having an of the informatioa grouped in one 
place is a time and labor saver for the purchas- 



ing agent. The recdving notice records infor- 
mation concerning material received and 
serves as an accurate guide to the purdias- 
ing oEBce in approving invoices for payment. 




FIOUSES 149,150, 151: The Invoice reci- 
ter is kept in the buying department, and 
shows the amount and paying date for every 
Ull received. The middle card givea practi- 



cally a perpetual inventory on each class of 
material, and the "quotations" card kept for 
each article shows where the beat "buy " can be 
secured. These forma can help In any office. 
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names of concerns which he comuders satisfactory sources 
of supply for the material wanted. He dictates a letter 
to be sent to each of tiiem, or simply hands the I'equisi- 
tion to the stenographer, with the names of the concerns 
selected, and she sends a form letter to each concern 
requesting a quotation and statement of possible delivery 
dates. 

Copies of these letters are unmediat^ filed in the 
general files, unce the requisition contains all necessary 
information. Hie requisition itself is filed numerically 
in the buyer's desk, pending answers to the letters. 
Each letter mentions the requi^tion number and directs 
that replies make reference to it. As the replies arrive it 
is then a simple matter to find the proper requisition and 
note on it the quotations and delivery dates promised. 
After the prop<mIs are received and noted, the buyer 
selects the one which, everything con^dered, ib most 
favorable. Under the "orders placed" column the name 
of this firm is entered t<^ther wi^ the quantity to be 
purchased and the price. 

All purchase orders bear the requisition number, so 
that there is a ready cross-reference between requisitions 
and orders. The requisition is permanently filed under 
its serial niunber. The original copy of the purchase 
order, as sent to tbe supplier, is shown in Figure 140, on 
page 263. The arrangement of this copy ia convenient, 
because it clashes in groups purchases which are similar 
in character. It is particularly desirable to keep all 
price and terms data separate from the rest of the com- 
position. By h&ving it in the position shown, such 
information, which it is sometimes desirable to with- 
hold from departments and individuals outside of the 
purchasing department, is excluded from copies issued 
to other departments by the simple expedient of having 
such copies shortened so as not to receive the carbon 
impression. One copy of this purchase order is immedi- 
ately and permanently filed und^ ite serial number. 
Another copy is filed under the firm name. 

The reverse of the copy of the purchase order (figure 
147, on p^e 265) is retained in the purchasing depart- 
ment. If the information concerning-^CTfrter is care- 
fully recorded, on this form, it is a desk cleaner, a posi- 
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tive check on all activities in connection with each Keeping accurate 
purchase, and a chronicle of all facta in compact form, track of •hl|>. 

The record of shipments is one of the most valuable 
features of this form. Details regarding shipments are 
posted as soon as they appear, so that the record is kept 
constantly up to date. All invoices, also, are recorded 
as soon as they are received, and are then checked with 
receipts of goods. The same is true of receipts, when 
the material arrives before the invoice. The card thus 
affords ready information about the condition of ship- 
ments, total received to date, amount on the way, and 
particidarly it permits quick attention to discrepancies 
which come up in checking invoices with receipts. 

Invoices lecorded, but not checked with receipts, are 
carefully placed in alphabetical order in the buyer's file, 
pending the receipt of the material itself. When such 
deliveries are finally made, the correct invoice is speedily 
found by referring to invoices j)osted on the purchase 
order. There the register number of the invoice iden- 
tifying the receipt is given. 

In some cases material purchased is ordered shipped to 
an address other than the purchaser's. These shipments 
are recorded in the same manner as those made to the 
purchaser direct. The invoices are received at the main 
office, but in order to keep informed of receipts of material 
at the branch houses, a special report form is provided, 
made out in tripUcate and serially numbered. The first 
and second copies are sent to the consignee, and the third 
copy is retained by the buyer. 

A glance at the form shows that the purchaser has 
received notice, by invoice, from the supply house, and 
it reports in full the contents of the invoice. The con- 
signee, immediately upon receipt of the shipment reported, 
notes his actual receipts on the duplicate copy sent him, 
and retiuna this duplicate to the piu*chaser. The pur- 
chasing department then destroys the triphcate copy and 
records the report in Figure 147, thus keeping a close tab 
on indirect shipments. 

Completely filled out for each purchase, Figure 147 is 
filed away carefully. Frequent reference is made to 
these records when occasion again arises to purchase the 
same material. 
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Keeping track of 
Involcea to save 
the diMOunIa 



ireffwtfva 
tystam for pur» 



The checking of invoices and receipts in omny con- 
cerns is performed in the accounting department. This 
is often imwise, because the purchasing department, 
having made the purchase, and carried on all correspond- 
ence in connection with it, is in the best position to iden- 
tify receipts of material with invoices. Furthermore, the 
purchasing department needs some record, and by doing 
the work itself avoids duphcation of tasks. When the 
invoice leaves the purchasing department, it is entirely 
checked for price, terms, material, quantity, and exten- 
sioM, and is approved for payment. Nothing remains 
for the accounting department to do but audit and pay 
the bill. This puts aU work where it belongs. 

When goods are actually being received, it is essential 
that the receiving report gives all information in connec- 
tion with the shipment, including the purchase order 
number. This is also done conveniently by F^;ure 148, 
shown on p^e 265. If there is no purchase number cov^- 
ing the receipt of any shipment, it is simply not accepted. 
This rule has compelled supply houses to indicate on 
packing slips, or on the outside of the container, the 
purchase order number on which the shipment is made. 

Invoices come direct to the purchasing departments 
from the mail-opening room. Figure 149, shown on page 
265, illustrates the type of invoice register in use. Each 
invoice, as soon as it is received, is recorded and given 
a register number. By this means it is possible to keep 
track of the invoice so as to lose no discounts. By 
recording the amounts of the invoices, the purchasing 
department knows at all times just how much money its 
purchases amount to for the week, month, or year. 

The record card used to keep track of material is 
shown in Figure 150, on page 265. Since much of 
the bu^ess of this concern consists of goods manufac- 
tured and sold from stock, lai^ quantities of the same 
kinds of material have to be bought repeatedly. The 
card is self-explanatory, except for the series of figures at 
the top. This arrangement is designed for use with 
slidii^ metal clips. Fastened over any of £he figures, 
a chp indicates that enou(^ material has been purchased 
to produce that many units of the article in multiples of 
10, 100, or 1,000. 
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FIGURE IS2: The arrangement of the purchasing agent as it keeps his price data and 

buyef 's office to get quick action and the best catalogs nithin easy reach of his chair. A »ec- 

buya is en important feature. The one tional book case and a vertical fUe help to 

thown here has been found effective by one solve the problem for him ^p it stays solved- 



FIGURE 153: There is a suggestion for any which is arranged to keep all of the data 

purchasing agent in the desk airangement needed in the most accessible way. Special 

used by this buyer of printing. He needs desks like this can be found which will meet 

practically no furniture aside from his desk, practically any special needs which exist. 
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FIGURE 1 54: We all agree that well-ordered of one busy man. Note how hii working tools 

desks are vital requisites in any office, whether are arranged to be broiight to hand for efTec- 

the desks are those of clerks or high-priced tive work at an instant's notice. Perhaps 

Above is the effective desk plan this plan will give you a valuable desk hint- 
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Frequently certain goods are wanted in a hurry, and 
there is no time to write for quotations. On all such 
goods a record of quotations (Figure 151, shown on page 
265) is maintained. With this card carefully kept up 
to date, one for each kind of material, it is possible to 
buy satisfactorily with little delay. 

A catalog file with an adequate index is also kept. To 
avoid the difficulty of reference, frequently experienced 
with a large catalog file, the index is made extremely 
thorough. A 3 by 6-inch card is used, and every catal<^ 
is indexed twice: first by name of the article sold, and 
next by name of the maker. It is thus possible to locate 
quickly all the manufacturers of any axticle, or to find 
from the file what kind of material any manufacturer 
can supply. 

While the material purchased will, of course, vary in 
different hnes of business, it has been found that pur- 
chasii^; records and routine which prove satisfactory for 
one office may be equally as good for another. There is 
a certain order that must be gone through whether the 
goods to be bought are toothpicks or locomotives. 

1. The material is requisitioned 

2. Bids are requested 

3. The order is sent 

4. Notation of the receipt of material is made 

5. Invoice is approved and paid. 

A factory purchasing agent was once employed to do 
the buyii^ for a construction company on a contract chwlng agent 
where time was an important factor. He soon saw that " '" 
the existii^ routine and records were too cumbersome 
and complex. In spite of the voluminous records, there 
were certain cases where memory was the only key to 
the information required. To rectify this condition, he 
first asked himself what these records were for. He 
decided that they should be able to tell: 

1. The foreman or engineer — When the material should 
be received, and if already received, on what date 

2. The traffic man — Wben the material was shipped, 
and the routing 

3. The purchasing agent — Where bought, and at what 
price 



rMord problem 
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FIOUKB 15S: Thew nx copies of the pur- 
chMe order are made with carbon psper in a 
•ingle operatioo. Individual requirements 
diSer, but the difiiirent depsrtmenti of a bu»- 



Den may need from five to nine copies. In 
order to keep the records strt^ht and to pro- 
vide for the proper follow-up, receipt, and pay- 
ment fbr the goods at esact^ the right time. 
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FIOURB 156: When many ihipmenta are this information, one purdtaaing agent 
recrived daily it's hard to keep record* attaches this sticker, printed In red, to his 
stnught unless certain information acoom- purchasing order. He finds that it flaf(s at- 
paniea the shipments and invoices. To get tentioo and gets hit Initructions followed. 
272 
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4. The invoice clerk — ^The number of the order on 
which any invoice applied 

5. The receiving clerk — On which order any mat«ial 
applied 

6. The teamster — Where to deliver the material. 

On analyzing these requirements, the purchasing agent 
found that no matter what information was wanted, or 
who wanted it, there was one fact that was always known 
— the nature of the material; and one record that would 
g^ve all the other details — the order itself. 

So the description of the material was the starting 
point, and, based on this, a card file was made up. Each 
card was 5 by 7 inches, and one or more cards were used 
for each kind and size or type of material. This is 
much like the one shown in Figure 155 on page 272. As 
soon as an order was placed, all columns were filled in 
and the card filed alphabetically. After getting the 
receipt and invoice for the material, the dates of these 
were entered in the proper columns. 

This card is used in a number of different ways. Sup- 
pose a requisition calls for f by 5 machine bolts. The 
card gives the name of every merchant from whom they 
have previously been secured, with the price and the 
time required for delivery. Knowing how soon this 
order mxist be delivered, ^e purchasing agent can tell 
from his card where to place the order to best advantage, 
considering both price and delivery. 

If a construction superintendent telephones in that 
his crushed stone "ordered a month ago is not on the 
job, and 25 men are idle, at $2.50 a day," the purchasing 
agent turns to his card file. The card may diow only 
one imdelivered order for stone, requisition for which 
was received foxu- days before, and the order placed on 
the following day. Of coxirse this settles the question, so 
far as the comphunt is concerned. 

Invoices frequently fail to bear the number of the 
order on which they apply, and this causes great delay 
and congestion in a department where there may be 
from 500 to 1,000 unfilled orders on file. Suppose an 
invoice for H-inch rope comes in from Franklin <k Com- 
pany. Reference to the card shows only one order for 
this size of rope placed with that firm, which has not 
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been paid, and gives the order number. A bit of time 
^ saving as against thumbing over, perhaps, 1,000 orders. 

Three and a half years of use have failed to show a 
condition where this file is not all that is necessary, or 
an instance where memory had to be called to the rescue. 

In a£iking for bids, an inqiury form is used, printed on 
onion skin paper, which is so thin that 8 or 10 copies 
may be typewritten simultaneously. The form shows the 
date on which bids must be in, whether they are to be 
made by letter or telegrun, and the f. o. b. point on 
which they are to be based. A promise of dehvery must 
be made on each item, and this is considered, with the 
price, in letting the order. Little trouble is experienced 
from bidders not complying with these conditions, after 
they once find out that incomplete bids are not considered. 

At first a requisition would occasionally go astray 
between its orifpnator and the pxirchasii^ department, 
sometimes causing serious delay. To obviate this, a copy 
of the order is sent to the author of the requisition, who 
checks it and notes the order number on the requisition. 
If he does not get this order within two or three days, he 
is expected to notify the purchasing department. If the 
requisition has not been received, a dupUcate is made at 
once. Failure to notify the purchasing department, of 
course, relieves it of responsibihty. 

Sometimes a purchafdng department has to return 
invoices to the senders for order numbers and other 
information which it is essential to know. 

One purchasing agent inaugurated a plan which has 
been successful. Stickers, as shown in Figure 156 on page 
272, are sent out to supply houses. The narrow left 
margin of this sticker is glued to the requisition or 
order blank, with instructions to the shipper to tear off 
the right-hand portion and attach it to the order. 
Putting d»- The purchasing department is also usually responsible 

W»"^« *^P *> for seeing that the materials bought are delivered. Rec- 
' ~" "° " ords and routine for doing this must be complete and 
simple — one office has a vivid graphical method of show- 
ing the location of material in transit which is simple in 
operation and does away with the necessity of searching 
through masses of correspondence. A map of the United 
States approximately 10 by 15 feet in size, mounted on 
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Boft pine, is hung on the wall in the traflBc manager's Amaptlut 
office. As 60on as a car of material is started to this help* in han* 
concern, the car number is placed on a large tack with "Utraflie 
a celluloid head, and the tack is stuck in the map at the 
shipping point. In the lower left-hand comer of the 
map is a frame in which is posted with removable letteiB 
the car number and contents. As the car proceeds toward 
ita destination the position of the tack is changed on the 
map to correspond. 

This means that the railroads must keep the consignee 
constantly posted on the arrival of cars at division and 
transfer points. Arrangem^its of this sort are usually 
easily made. 

A very simple and effective method of keeping ship- 
ment records has also been evolved in this office. 

Several of the common systems of card files were tried Ka«plnfl tnel 
and discarded, as well as the plan of keeping an abstract "• doihwlet 
of all correspondence on the reverse side of the order. 
All of these were objected to, chiefly because of the 
difficulty of getting all of the deUvery and transportation 
information that was required on the order or card, the 
necessary abbreviation often resulting in errors or 
omissions. 

In this QTStem, the clerical work connected with tran- 
scribing the correspondence to the orders, also, was great, 
and the consequent need of usii^ cheap clerks resulted in 
many errors that caused much trouble and necessitated 
many references to the file, after all. The plan ultimately 
adopted did away with all clerical aid, and reduced the 
traffic manager's department to himself and a single 
stenographer, who also takes care of the files. 

Now, when a purchase order is typed, a carbon copy Thistnffie 
of tiie ordo* is sent to the traffic department, where it is """'V^!^' 
filed according to its serial number in a letter file adjoin- 
ing the manager's desk. If within a reasonable time it 
is not acknowledged, a form letter is sent calling attention 
to the date on which it should be shipped to the routit^ 
given, and asking for an acknowledgment and definite 
promise of delivery. Two carbon copies are made of all 
outgoing letters. One is sent to the general file, and one 
is attached to the traffic department's copy of the order. 
All incomii^ letters are attached to this copy as soon as 
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they are received, and are read by the traffic mamm;^. 

Id this way the manager has the entire correspondence 
at his finger ends. He is never in doubt as to whether 
his information is correct and complete. When a part of 
the material is received, a memorandum is made on the 
order, showii^ the date and amount received. When the 
shipment is completed, all copies of the order and all 
correspondence are stamped "complete," with the date, 
and the entire lot is sent to the general file. The use of 
this method for several years has shown that it works 
with a minimum cost and the fewest possible errors. 

Now and then, in eveiy concern, there are bound to be 
some orders which require special attention because 
prompt delivery is essential. In a western office these 
special orders are kept in plain sight by means of a plan 
board which hangs directly in front of the ptmshasing 
agent's desk. It furnishes an accurate picture of prom- 
ised dates of delivery, and prevents the possibility of any 
undue delay occurring in the receipt of goods that are 
needed in a hurry. 

This board, which can easily be home-made if deared, 
is about 2 feet square. The bottom hangs on a level with 
the writing surface of the desk. The surface of the 
board is painted a dull black in order that the cards and 
tags placed on it may stand out in clear reh^. Num- 
bOTS from one to thirty-one indicate the days of the 
month. These are repeated at top and bottom to help 
the eye in locating the date quickly. The piece of wire, 
painted white, is designed for the same purpose, and is 
, moved forward to the proper nail the first thing every 
morning. 

It is not necessary to have the months named, as the 
board, of course, always applies to the current month. 
The following and past months are indicated by different 
shaped tags, as will be explained later. 

In this concern's buying there are three grouping: 
"gaieral orders and printed matter," "steel," and "cast- 
ings." A small shp, printed in different colors, is used in 
connection with each order to be followed up in these 
three classes. 

"General" ordas are followed up with yellow slips, 
and a yellow tag is placed on the nail opposite the slip 
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and under tiie proper date, showing at what time the Howl 
material has beea promiBed. "Steel" items are followed '•*■"' 
up with blue slips, and blue tags are placed on the proper 
date. "Castings" are followed up with pink slips and 
pink tags. 

On the first line on the board, under date of the 25th, 
there is a pink tag, which indicates that the first item 
imder the heading "castings" was promised on the 25th 
<A the current month. As the white wire shows that 
today is the 29th, the promise of shipment is four da>'s 
overdue. When goods fail to arrive on the promised' 
date, tags are never moved ahead tmtil a new promise of 
shipment has been received. 

On the second fine, under date of the 23d, there is a 
yellow tag, which indicates that the second item imder 
the heading "general" was to be shipped at that time— 
this promise of shipment is also overdue. On the same 
line, under date of the 30th, is a pink tag, indicating that 
the second item under the heading "castir^" has been 
promised for shipment on the 30th. 

On the fourth line, under date of the 1st, there is a 
yellow tag above a pink tag. The pink tag is shaped 
like an inverted T, and is used to show the buyer that 
the item is promised for shipment on the day indicated 
in the following month. 

Again, on the same line, under date of the 24th, a blue Red tt 
tag is hanging dvm a roimd yellow tag. The roxmd wafotutttnt 
yellow tag indicates that the material is ready for ship- *" 
ment, and will be included in the first carload. TUs 
information is of value, as the material may be required 
before the carload shipment is completed, and it can, 
therefore, be forwarded by local freight at any time. 

On the second line, under the heading "general," there 
are two small tags inserted in the cardholders along with 
the yellow slip. These tags are red and mean that the 
material is needed lu^ntly. One red tag would mean 
that the material is needed promptly, but not ui^ently. 
If in four different places on the board there was a 
small tag with the mmiber 1000, it would mean that 
all four items are needed for a certain factory order. 
While it is, of coiirse, expedient to get each one of tiie 
orders deUvered as promptly as possible, these figures also 
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lOmlnutMa show that the customer's order caanot be shipped until 
dty kMiM this jji four iteroa are received. Other similar groups of 
""**"" '" orders would be distii^piished by the numbers 2000 or 

3000. 

The board is continually being kept up to date, aa word 
regarding shipment dates comes in from suppliers. Just 
as soon as definite advice is received that an item has 
been shipped, the printed slip representing it is taken 
out of the cardholder and placed on an auxiliary board, 
where it is kept until the material is actually received in 
the factory. The printed slip is then given to the pro- 
duction department, as a notice that the material is on 
hand. 

Since putting this system in operation, the purchasing 
agent has found it unnecessary to file laboriously, or 
memorize, a great number and variety of shipping 
promises. It haa never taken more than ten minutes in 
any one day to keep the system up to date, even when 
crowded to ita capacity. Ordinarily, five minutes is 
ample. 

There are a lot of little knacks of handling the ofSce 
end of buying whidi save time and money. Here are 
four that have been tried and are told of by the men 
who used them: 

1. A Card ffuU Remerribers 

"I must feel absolutely certain before I place an order," 
says a purchasing a^ent who every year signs orders for 
niUliona of dollars' worth of materials, "that the goods 
the supply house will send me are the kind I require for 
the particular purpose in hand. We use definite, stand- 
ard specifications in all of our purchasing where specifica- 
tions are feasible. A receiving inspector quickly catches 
any materials that fail to meet our specifications. 

"Failures of this sort are made matters of record on 
little cards that we keep for the pmpose. Every house 
we buy from has a card in our files, and the card carries 
a report of our relations with it, including notations of 
any failures to furnish us the quality standard we require. " 

$. Getting Prompt Ddiveries 

"Every buyer should go over all uncompleted orders 
frequently," says the head of a great retail merchandise 
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concern. "If he finds only a small balance unshipped, or 
t^e qrd^ very much overdue, he should generally cancel. 

"We have found it very effective to write on orders, 
instead of 'at once,' 'cancel all goods not shipped by 
August eighth.' The date is not •stablisbed arbitrarily, 
but is agreed to by the salesman and the buyer when the 
merchandise is purchased. 

"We let the selling ^ent understand that he must 
abide by this clause, and that if anything remains to be 
shipped at the specified time, he must write us to secure 
our permkdon to make deliveries. This soon teachee 
the manufacturer to respect the instructions that we place 
on the order." 

S. Keeping InformcUion Handy 

A glass desk pad saves the busy purchasing agent of Thii devln 
a large construction company much time. A great deal '"'"' 

of information that he needs every day he keeps in plain 
sight by this means. The top of his desk bears the 
following: 

Price lists of all kinds of bolts and pipe fittii^ that are bought 
frequently; 

A chart showing promised delivery dates and routing of all important 
outstanding orders; 

Chart showing fiuctuations in price of iron, copper, and hemp for 
6f teen years; 

Organization chart of his company, giving names and positions; 

A classified list of principal supply houses of all kbds in the territory. 

4. Working on Schedule 



•avMtlotOf 



"I proportion my time as definitely aa posMble," says 
the purchadng agent of a public utilities company. "A 
spedfio hour to transact each kind of businesa helps me 
a great deal, I find. 

"I spend from 8:00 to 8:30 reading reports on the mar- 
ket and general business conditions ; 8 :30 to 9 :30 reviewing 
the mail; 9:30 to 10:30 dictating; 10:30 to 11:30 approv- 
ing and placing requisitions, 11:30 to 12:00 interviewing 
of salesmen ; 1 :00 to 1 :30 approving requisitions received 
in the noon mail; 1:30 to 4:00 handling miscellaneous 
matters, including the interviewing of salesmen; 4:00 to 
4:30 approving invoices; 4:30 to 6:30 signing correspon- 
dence, orders, tracers, and so on." 



Many purchasing 
aganta have a 
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TESTED ROUTINE FOR WATCfflNG COLLECTIONS 

Ustmiiy B Minti T N small o£Sces, which, of course, are in the majority, 

flT^ISr'' I *^® duties of collection manager, purchasing agent, 

„„(i,^ „ and office manager are very likely to fall upon one 

much or more man. If these duties can be bo systematized that the 

Oun a large om detail work is taken care of by a clerk or stent^rapher, 

"^ the manager is, of coiu"se, left free to put in his time on 

really important work. It is to find the best routine 

that the small office man should look to the specialized 

departments in larger offices. The real difference between 

a small and a large office is only a matter of volume of 

work; and it is to handle the greater volume that the 

lai^ one has had to systematize. 

Collections have been reduced to a standard routine in 
the office of a Wisconsin automobile accessory jobb^. 
Detailed instructions are written out for the guidance of 
all employees concerned in handling the accounts. The 
files have been thoroughly reorganized and put on a more 
effective haeia. With the present system, the manage* 
finds that accounts are paid more promptly; and, further, 
he is able at all times to determine the exact status of 
overdue accounts, their amounts, and the stage they have 
reached in the process of collection. 
Thaaortof The general principle behind the plan is this: Each 

routine that account that is more than a certain number of weeks old 

^one"*"" — * period which is called the "standard of credit" — is 
reported to a "collector," and for that purpose ia eat&ced 
upon a card and filed aJphabetically under the name, of 
the debtor. 

A second and similar card shows the name of the debtor 
and the date when the obligation was incurred. This 
memorandum card is filed in a separate drawer, behind 
a guide card showing the day of the month when the 
matt^ should next be brought up for attention. 
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Another set of drawers completes the fiUng system. 
In tiiese last drawers is kept complete infonnation on 
^tecific cases. This file is a useful record of all debtors 
who have given the concern any trouble about collections 
in the past, and is an invaluable source of information 
for the credit man. 

This office mechanism is supplemented by two sets of 
instructions issued for the office workers. One is for 
collectors, and the other for the ledger clerks. Instruc- 
tions for collectors are as follows; 

1. When reporting an old debt to the collector each ledger clerk 
will furnish a etatetnent and will enter particulars upon a card, which 
will be filed alphabetically. A note will be made in pencU in tha 
debtor's ledger account, showing that the debt is in the hands of the 
collector. A second card will be written out bearing the debtor's 
name and the date when the debt was incurred; this will be placed 
in the diary drawer in the division for the current day. When any 
sum is received on account, the amount must be written on the debtor's 
alphabetical card by the le^^ clerk. 

It will thus be seen that the collector has to deal each day only 
with those debtors whose memorandum cards are in the divisions 
in the second dra^wer referring to that day. 

As each case is dealt with, a note to that effect will be made in 
ink on the card in the first drawer, and the date when the next appli- 
cation for payment should be made will also be entered in ink. The 
memorandum card should then be placed forward under the proper 
day in the follow-up file. 

2. When, from any pressure of work, any card in the foUow<up 
file cannot be dealt with on the proper day, it must be put ahead to 
the next day. Under no circumstances may it be put forward more 
thui a single day. 

3. Each collector will receive monthly statements of debts placed 
in his hands. When he receives his statements, he should at once 
look through the card cabinet to find the records corresponding with 
his statements. He should then dictate suitable letters to the debtors, 
or mark upon each statement, in pencil, the number of one of the 
series of form letters used in soliciting payments. The statements 
should then be handed to a typist for copying. At the same time, 
particulars of the letter written to the debtor must be noted on the 
printed card, and the memorandum card, in turn, must be placed in 
the proper division, to come up when the case is next to be attended to. 

The typist should look at the diary drawer each morning, write all 
letters not requiring special attention and put them before the col- 
lector for his signature. 

4. When a debt is finally written off as irrecoverable, the card 
must be numbered and particulars entered in a bad debts roister, in 
which will also be noted the authority from the audit department 
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Written Inatrue- giving pennisaioii for writing the debt off. All corteBpondence 
lloni are naces- connected with the collection is kept in alphabetical order in letter 
•ary to rrako files separate from the general files. When a collection is made or 

any ohangw In the account written off, the correspondence IB fastened togetlier, 
the routina numbered to correspond with the bad debts register, and filed for 

audit and credit purposes. The card covering the case is filed "dead' ' 

in a drawer reserved for complete cases. 
5." Unless there are special written instnictiona to the contrary, 

given by the manager, the time between each effort at collection 

must not exceed two weeks. 

Instructions issued for the benefit of the ledger clerks 
are copied in the ledgers. They are as follows: 

1. No debts are to be reported orally to the collector. 

2. When any debt becomes overdue, the word "collector" is to be 
written in pencil in the ledger, close under the items overdue. At the 
same time, two cards are to be written out — a printed card bearing full 
particulars, and a plain one bearing the name of the debtor and the 
date when the debt originated. The printed card is to be placed by 
the ledger clerk in the alphabetical file. The second card is to be clipped 
to a statement and handed to the collector. 

3. When any debtor remits, after his account has been placed in 
a collector's hands, the ledger clerk must at once note on the card, in 
the "results" column, the date and the amount pud; and he must 
also erase the word "collector" from the ledger page. 

4. Monthly statements for those debtors' accounts marked 
"collector" are to be handed to the collector for immediate attention. 

Thbiiian Efficiently handled, this system makes it possible few 

anabies one the manager of the concern to maintain complete control 

nwnafler to of the collection machinery without himself bearing the 

avoid detail burden of the many details incidrait to it. Hia souroea 

of control are as follows: 

1. The alphabetical list of debtors, where he can find out if collec- 
tion letters are going out on schedule. 

2. The follow-up or "diary" file, where it is possible for him to 
see at a single ^ance approidmately how many cards are unattended 
to, and what proportion of debts have proved to be alow in collection 
or are particularly old. 

3. The ledger in which aU old accounts are marked "collector." 
Complete lists of debts which have exceeded the "standard of 

credit," sent in twice each year by the branch offices, make it a simple 
matter for the home office to control collections in branch offices as 
well as at home. The lists are prepared by junior clerks, who go 
straight through the alphabetical file and extract all details that are 
required for the report on the day following the close of each half 
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year. Sometimes, upon receipt of these lists, application for payment |t ra now poi- 
is made direct from the bead ofiSce, if that method seems likely to ilbla to "know" 
t»iiig In the money. the renilta ilx 

months earlier 

A few days later, the manager at the head office pre- than before 
pares a list of all old debts in r^ard to which special 
instructions should be given the branch managers. 

The information obtained by this system is nearly six 
months in advance of what could 'be obtained by ordi- 
nary methods, and it has, therefore, been found of enor- 
mous value to the manager as a means of control. It 
does away entirely with a difficulty common to many 
concerns, namely, that the lists of ov^due accounts are 
so badly out of date, and refer to such very old debts, 
that they become useless except as instructions to the 
managers to place these accounts as a whole in a lawyer's 
hands. 

Stmmied up briefly, the merits of the system are these: 
The manager is put in touch with debts as soon as they 
remain uncollected over an unusual period; he can see at 
a glance whether the collection of ^bts is being regularly 
attended to, even though the whole of the work is dele- 
gated to a special department; and it prevents a great 
majority of Uie debts from becoming so old that they are 
practically outlawed. Losses in this concern, due to bad 
debts, are no longer the serious menace that they were 
before this system was installed. 

The credit manager of an instalment house says that T 
his records and statistics show exact collection conditions ^ 
in every one of the concern's sales territories. „ 

"We sell nationally," says he, "on instalments, and have 
both 'open' and 'secured' accounts. We have numerous 
branches, which are permitted to handle collections up to 
a certain point. All accounts, however, are referred to 
the main office as soon as they become 30 days past due. 

"The record that shows us most clearly the general 
condition of our collections is a graph. It gives us a 
month-by-month pictture of three facts that are important 
for us to know. These facts are shown by difT^rent* 
colored lines on the graph, as follows: 

1. The percentage of eales-ledger cash collected, to the balance 
remaining on the books. That is, the total amount of money collected 
ia the regular course of business on "open" accounts. 
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FIQintB 157: The way tUa form U uaed 
to deacribed in detail on page 385. It thows 
•t ■ gtance oa a tfncle sheet the exact toa- 
ditlod of colkcdMU for eadi of the braocb 



house territories. This gjvea the general office 
a line on buainea* conditions over the countiy 
and, bendea, indicates quickly if creiUts are 
bdng slighted at any of the firm's branches. 
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FIOURB 158: Perhaps a customer's credit provided not only for the usual credit iofof- 

card like tlus one win serve your needs best, tnation and ratings but for a synopdia of the 

It is designed for uae in a folder, in which it dealings the concern has had with the cua- 

can be fastened by paper staples. Space is toner, and keep* it ready for instant use. 
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2. The per^eiitagQ of accounts 30 days past due, to the total 
aales-Iedger balance outetanding. 

3. The percentage of delinquent bills receivable ("secured" 
acGOuats) to the total amount of bills receivable outstanding. 

"As I stated, these figures are worked out in the form 
of a graph, so that the end of each month we know 
exact^ how oxir results for the present year compare 
with the results secured in previous years. 

"We can tell where the weak spots are, and we know 
in what directions we need to put forth our greatest 
efforts toward collections. Naturally, also, the graph is 
interesting and helpful to us in our credit work. 

"Even more important, however, from the credits 
point of view, is the tabulation of collection statistics by 
branches. A sample of this record is shown in Figure 157. 
It is sufficiently huge to contain the record of each branch 
for a jwriod of five years. The balance due and uncol- 
lected at the first of the mouth ia shown, and next comes 
the figure showing the amount and percentage of this 
uncollected balance that is seciu^ by the cdlection 
department during the month. 

"This record also shows the amount of money that is 
30 days past due, and the relation — in perc^itage form 
— that tlus figure bears to the total amount outstanding. 
Finally, we tabulate the total number of accounts, and 
the number of accounts that are 30 and 00 days past due. 

"One record of this sort is kept for each month of the 
year. Figures showing a condition worse than that of 
the same month of the previous year are entered in red^ 
so that sore spots become evident at once. 

"Naturally, oin* credit work is also greatly helped by 
these figures, because we are doubly careful in pas»i^ 
accoimts in any locality where collections are proving 
difficult. 

"Another simple record which we keep is along much 
the same line, and has been very helpful. This record is 
kept by branches and states. Territories are allotted to 
our branches along state lines, so it is easy to keep the 
figures. 

"We show, first of all, the total amotmt of money out- 
standing at each branch and in each state; then the 
amoxmt that is delinquent in each case, and, finally, the 
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Too many relation of this figure to the total amount outstandii^. 

rewda may "Theee figures are helpful in credit Tnalring in the same 

i^pSm ^^y ^ ^^ record described above. They are also indica- 

tive of where it is necessary for us to exert ourselves most 
in TTiftlring collections. 

"We find that these records are sufficient as guidra. 
Their compilation takes very little time at the end of 
each montji, and with the figures before ub we have a 
clear picture of our work and the comparative conditions 
in every one of our territories. 

"More records would only confuse us. We have, in 
fact, tried drawii^ up several difTerent kinds of statistics 
in addition to those I have described; but we have found 
tiiat money may easily be spent in this way which does 
not show returns. So we find it best to confine ourselves 
to these. 

"In connection with credits, we keep a monthly record 
showing the number and amount of orders canceled and 
declined. The latter figure is given in detail to indicate 
how much has been declined by the general sales depart- 
ment, and how much by the credit department. This ia 
helpful in showing up any unusual conditions which, 
should be remedied, and it shows where to go to apply 
the remedy. 
AMderfor "These records I have described are very simple and 

''••"*•/*"*•«'" can be compiled at little cost by any concern. For us, 
^[nU^ " they have been definitely helpful in collecting our money 

to better advantage, and in advancing credit more 
intelligently." 

In the opinion of an Illinois manager, systematic 
arrangement of information about customera is essential 
for the credit man who handles a large number of accoxmts, 
if he is to pass on each order quickly. To keep his own 
files clear of dead material, and show him at a glance 
the latest report on the financial condition of any cus- 
tomer, he has devised the folder (Figure 158). 

Each flap of the folder has a tab punched with hdes 
in which paper fasteners can be inserted. Papers which 
it is essential to keep permanently are attached to the 
left flap. Ordinary records such as requests for payment 
and adjustment letters are attached to the other flap and 
are destroyed as a imit at the end of six months. 
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Every customer is allotted one folder. His name and 
address are written on the face in the space designated. 
Spaces, also, are provided below to show the credit limit 
which has been set for the customer, the estimated amount 
of his annual bumness, the bank or banks through which 
he deals, and whether or not he will pay sight drafts 
drawn on him. 

The three columns under the word "statement" are 
filled in anew at the first of each month, and they indi- 
cate the exact condition of the customer's accoxmt. 
Th^ show the total of bills fallii^ due, as well as of bills 
that should have been paid, and the simi of both columns 
represents the total of the statement sent to the cus- 
tomer. The credit man thus has b^ore him on the face 
of the folder itself enough information to pass or reject 
most orders. For special cases, further information is 
filed inside the folder. 

The credit and collection department of a western 
company uses a geographical filing system. This concern 
does a national instalm^it business and sells to small 
retailers, many of whose stores are constantly changing 
hands. Accounts with these customers run from one to 
three years, according to the terms of sale, and each 
correspondence folder is apt to become bulky and hard 
to handle before the period is up. 

To facilitate reference, the department has resorted 
to the practice of abstracting all correspond^ice with 
customers. A year ago the collection men were almost 
never even with their work. Their desks were cluttered 
with folders which had to be gone through before letters 
four, five, or six days old coiUd be handled intelligently. 

Abstracting has completely overcome the difficulty. 
Today, collection and credit correspondraioe is handled 
promptly, and replies are usually mailed the same day 
a letter is received. A card is used which was deseed 
especially for this service. The face of the card contfuns 
space for all the details of the contract with the cus- 
tomer. The reverse side is filled in by the clerk who 
does the abstractii^. Carbons of all letters come to 
him before they ko to the files. 

In performii^ his work, he uses many symbols and 
abbreviations which are commonly understood in the 
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department. The T column on the cwd means "to" 
and the F column "from." The tetter A in the F 
colmmi mdicates 8 report received from an attorney 
about the customer whose name is on the card. The 
date of the letter is shown, and a brief summary of its 
contents is giv^i in the column at the ri^t. 

If the letter A, in the case just mentioned, had a circle 
drawn around it, this would show that an enclosure 
came with the attorney's report. If the date were cir- 
cled, it would indicate thiat the communication was a 
telegram. Other abbreviations along the same line 
make it p<^ble to transfer a great deal of information 
to this card in very small space. 

The entire history of the mail relations of the company 
with the customer, in fact, is shown on thb one card; 
and in a given case the collection man knows exactly how 
to proceed, insofar as the previous correspondence can 
tell him. Of course, if it becomes necessary at any time 
to refer to the actual letters, they are avajlable, just as 
they formerly were; but as a rule, the cards are sufficient 
for all purposes. 

There should also be a suggestion for credit managers 
in the way a Chicago bank keeps its credit files. 

One strong featiu^ of this bank's system is that the 
credit information is so kept as to be easily and quickly 
available. Another strong feature is ito apparent adapt- 
ability to any line of business. 

This bank keeps information on more than 250,000 
accounts complete to the last day of the precedii^ month. 
A simple system of printed forms is used, and the forms 
are filed for quick reference. Formerly asdstant cashiers 
handled certain groups of its customOTs — dividing them 
alphabetically; now the accounts are classified by indus- 
tries and profesaons. So successful has this system 
proved that it has never been altered, in q>ite of an 
enormous increase in the number of accounts. 

In the classification adopted, sx arbitrary divimons 
are made. Related industries and profesuons are put 
in each division. Divi^on C, for example, includes 
concerns making or handlii^ agricultural implem^its, 
bugles, automobiles and other vehicles, iron and steel 
products, lumber and furniture, and manufacturing and 
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FIGURE 159: Each customer ha* a folder concern haa had with the customer ss well at 

of hia own in the files of this credit man. The the credit ratings, and other special informa- 

two forms shown are kept in the folder, and don. Other pertinent data such as letters and 

give a synopsis of the business dealings the reports are also kept ready in the folder. 
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FIGURE 160: Thia graph watches fiuctua- increaae without a correspandiiig rise in 

tioos in accounts and bills recdvable. The ' 'ules," the curve slopes upward and it's a 

curves show the ratios between collections we^ fof ■> closer check on coilections, as 

andsalei. When tlieanMunt of "receivables" you readily understand from the graphs. 
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sundries. Division E is the "eat and drink" class. 
It includes grocerira, drugs, produce, commission and 
cold storage, liquors, brewers and brewers' supplies, 
tobacco, restaurants, bakeries and hotels. 

Each of the six dividons is in charge of a vice-pre^dent 
and an assistant cashier, who make careful study of the 
markets in their particular field. They are thus able to 
judge soundly of the business methods of their patrons, 
and ftwjuenlJy give advice which saves both bank and 
customer money. 

In the general index file there is a small card for every 
account, both open and closed, with condensed, complete 
information regarding the individual, firm, or corporation 
now or formerly doii^ business with the bank. 

A Chicago wholesale house recently had occasion to 
inquire into the standing of a retail hardware dealer named 
Bichards, who had named this bank as a reference. The 
sales manager telephoned to the bank's credit department 
manager, who turned to his alphabetically arranged index 
file in the cabinet beside his desk and from it took the 
general index card which had been made out for Richards. 
In less than a minute he knew when the prospective 
customer of the wholesaler opened his account, the mze 
of his deposit, who his guarantors were, his average 
balance, the T"ft'"""l"l amount borrowed, and other 
information which indicated in what esteem the bank 
held him. With these facts in mind he'could frame his 
general reply to the wholesaler carefully, and still preserve 
his confidential relations with the depositor. 

In case the wholesale house had inquired about the Symbototfitt 
details of some particular transaction in which it was ^j^'j^^^ 
conc^ned the credit manager could simply have glanced 
at the key letter stamped on the index cud and turned 
to the proper division file. This key letter might be A, 
B, C for one of the active account divisions; or it 
might be R, indicating agency reports; F, a closed 
account; or X referring to the misc^laneoua file. 

In just this way more than 200 personal and telephone 
inquiries are handled easily and quickly every day. 

Files in the credit department of another bank are 
(H^anized to furnish all the necessary inf ormaticm with 
the least possible delay to everybody concerned. 
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It is imperative that the files tell the facts quickly, 
as the credit department is constantly being c^ed upon 
to give credit facto about present or prospective users of 
the bank's services. To get these facts quickly, colca<ed 
pencils have berai broi^t into service. Whenever a 
letter or report indicates facta about an individual, 
which are favorable from the bank's credit point of view, 
that portion of the letter is imderscored with a blue 
pencil. In like mann^, when imfavorable credit facta 
turn up in a letter, they are underscored with a red pencil. 
By running through a folder in which letters have been 
BO marked, it is possible to gain some idea as to the credit 
character of the person or firm in question, simply by 
notii^ which color predominates. Further, the salient 
points can be picked out from a mass of irrelevant miatter 
with the least possible delay. 
Red It ■ tlgn of The same idea is carried still further in a special 
duigar "suspense" file, which is kept entirely separate from the 

other cabinets and contains only the folders of persons 
or firms whose solvency is in question. Here, the folders 
themselves are red. 

In handling accoimte, the officers in the bank usually 
call for the complete folder on every case. When one of 
these red "suspense" folders is laid on his desk, the 
officer knows at once that transactions with this account 
must be watched with great care. 

There is anofher complete system for watching collec- 
tions in either ihe large or the small office. It is described 
by the man who designed and uses the system. It saves 
dollars and time in collecting money for him and should 
help you in the same way. 
Thitsyttom "About two years ago," he says, "I was placed in 

!llf!!?i"!S!!?!.« chai^ of the credits of over 4,000 customers. I soon 
concluded that information not properly compiled and 
easy of access was of little, if any, value. It was up to me 
to make it so, and I finally perfected a system that is 
simple and ine^cpensive to operate — a system where all 
credit information is instantly available. It gives a com- 
plete individual history of each of the several thousand 
ciistomers on oiu* books. 

"The following, I have found, covers practically every- 
thing that the credit manf^er needs to know about the 
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customer. And all of the data, listed on both sides of a Tm vttii hets 
card 8 by 11 inches, make up my system. The 10 classi- *• w«dh idm 
fications are: immknow 

1. Past and present ratings as reported by the oommerci&l agencies. 

2. Total amount of busineea received each season, the name of 
the aaleaman, terms, and the amount of each ordar. 

3. How the customs pays others from whom he buys. 

4. Whether or not daims are placed against the customer, 
frequently, for collection, through the commercial agendee. 

5. Whether we hare ever been oUiged to threaten suit or (o 
take more drastic action in collection of an account, and if so, the steps 
that were necessary. 

6. Credit infonnation from outside sourcee. 

7. Amount outetanding, past due, from last collection letter. 

8. Special reports from commercial agencies. 

9. Credit limit. 

10. Whether or not ratings are high enough so that account is 
covered by credit insurance. 

"A epecial folder for each customer's account contains 
copies of statemeats and of letters relative to the account, 
and also the information card. A 12-drawer vertical 
filing cabinet holds all the folders. Ten of the drawers 
contain the folders of customers who owe us nothii^ 
One A to Z 40-division set of guide cards is distributed 
among the 10 drawers, and back of each guide a card 
index with names alphabetically and nimierically arranged 
shows the number of each particular folder. 

"The other two drawers, my 'live collection file,' A^eeUllla 
contain foldoB of past due accounts. Each day, when I hn" the 
receive the remittance vouchers, I go through this file "■"••• 
and take out the folders of customers who have paid. 
Thus at any time I can safely write again to the customers 
whose folders are in the 'hve collection file,' as I know 
poeitivety that their checks are not alrea<fy in the hands 
of the bookkeeper. 

"The face of the card shows the name of the customer, 
his credit limit, and his credit rating as reported by the 
commercial agencies. It also shows the dates, temu, and 
amounts of all orders and the names of the salesmen n^ 
took tbemu 

"When orders are received from the sales department, 
a clerk takes the corresponding folders out of the file, 
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KMpingtnKii places the orders inside and brings th^n to me. By 
of Um Bmnt looking at the card, present and past ratings are before 
"* me for comparison. I know the amount of business 

usually received each season and if the customer's credit 
is limited. I know whether or not orders have already 
been passed up to this Umit, and if I again wish to look . 
at special reports, as they are filed in the folda, I have 
them tight before me to analyze. 

"The total amount of bumness for each season is 
recorded in red ink. These totals in red stand out plainly 
and it is easy to compare the bxisiness for the different 
seasons. And, if an order is received for an amount out 
of all proportion to that particular concern's previous 
business and financial responsibility, it prompts me to 
investigate further before passing the order through for 
shipment. 
Whyitlihn- "All ratings as ^ven by the comm^cial agencies are 

portant to hiv« looked up anew and recorded on the cards at the beginning 
'™™"'' " of each season. Even though a customer may fail to ^ve 

us any business for several seasons, ratings and other 
data, if received, are recorded just the same. Then when 
we do get an order, we know, by referring to the card in 
the folder, whether or not the customer is as good as 
formerly. 

"This information has proved of great value many 
times. For instance, suppose David Harcher, who has 
been a good customer for three or four seasons, suddenly 
transfers his business to some competitor. We occaaon- 
ally note through clearing home reports that his paying 
record with other firms is not so good as formerly. Later, 
claims appear in the paper issued weekly by our agency. 
This may continue imtil Harcher no longer bears even a 
fair name with the trade. All this information, as well 
as his rating each season, has been kept up to the 
minute on our cards. 

"Then some fine day Harcher sends in an order, a 
nice fat one, as of old. It would hardly be necessary 
at such a time to go to the ^lense of getting special 
reports, for I would know instantly that Harcher is trying 
to do one of two things; to get ready for a failure or to. 
buy from us because his credit is getting so poor that 
he finds it next to impossible to get credit elsewhere. 
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"A record of clearing house reporta and of the pro- SomaouMci* 
cediire necessary m oollecting the accounts occupies the ■J*",*" *** 
space on the back of the caid. "^" "^ 

' ' Each week we receive a cleari:^ house report, covering 
about 200 names, showing how our merchanta— they 
happen to be fimiiture dealers— are paying other concerns 
from whom they buy. Ahnost every furniture dealer in 
the United States is traced at least once a season, and 
more often, If requested by a subscriber. If a clearing 
house report shows that ten concerns admit that James 
Skidgley, one of our customers, discoimts his bills, the 
dat« of the report is tabulated on the card and the figure 
10 placed in ^e coltmm. 

"A weekly paper sent out by our commercial agency 
lists all businees changes durii^ the past week. The 
names of all dealers on whom claims have beai placed 
with them for collection and all other information 
bearing on the credit responsibility are also given. All 
claims for collection reported by the agency against any 
customer of ours are tabulated on the customer's card 
under the heading, 'Placed for Collection.' 

"It often h^pens, where a customer does not pay AtMtedoffiM 
until written several times or suit is threatened, that in a ^■IJI'JSIi?*" 
comparatively short time the fold^ gets so congested mm* 
with carbon copies of collection letters tiiat it is necessary 
to transfer a portion of them. The mdinary routine 
letters are of no particular consequence, but if suit has 
been threatened, attorney's drafts sent, or if the account 
18 given to an attorney, the correspondence is valuable. 
Unless I have the time n^self to go over every copy and 
retain jtist the ones wanted, much valuable information 
might be lost. However, by having a clerk keep 
a record under the space reserved for 'drastic action,' 
of letters where suit has been threatened, the copies 
in the folder can be transferred at any time." 
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CHAPTER XX 
HOW THE OFFICE CAN HELP SELL 

Office rMordt f I "^UE sales manager for a baldng powder manu- 

ihat help •»!••- I f acturer says that he haa 70 bookkeepers to handle 

""* the records of 100 salesmen. That is not literally 

true, of courae, because not all of the 70 are bookkeepers, 

but it is strictly correct to say that 70 people are used to 

keep records for 100 salesmen. 

Few concerns, of course, would be warranted in having 
proportionately as great a force of clericat help to handle 
sales records, but the idea back of it is sound; namely, 
to give the salesmen all the assistance possible from the 
office. This can be done if there is only one salesman on 
tiie road and one man in the office. 

Even with 70 clerks this sales manager feels that he is 
not oversupplied with records. Selling costs with his 
firm have not gone up — that is, net selling costs. If 
anything, they are slightly lower tJian they were five 
years ^o. Volume accounts for the decrease, and it is 
for the purpose of getting the volume that he has so many 
<^ce people watching the work of the salesmen. 

This volimie has been attained through intenave 
selling methods. To practice these methods successfully 
accurate records had to be kept, and attention had to be 
given to details. Hence, the seemii^y large force in this 
office to back up the salesmen in the field. 

This concern's records begin with the wlwimftn himself. 
His daily report sheet is made out with a great deal of 
care, as many details are called for on it. Yet it is so 
arranged that it enables him to enter these details with- 
out much difficulty. 

Every dealer in the coimtry who can handle the goods 
is on the office list. Territories are so arranged that the 
salesmen will call on every one of these dealers on an 
aven^ of three times a year. Quotas are set not only 
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for every territory, but for every district, state, county, 
town, and dealo-. *"?"' 

Quotas are based on population. Tbe concern estimates j^„ 
how many cans of baking powder should be used in a year 
by each group of 100 people; and on this basis figures the 
total consumption of baking powder in the country. 
The share of the business the company should get is 
figured from this data. Worked out in detail it showa 
the amoimt which should be sold to every dealer in every 
territory. 

Salesmen are routed very carefully and must not 
deviate from the prearranged plan, except in uniisual 
cases. They must try to see every dealer personally. 
In cases where they are not able to see the dealer himself, 
they are required to report the exact circumstances 
which prevented them from seeing him. This plan ^ves 
a Complete hold on all possible sales of bakii^ powder. 

The salesmen are backed up by two experienced corre- 
spondents in the home office. These correspondents have 
at hand all the data regarding dealers on whom the 
salesmen could not call, or to whom they were tmable to 
sell goods. They spend their entire time writing personal 
sales letters. Theresultsof this second process of covering 
territories with a fine-tooth comb are splendid. Each of 
these correspondents makes more sales in the course of a 
year than any one of the men in the field. 

The daily report form which is used by the salesmen Tha w 
is shown in Figure 161. In the group of colimms under ■^p^'**'',^ 
the word "sales," the actual transactions of the day are "' " 

recorded. In the tbree colxunns that follow the salesman 
enters in the proper places the brands of products which 
are first, second, and third best sellers in each merchant's 
store. The final colunm enables him to report any cases 
v/heK he could not make a sale. He can give his ii^orma- 
tion very briefly and the correspondent knows about what 
kind of a letter to write in order to line up the merchant 
for possible sales. 

On the back of this report sheet the salesman adds 
information of interest to the advertising department. 
He notes exactly what kind of assistance he gave to this 
department in connection with the advertising of indi* 
vidual merchants. 
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FIGURE 161; The aale«men send in a report interest to the advertimng department is 

lilce thia daily. It records sales, the lines that written on the back of the report, and the axe 

are selling best in each store and explanations of each prospect's store is indicated by meant 

of failures to make sales. Infbrniatioa of of a predetermined ugoal, as you can see. 



FIGURE 163: As a dieck-up on a salesman's are listed and every call and special infbrma- 

work this report has been found valuable by tion is entered. This card not only shows the 

one concern. Each salesman has a card on itatusof the prospect but it tells the manager 

whidt eadt of the prospects assigned to him how much work the salesman does each day. 
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The Baleemen, of couree, are instructed to cooperate 
with the dealers wherever they can by distributing «couiit<«i 
devices that will help the sale of the company's product, 
and also by suggesting window trims, metiiods of display, 
and the like. It is essential that the advertising depart- 
ment should keep in touch with this work. The salesman's 
report tnakea it possible to do ao. 

Expense accounts are also turned in daily by the 
salesmen. Here, as in the daily report of sales, it is ea^ 
for them to record the facts which are wanted so that tt^ 
office can quickly sunmiarize the expense. 

Each week every salesman receives a new expense book. 
It ia convenient in size and he can ea^ly slip it into a 
coat pocket. Columns provide space in which he can 
enter, without imnecessary writing, what he has spent 
money for in the company's interest. On the stub he can 
record the total daily amount. At the back of the 
expense book is a space in which he is required to enter a 
complete summaiy of his sales for the week, itemized by 
dealers. 

In the office a clerk makes a summary of sales for each KnowinB how 
salesman every month and writes it on a card. Each of J^",** •^"'™'' 
these cards contains the report of all the salesmen in one 
state. In addition to giving their record for the mqnth 
of the current year, it also gives their record for the 
same month in the previoxis year. 

The office makes a somewhat more daborate sales 
summary at the end of each year. This form shows the 
salesman's quota for the year, hb sales for the current 
year, and the previous year, the details of each trip, 
shipmente for the year, and the open contracts outstand- 
ing at the end of the year. This information is given for 
each town in the various territories. The sales manager 
can very quickly check up on each salesman in comparison 
with the previous year and see wheth^ he has fallen 
below or exceeded his former record. 

By statistics which show where the sales on different KHping tab on 
lines bulk, it is possible to concentrate selling strength ^^^■•™'''' 
on those lines which are weak in certain territories. '"'^ 
This record also affords an excellent means of keeping 
tab on the efficiency of salesmen. A simple method of 
getting such a record at a small cost is indicated by the 
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ThflM ouatom- card which has been used for several years by a western 

sn'oardt sales laBUl&geir. 

^jjg' Each customer is represented in the files by one of 

these cards. The amount of his purchases for each class 
of merchandise, omitting the odd cents, is ent««d every 
month in the space designated for that purpose. If the 
quantity of purchases is desired, rather than their doUara- 
SJid-cents value, this figure may be substituted. The 
total amount of purchases of all kinds for the month 
is calculated from these figures and entered in the lower 
right-hand column under the heading "total." 

At the end of three months the various items are 
totaled for the first quarter's business, and the sum is 
written in with red ink. Since these amounts are intended 
for comparative use by the sales manage in planning his 
adverting and handling his salesmen, credits are not 
Altered, the figures recorded being net sales. Tlie 
totals of all the cards should, therefore, be slightly more 
than the total of the sales account of the bookkeeping 
department. Records for three years are placed on 
one side of the card, while the reverse side contains the 
next following three years. In this way a compact 
record for six years is kept. 

A quick way of actually entering the figures is to file 
an extra copy of the bills behind each card. At the end 
of the month these memoranda for each customer are 
totaled by classes and the results are transferred to the 
cards. The bil Is are then removed from the file. In cases 
where they are very numerous it is often bett^ to analyze 
them for each customer daily imd enter the figures upon 
a sheet of paper filed for that purpose behind the card. 
At the end of the month the columns on this sheet are 
totaled by a machine and transf^red to the proper 
place upon the card. 

Colored eantt The customer's record, printed on white cardboud 

V* usMl for 18 classified by towns and arranged alphabetically in the 

file under these divisions in each case. Other cards of 
exactly the same design but printed in different colors 
stand at the head of each important division and sum- 
marize its contents. To a buff card, for instance, are 
transferred the totals of all items on the customers' cards. 
This buff ticket, therefore, gives a comparative statement^ 
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FIGURE 164: Perhapt this doe* not took electric cablet. With this map he can tell 

like a map, but it is. The contract manaBo* what tections can cany a greater load and 

of an electric lighting company has it in his should be canvassed, and whidi sections are 

office to show him the arrangement of his loaded to capacity and should be let alone. 
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FIGURE 16S: A folder and a card supply they can alio carry inforination if desired, 
all the records this soles manager needs. The All correspondence is kept in the folder filed 
cards, one to each customer, are used prin- under the customer's name. A record of all 
cipally as ticiden for the follow-up, althoufh mailings is kept on the comer of the folder. 
302 
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of the total sales of each class of merchandise sold in the Machinery that 
town or city comprising that division, as well as the total •'*'''• '<•«' *• 
sales for all kinds of merchandise in that town. Reference ''"'°™' 
to data is expedited, also, by having the towns for each 
sales territory arrai^ed alphabetically. -The control card 
for each temtorial division, showing sales by classes and 
total sales, is of salmon color. All spaces at the top of 
these are left blank except that in which the salesman's 
name appears. 

Blue cards placed in front of these various groups or 
divisions sununarize the total business of all the salesmen 
throughout the state. Fmally, a green card is placed at 
the front of the file and on this is recorded the entire 
sales of the company. 

All original entries are made on the ci^tomer's white 
cards. An adding machine is used to total these figures 
for each town and get the summary for the buff cards. 
The totals of the buff tickets are added up to furnish 
the figures for the salesman's salmon-colored card, and 
each of these combined give in turn the total for the blue 
card, representing the entire business in the state. Lastly, 
the blue tickets are summarized for the one green card 
giving the entire sales of the company. By using a vertical 
file and an addli^ machine, the amount of work involved 
in making these totals is slight. 

The system enables the sales manager to take off Seeing latha 
comparative records quickly, and secure practically any ^"•'T*'' ** 
kind of information desired. By running throu^ the JJJJ""''™"'" 
key cards, for instance, and coUectii^ just the facts 
desired, towns, territories, or states may be compared 
for total sales or for sales on particular lines of goods. 
In planning a sales-building campaign, information of 
this kind, filed in shape for easy reference, is extremely 
valuable. 

"In our company" says a sales manager, "we are 
fond of 'visualizing' everything. We used to have a 
vast map in the office — a regulation conventional map, 
geographically correct — upon which were colored tacira, 
each representing a hve agency for oiir product. You 
have seen these, and you know they are always clotted 
in the East, while the spaces in the extreme West are 
sparsely flecked with a few lonely outposts. They always 
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' FIOURB 16fi: The states look badly out of ii on a basis of populatioii this map ahow* at 

proportion In this map, becauae their aite has a glance how many states eat^ man ihould 

been detera^ed by pc^nilation Inatead of by haveif he U to have an even break in getting 

area, ffince one fair way to allot territoriea bu^eaa. If* a mighty trig office aelling help. 
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FIOURE 167; Thia simple card easily holds With these cards befare him, it's easy for tbe 

one man's detailed expense account for a office man to tell iriiich aaleaman is the beat 

whole week together with hia sales for each investment for the concern. Cards are filed 

day, and alao the total expense for the week, in a looeeleaf Under, and kept doae at haod. 
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look unbalanced, tiioee mapsi The disparity between 
populations East and West makes them so. Ours was like 
all the rest — so much so that the president accused me 
of having put all selling effort in the East to keep down 
traveling expenses and make a brilliant showing where 
the directors mainly lived. 

'"And you know,' he declaimed, 'an even national 
distribution is what we must have because our advertising 
is wholly in national magazines — and what's the use of 
adverti^ng in the West when our agencies are scarce as 
hen's teeth there?' 

"I told him our distribution rigidly followed the density 
of population both East and West. But the bctack^ 
chart on the wall, bristlii^ with symbols of agencies in 
New England and the Empire State, so pitifully poor in 
them beyond the Mississippi, was too strong m ocular 
appeal. He persisted in h^ criticisms. 

"LuckUy I had heard of a new map known as the —thtsonidht 
'control map,' and a copy of this was now before his eyes. *• *"* 
It is shown in Figure 166. 

'"What on earth have you there?' he asked. "That is 
the strangest map I ever saw. You have got New York 
and Penn^lvania swelled up, Florida reduced to a button. 
The Great Lakes are hanging midway between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific instead of bdng far to the east, 
where they belong. As for the Far West it is squeezed up 
until a little more would eliminate Montana, Idaho, 
and the other statra below them altc^ther.' 

'"That map,' I replied, 'shows how our coimtry would 
look if tile size of the states corresponded to their 
popiilation.' 

"He bent ov&t it with renewed interest. 

"'Surely,' he protested, 'tiie states west of the Missis- 
sippi River are not so inconsiderable in population as this? ' 

" 'Siu^y they are,' I returned, and showed him the last 
census report. He quickly verified the accuracy of the 
m^ not only for the far western states but for others 
that had Btin^ his disbelief. 

*"HumI' he mused, 'I never before realized the Howtothow 
immense importance of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, JJJtUjJ^ '"** 
Indiana, and Illinois. That belt comes near being half - - 
of the United States!' 
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Thit rither *" You know,' I said, 'tiiat we aim to have one strong 

pMollar n«p agency in the center of every group of 500,000 people m 
I]Jj!,J^ this country? Now, each one of theee big dots repreeents 

such an agency. We have, for estample, seven agencies in 
Massachusetts and eight agencies in Texas. In Montana 
we have only one, while in New Jersey, as of course you 
know, we have five. 

'"Bear in mind, please, that each state on this control 
map is shown, not in its true size, but in the relative dse 
its population entitles it to. That is why Penn^lvania 
dwarfs scantily peopled Texas, and why other unnatural 
. proportions appear. In other words, we have a map 
where, if the actual population was made visible by a dot 
for each human being, there would be an absolutely 
uniform gray tint produced over the whole by such dots. 
Is it not so?' 
"He adnsitted that it was so." 

"'Consequently,' I continued, 'when, as in this case, 
you see our agency-dots spread over the whole continent 
with perfect evenness, it is proved that our distribution 
facilities are impartially good for the nutmeg manu- 
facturer in Connecticut, the cowboy in Texas, the 
congressman in the District of Columbia and the potato 
farmer in Maine.' 

"The wonder about the 'control map ' is that It was not 
devised long ago. It is a step in that science of 'graphs' 
that enables a burdened manager, with a good stat- 
istician at his side, to see at a glance the most complex 
trade mattra^. If a publisher of magazines wants to 
make sure his circulation bureau covers the vhcAe 
continent without 'dead spots,' he has but to order a 
control map prepared. Uniformity of tint infallibly 
betokens- imiformity of distribution, based on population. 
If, on the contrary, there are unduly hght or dark spots, 
at those places the circulation man has underdone or 
overdone his work. 
How the oon- "A manufacturer of a specialty succeeded in eetablish- 

Mwlowte "^8 sniall stocks, in care of trusty men, at San Francisco, 

branch officaa D^ver, Chicago, and Boston. These cities bdng about 
the same distance apart, geographically, he felt he was 
in position to fill orders promptly for the article, which 
was of a sort having strong popular demand. He soon 
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found that the Boston man was overworked, while the Why 

often 
ditlor 
than llflurH 



other agents, veritable gentlemen of leisxire, handled less "Jj"" •''."I""' 
than half the total business among them. A control map 



was procured and the four cities located upon it. He 
saw his mistake at once. The Boston depot was serving 
half of the country. The other three were dividing 
the bui^ess of a thinly settled'but geographically immense 
territory. This is a single instance that shows how the 
map can prove useful in a variety of ways." 

Graphic charts of other kinds have been found helpful 
in visualizing conditions in many other sales departments 
in concerns located all over the country. 

In almost every case where comparisons are desired, 
they brii^ out the important points more vividly than 
mere figures can. They keep facts from losing themselves, 
Also, by showing tendencies at a glance, they save the 
time of wise busineea men who desire to make use of past 
performances when planning for the future. 

The sales manager of a small company in the West has 
had great success witii a graphic ch&rt which keeps track 
of the results obtained by his salesmen. The cost of 
keeping the graphic records is moderate. The information 
they supply is valuable for comparative purposes. This 
method is si^gestive and probably could be used profit- 
ably by many other managers desiring a comparative 
record of the effectiveness of their men. 

As a part of his office equipment this sales manager 
uses a flat-top desk six feet long, the top being entirely 
covered by a piece of plate glass, llie comparative 
chart is kept under this glass. 

A six-foot length of millimeter paper takes care of the 
records of twenty-seven salesmen. This sales manager 
finds tbat his ne^ are best served by having the chart 
arranged for a monthly record. If desired, the com- 
parisons could be made weekly, or for any other period 
— the only consideration is that the longer the period, 
the longra* must be the paper, in order to display the same 
ntunber of comparisons. 

In the column headed "number," a scale is printed 
which starts at zero and works upward, by even steps, 
to somewhat more than the maximum number of calls 
possible per day. 
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Fttung the eiitrt In the column headed "dollars," a scale starts at zero 

to the lob (md works upward to a point about 50% hi(^er than 

the average ^es of each man for a month. 

In the column at the foot of the page marked "average 
cost," a scale starts at zero and works up to a point 
higher than the mATfimnTn cost per call. 

The figures in these scale columns depend, of course, 
upon the nature and quantity of budnees obtained, and 
are not shown here because they would not apply in other 
lines in precisely the same way, although it is easy enough 
to fit them to any business. 

The framework of the chart is drawn once each year. 
It sho^ graphicaUy seven facts about every salesman. 
In the upper portion, the following items appear; 

1. Number of orders obtained: black line 

2. Value of orders obtained : black dotted line 

3. Number of calls made: green line 

4. Average value per order: green dotted line. 

On the lower portion of the sheet, these facts are 
ebown: 

1. Average cost per order (salary, commission, and expenses) 
black line 

2. Average cost per call : black dotted line 

3. Average cost per tlOO of orders: green line. 

GetUni the data The time required to plot and draw these seven points 

for the graphs on the one chart to show the records of twenty-seven 

salesmen is less than four hours a month. 

To seciue the information which goes on the sheet, 
each salesman is provided with a supply of postcards. 
He fills out one of these every day and mails it to the 
office. On it, in the convenient spaces it provides, he 
diows the number of calls he made during the day, the 
number of orders he obtained and the value of tbem. 
When the cards are received at the office, the informa- 
tion each carries is transf^red to the salesman's 
individual stmunary and at the end of each month the 
figures on this form are totaled and the av^tiges figured. 
The whole routine in connection with this plan does not 
represent more than two days' work per month for a 
clerk. So it is obvious that a similar plan can be installed 
and opiated at a low cost by any 
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CHECKING tip ON THE ADVERTISING 



imntwwor- 



HEBJE, told in bis own words, is the story of a man How om ad- 
who was ^ven charge of a badly disorganized )[^[*||UJ*^2'*'*' 
advertising department and organized it in short "" 

order. He gives organization and records the credit for 
cutting the cost of the department to 1.6% of the sales 
instead of 2% as it had been. Of coiiTse your business 
may not be large enough to warrant a separate department 
to handle advertising. You may have to attend to it 
yourself. All the more reason then to try these methods, 
which have been proved. There should be no reason why, 
with quite obvious changes, they cannot be adapted to 
the needs of any business which advertises. 

"Let us consider the real advertising department as it 
was finally oiganized," begins this man. "Keep in mind 
the fact that we had to oi^anize as we went, and produce 
a tremendous volume at the same time. We made plenly 
of false moves — we were human — but we started out witii 
some pretty definite principles. And because they worked, 
I make bold to tell you that they will work in your 
department — whether it is small or big. 

"These fimdamental principles which we discovered 
and laid down are about as follows: 

1. Definite vritten orders on each transactioa 

2. Pemuinent records, properly grouped 

3. Division of labor (at least division of functions] 

4. Written standard practice instruction covering toajjiu 
procedure 

6. Capable understudies 

6. Periodical analysis and report 

7. Satisfactory reward for the individual. 

"Keep them in mind and we'll come back to them later. 
You practice them to some extent or you aren't making 
the most of your job. Now Jet's consider the machinery, 
starting with written orders and perman^t records. 
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"Take first the educational publicity work, or what 
you might call the service section of the department. We 
had a 'special service instruction sheet.' It told the 
power-farming expert, or whoever did the work, how to 
write an article for a given pubHcation; to go somewhere 
and give a lecture; to edit the house organ that month, 
or to go about any o^er job. 

"These sheete wen numbered. One copy went into a 
numerical binder in my desk; one into a 'special service 
job envelop' in the record clerk's file; one to the 
workman. When he finished the job he made his report, 
noted the time and expense on I:ds sheet, and tiumd it 
in to me with all collateral material. Eventually it all 
went into the record clerk's envelop. We had the basis 
for an accurate billii^ on work done for other depart- 
ments. We had a continuous record of work in progress. 
And we had a permanent history for future reference. 

"Then there was an order sheet for each display 
advertisement, ntunbered and filed in the same way. 
It showed the advertisement niunber; the oloedng and 
publication dates; the territory and products affected; 
the campaign of which the advertisement was a part; 
the size of the advertisement; publications to be used; the 
producer (agency or department copy man); a slant on 
the copy and illustration; and the shipping date. 

"We used nearly 1,000 separate advertising orders 
the first year. Two thirds of them — ^for trade papw 
advertisements, mostly — were filed in our own copy 
section — the rest by the agency. But on every one of 
them we had a con^lete record of the time, Uie place, and 
the purpose. Our advertisement envelop held the type- 
writt^i copy and proofs of the finished advertisement. 
The face of the envelop showed the costs. We didn't 
try to remember, nor guess, nor even suspect — ^we knew. 
SpecMeatlont "Again, there was a job order for each piece of adver- 

wen drawn for tising hterature. When a sales promotion manager came 

" " in and asked for a piece of fitCTature, or a souvenir, or 

some display material, we made hiin sit down and think 
it out with us. We set down rough specifications as to 
size, cost, postage, quantity, distribution, product, copy, 
and illustration plan, and got his 0. K. llien we could 
work intelligently and to good results. 
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"The record clerk supplied the job and form nxunbers. ou you ever 



know an Instance 
whsra red tape 



The copy man's duplicate wa^ pasted in a folder, or a 

jacket. He kept all his material in the jacket instead of made'hr"sp»ed7 

lying around looee. When he wasn't working on the job 

the jacket was supposed to be in the job envelop. And 

while the job was progressing the record clerk's envelop 

was accumulatii^ purchase orders, correspondence, and 

the like, for a complete, permanent record. 

"The copy man workii^ on an advertisement or cata- 
log had to make a written requisition for the library 
or illustrative material he wanted. Red tape? Surely! 
But with as high as 100 advertisements and job orders 
out at once we had to know where was what, and the 
boys soon saw the point. When they didn't see it we had 
a heart-to-heart talk. 

"We locked up six finished copies of each job as we got 
through, and only tiie legal department could draw on 
this reserve. Just another bit of caution that mi^t save 
a trademark now and then, besides making it easier for 
succeeding generations of copy men to get along on the 
job without too many lawsuits. 

"Thare was a circulation work order for each job of 
direct mailing, covering the material to be used; list 
circularized; details of matching, signing, sealing, and 
postage, and finally the report of time and costs to be 
filled out by the circulation forewoman and the record 
clerk. 

"Each girl in this section, by the way, made out a 
daily time sheet. This gave us exact cost records on jobs 
and efficiency records on the girls. More red tape, 
perhaps, but in 18 months we gradxiated 19 gu-ls to 
better jobs downstairs as a result of our telltale figures. 

"There was an order blank for duplicating work, and 
the operator kept an envelop on each job. As a result, we 
made a nice profit out of other departments. We soon 
found out just where we could beat the printer and 
where we couldn't, and we choose our work accordingly. 

"Tba« were, of course, purchase and shipping orders. 
We issued definite specifications to printers— one form 
for literature, and one for stationery and forms. Natu- 
rally we had written stock room records. Verbal orders 
didn't go, anywhere around the place. 
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"We got rid of buying the stationery and storii^ it, 
B but first we corralled die compiling of it, including 
forms, of course. We cut out about 20 specif ^ttraheads. 
We standardized dozens of ledger forms involving special 
non-stock binder sizes and tmnecessary waste in cutting 
expensive stock. We eliminated dozens of unnecessary 
shades of colta* and kinds of stock, and enabled the local 
printers to lay in good reserves of standard papers with 
some assurance that they would be used. And we got 
much quicker delivery. 

"We did all this by using a dummy specification sheet, 
made out in conference with the department head 
requesting the form. We got him to say 'yellow' and 
'about so big,' and to leave the rest to us. Then we 
issued a r^ular specification sheet calling for a standard 
am, we%ht, and color. The purchasing department did 
the rest, all but keeping the inevitable envelop. 

"Don't get the idea that all these orders and records 
yrcK installed the day after New Year's. Every kink 
in the system grew out of some hadr-nusing muddle and 
was adopted in self-defense. Every time a row occurred 
that could be traced to a weakness in the system, we got 
the evidence together, consulted everybody involved, 
worked out a routine and forms, and set down in writing 
just how the thing should be handled afterward. 

"Thus developed our standard practice book. You 
may call it a rule book, a law book, a bible, a book of 
routines, a manual, or what not, but if you can run an 
advertising job without written standard practice instruc- 
titms of some sort you can begin Monday momii^ to 
make yourself a better manager by writing it all down. 
Make every man, woman, or office boy that has individiud 
responsibility write down just what he doiea and just how 
he does it. Take these essays, edit them, see how they 
dovetail — or don't dovetail — ^then, with this picture 
b^ore you, face the fact that your main grief is probably 
your own fault and not the fault of subordinates Vfho are 
working at cross purposes at yoxu- direction. 

"There is no detail of operation too small ior yoiu- 
earnest attention — once. You can profitably spend a half 
day, if necessary, in consultation witii a $6 office boy 
as to the beet way for that boy to handle the details of 
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FIGURE 168: These two form* are all the 
recorda used by ao advertimns Qiaa to watch 
hii magazine advertiMmcnta. The larger 
one provides apace for all the infbrmatioo 



needed about the magBrine. The other form 
keepa track of cut*. The cut itself is pasted 
on the card at the rlg^t, and the information 
is noted at the left— a mighty handy fonn. 
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PiaURE 169: It often pays to keep pretty The column headings are left blank so that 
dose tab on vrtiat "literature" has been sent they may be filled in to suit the needs of the 
to c us tom e rs and prospects and when it was oESce as tliey come up. There is hardly any 
sent. That's what this simple card doe*, limit to the way this helpful form can be used. 
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his job. But after you've reached an agreement, and 
considered the boy's functions in relation to the advertis- 
ing department, and to all other departments, you are 
criminally n^Iigent if you don't write it down where it 
can't get away. 

"Reduce that boys job to writing and file it as a law 
that will give him supreme authority to run himself 
without direction and without interference. If you don't, 
you're not doing your utmost to make responsible men 
out of those under you. And you're not so good an 
executive as you might be. 

"One careful decision as to procedure can often be 
made to apply to a htmdred cases. Make your deci^on 
with the consent of the governed, then make all hands 
stick to the letter of the law until you find a better way. 

"The funny thing is that if you do insist on standard 
practice a staff soon gets to like it. It restricts action, 
of course — that is, action on hunches. But it also g^ves 
each individual absolute freedom of action within the 
limits of his job. It separates functions, makes decisioi^ 
in advance, and greases the machinery imtil an oi^amza- 
tion becomes practically self-managing. 

"As each procedxire was adopted and written up, three 
copies were made. . One was posted for three days on 
the bulletin board. One went into my book. The third 
was routed, and after each individual concerned had 
initialed it, this copy went into a master book kept by 
the record clerk. The bulletin board copy went into a 
third book, which was always at the disposal of the staff. 
■ When a man got off the track we had hbn — he couldn't 
plead ignorance of the law. 

"Changes and corrections went throt^ the same 
routine. Orders and general poUcy information from 
downstairs went into the book as issued. If they con- 
flicted with our standard practice we raised the issue at 
once ; and I can say we got those confiictii^ orders changed 
more times than we changed oiu^. 

"Our department grew very fast. The book was a 
godsend when it came to breaking in new people. A new 
man's first job was to study the book for at least three 
days. Then he was ready to go to work without bothering 
busy people with a lot of questions. 
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"But perhaps the most satiafyii^ use of the standard How Hie ttand- 
practice book was in keeping other departments on the fj^^^*^' 
track. In nearly any company you are bound to have other depart- 
clashes between departments. We could always show menta 
that ovr people were not running wild. And af t^ bump- 
ing into our book for a few months the two departments 
that gave us the most grief — sales and piu^hasing — 
started books of their own. 

"One more illustration and I'm done with this topic. 
After 16 months of oi^nization and production I was 
ready for a vacation. We hired an assistant manager — 
a good man. He came on a Saturday. I gave him the 
standard practice book, the organization chart, and a few 
notes on matters pending, and left the next day. 

"I was gone 10 weeks. While I was gone the manage- 
ment of the company was changed overnight. Drastic 
retrenchment was the order. Thousands of employees 
were dropped. I was in Switzerland when I heard about 
it. I knew my assistant had a definite job, whether Z 
had or not, and I had no choice but to leave him alone. 
When I got back, a month later or so, I found the depart- 
ment running sweetly along, somewhat worried, but 
practically intact, and I had hardly been missed. 

"The standard practice book saved my job. It saved 
jobs fOT the people in my department. And I say to you 
that if you can get your department, big or Uttle, to build 
a standard practice book, you and they can weather 
almost any storm that ordinary business may develop. 

' ' We placed new stiurs to land people in the secretary's —and sometlnwe 
room. TraflBc just naturally had to gravitate to and from SiStoHw Mrtoiii 
this as a cent^. It was the easiest thing in the world ^ 

for an intelligent secretary to keep her finger on the routine 
while I stayed in my dugout and worked. 

"It took us nearly a year to get to a point where we 
felt really settled and could begin to refine otu* methods 
in detaih We had taken six departments, which reported 
to the general manager, and welded them into one; 
established definite written routines ; charted the organiza- 
tion according to fimctions, and placed the different 
sections in their logical places. 

"So now we may leave the general story of oi^aniza- 
tion and take up a few of the everyday details. 
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How infbnmtlon 



"I was personally responsible to the general manager 
for expenditures and policy. Our work was not censored 
in advance, but it had to fit. We had to know what was 
going on. We had to be up to the minute on the plans 
and acts of the general management, the sales department, 
the factories, and the experimental corps. 

"That meant frequent conferences with department 
heads, but we also had an intelligence service, a r^ular 
spy Erystem. That meant our being real friends with the 
local foremen, the local salesmen, men in the drafting 
rooms, clerks in the sales and tra£Sc departments, the 
general manager's private secretary, and every man from 
outlying factories or branches we could get hold of. 

"Every man in the department was constantly on the 
lookout. The staff prided itself on being the information 
omt^, and to its members the "dope" was freely given. 
£v«y clew was run down and every bit of information 
went into a morgue for instant reference. So oiu* cam- 
paigns did fit, and we seldom had to make awkward 
explanations aiter the fact. 

"The secretary's staff bad a definite job, which was to 
leave me alone as much as possible. They bunted callers. 
They sorted and distributed mail, looked up previous 
correspondence and answered most of my letters before 
I had the pleasure of seeii^ them. They sifted trouble 
cases and got aU the facts before bringing me the grief. 

"They discouraged the practice of each employee's 
runnii^ in to see the boss every few minutes on some 
trivial question that a little thou^t would answer. 
Department people were taught to collect the things they 
coiUdn't answer and bring up a mmiber of them at one 
time. In short, the secretary managed to leave me alone 
a great deal of the time for concentrated work. The 
department got so it didn't care much whether I was in 
town or not. It ran beautifully as long as I let it alone. 

"We had a little confidential matter in the executive 
files. But everything else about the place was free as air 
and almost as ea^ of access. So Z had no monopoly 
on information and didn't have to spend my time in 
dispensing it. 

" I kept one folder handy, labeled ' Vanity and Ammuni- 
tion.' It held certain bouquets passed to us and sundiy 
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other bits of evidence that common sense told me might tIh vilut of an 
happen to be useful in emei^encies. I never went 'on tnmial report 
the carpet' without it. 

"You can well afford personally to write a compre- 
hensive annual report. Your concern may not ask for it. 
It may not be read. But it checks you up in your own 
eyes and establishes a milestone to tell you whether you 
are goii^; ahead or back. I have done it for years and it 
is a liberal education to me to read my old reports. It 
keeps me from being impatient now with fellows who 
know a lot more than I did at their present ages. 

"In this particular case my reports were divided as WhatthouMit 
follows: wvBrr 

1. Status of org&msatJoQ, including personnel, salaries, and 



2. Statement of policy governing the year's work, quoted from « 
previous statement, and comparison witb the year's activities 

3. An account of the year's work of each section 

4. Statement of output and coets compared with the budget 

5. Resume of continued and uncompleted work 

6. Recommendations as to policy for the coming year 

7. Estimate of appropriation required to carry out this policy. 

"My file of annual reports would be my main solicita- 
tion if I WCTe trying to sell myself to a new firm. As each 
report was written, I was so close to the details that I 
had to tell the truth. I coxddn't dress it up and leave out 
the unpleasant details. Report fully to yourself at least 
once a year. It's good for whatever may ail you. 

"The record clerk was a party to every transaction. 
Nothing could get by her. The machinery wouldn't 
work without her. Her records on jobs — advertisements, 
literature, special service, mailings, and the like — ^were 
based largely upon d by 12 envelops, open at the top, with 
no flap. 

"Four different envelop forms were used, printed 
front and back to acconunodate her summary of costs. 
These envelops seldom left the files except when reports 
were being made up, or a new job of similar character 
was beii^ laid out. Each envelop took the place of three 
to five previous card indexes and made it a simple matter 
to analyze our work. 
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"We kept an expenditure book and analyzed our own 
expenditures. All invoices came first to the record clerk 
for checking against purchase orders and eetiniates. 
Invoices were entered on the proper envelop, also in a 
bo(^ with parallel columns which distributed expenditures 
as they were posted. 

"We made a monthly report based on invoices passed, 
which gave a more satisfactory comparison with the 
appropriation than the controller's record of bills paid. 
Ot^ annual report classified expenditures by products, 
by territories, by class of material produced, and by 
sections of the department. Display advertisii^ rejrorts 
diowed the cost of space, commis^oDs, cash discounts, 
art and plates. Reports on literature showed the quan - 
titles, and the distribution, as well as printing, art;, and 
engravii^ costs. 

"We voluntarily went so far as to furnish the treasurer 
each month with a statement of his probable payments 
on our account for the next pwiod. Shortly after the 
management was changed, we outlined oxir absolute needs 
for six months in advance, and were within 2% of being 
dead right. So they let us alone some more. Our ^urea 
earned us the privilege. 

"Six girls, averaging $44 a month, made up this record 
section. They handled all job records; checking aad 
cUpping; rate and correspondence files; files of drawings 
and engravings; stock records; purchases, invoices and 
accounts; and did considerable stenographic work be^des. 
This section saved its cost and paid dividends for us every 
month in the year. 

"Three other devices handled by this section are worth 
notii^. One was a 'future job' envelop, similar in »ze 
to the original, but of different color. This was filed 
right behind the ori^nal. We put atl kicks and criticisms 
on a job in the 'future job' envelop — they served us as 
suggestions and data for the next edition. It discounted 
memory, and gave the copy man a flying start in the right 
direction the next time. 

"The second was a system of permanent looaeleaf 
binders— big ones — each devoted to one product in all 
its dzes and models. This was our 'moi^e.' 

"Each binder covered in part;: 
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PiaURE170: Many records in every branch 
of office work can well be kept in and on 
•pecUdly printed folder*, It ia found. When 
the Ofigiiial p«pen can be kept, thii it eipe* 



daily effective at it obviate* copying the 
information on cards. That'* the way tiieae 
tiiree records are kept by the man in charie 
of advertising in one get-ahead eastera office. 
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1. Product's excuse for existence; th&t ie, the views of the inventor, 
builder, salesman and others 

2. Sizes, variations and accessories 

3. Territory or markets to which adapted, and the most favorable 
tiiereof 

4. Fidd perfonnance; that is, testimonials and records of tests 
6. Coets, prices, competitive prices, terms and discounts 

6. Weights, shipping data. 

"In short, we collected all the 'inside' infommtion that 
would fpve a new man a clear perspective before he began 
to write, as well as information up to the minute. It is 
a fact that our best catatog man was with us a year 
before he ever saw a threshing outfit at work. But by 
that time his 'vanity file' — ^he kept one, too — ^was full of 
bouquets from the sales force. 

" The third device was an 8 H by II card that superseded 
five card indexes on illustrative material. We had the 
Dewey decimal system in our library, so we applied it to 
o\a drawing and engraving files, too. The copy man 
found his dope in the library and then went for his 
pictures under the same index number, or vice versa. 

"Our card recorded purchases, mveutory, and filing 
and flipping data. It took care, not only of one drawing 
from a subject, but of all drawii^s, negatives, lantern 
slides, prints, engravings and electros from that subject, 
in whatever form or size. When a man found the pic- 
ture he wanted, he had before him a record of every 
reproduction that had been made of it and where that 
pMlicular reproduction was — whether we had it our- 
selves, or whether it was in the hands of a printer, en- 
graver, or publication. 

"All this work of the record section may seem out of 
the question in a small department. But in a later 
connection I got it all done — substantially — ^but on a 
smaller scale, with one $40 girl. The functions of such a 
section are the same, regardless of size." 

Another advertising man has devised a system which, 
while extremely simple, yet keeps him in effective touch 
at all times with matters that he might otherwise lose 
sight of in the press of work. These records have proved 
exceptionally valuable and it would seem that th^ could 
be used with equal success by other advertisers. 
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The two fwms shown in Figure 168 are the only ones 
need. A record is kept of the different publications in 
which the concern advertiaes, together witii copies of the 
advertisements carried in each. 

On the front and reverse sides of the top card there is 
space for a complete record of 50 insertions in the publica- 
tion which the card represents. At the top, all general 
infonnation is given — ^the name of the periodical, whether 
it is subscribed for, the date of issue and the class of trade 
it reaches. There is also space in which to note the date 
when the advertising forms close. The foiirth line takea 
care of the rates for at least three years. In the space 
above and below, room is provided for the class of rates, 
eith^ per term or period, and the terms and discounts 
which are regularly allowed by the pubUshers. 

On the fifth line there is a record of the size of the 
magazine and its advertising forms, and the first part of "' flL**"'*'' 
the sixth line shows the circulation for three or more years. 
The balance of the sixth line makes provision for a record 
of the dates when cuts were sent and returned. This 
record must agree with the inventory shown in the ins^ 
in Figure 16S. 

There follows the record of insertions, and plenty of 
space is left to write in any infonnation that may be 
needed for reference. The number of cuts used in each 
advertisement, and their catalt^ nimibers are noted in 
the proper column. In many instances the article 
advertised indicates the kind of cut used and it is there* 
fore unnecessary to make further reference to it. 

Along the top of the card are date numbers, used to Howthatdn 
cany signal ticklers. These signals automatically bring ^J™"?'"'* 
the card up for completion of record at the proper time. "* 

For example, suppose copy is to be inserted in a paper 
pubUshed on the fifteenth of the month. Under "mser- 
tions" in the date column is written the date, amotmt ci 
copy, the cuts used, and the article advertised. The copy 
is sent, and the tickler signal is moved forward— to show 
that the card is to come up on the twentieth. By that 
date a copy of the periodical should have been received. 
If so, the advertisement is pasted in the scrap book, and 
recoided on the card. Then the signal is removed, 
showing that the current record ia complete. 
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Thtimni This method is also used for sending new copy, 

w*^""*"' Suppose, for ejample, an advertisement is run in the 
March issue of a magazine and the season is over till tiw 
fall. A signal is then placed to bring the card up in the 
fall for the desired month. The reason it is brought up 
at that time is indicated in lead pencil on the card. This 
man uses signals of different colors, one color for each 
month, and tiier^ore knows at all times just what he 
wants to do at any time of the year in his advertising. 
Matters which m^t evade his notice until the last 
moment, or escape attention altogether, are brought up 
in regular order. 

The same size of card is used for the cut record. The 
printed matter comprises only the left half of the card. 
At the right is pasted a proof of the plate. At all times 
this card tells just how many cuts of any one article 
are on hand, and also where any are that have been sent 
out. 

In filing tiiese records, insertion cards are all arranged 
alphabetically. Cut record cards, however, are arranged 
first by subjects and then alphabetically tmder each 
subject. This makes it possible, in running an advertise- 
ment of any article, to pick out quickly the illustration 
that will fit in best imder the circumstances. 

Simplicity and efficiency are the points aimed at in this 

^^tem. The test of a year's successful service has proved 

its thorouf^ value. Anyone in the office can take up 

work where another has left it, for there is at all times a 

complete and perfectly simple record of just what has 

already been done. 

How to takt The advertising man for an Ohio manufacturer uses a 

eanior Mitt and system of his own design for filing cuts, drawings, and 

p otograp photographs. His primary object is to find these quickly 

and with the least amount of work. To have the fewest 

materials and the smallest possible mmiber of clerks is 

the second aim. 

The system is based on the obvious fact that when 
there is only one place to look for a thing, it can be found 
in that place. Everything is systematized, handled to 
and bom the files and indexed in the same way. Each 
index is related to every other by one basic principle. 
The system, indeed, is so thoroughly sibaple that it does 
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not even require all the time of one clerk to keep it up. This rndex to 

Thifl company manufactures cranes, drill presses, ■"«"*• 
grab buckete, and hoists, as well as its own brakes, 
controll^s, and motors. When the present incumbent 
took charge of the advertising department, 600 cuta 
were stored in boxes in the basement. The ones in cuirent 
use were in an old cupboard in the office. Photographic 
n^atives were stored in three different places and oiUy a 
few were actually being used. 

His first step in reorganizing t^e files was to have a 
print made of every negative on hand. These prints were 
mounted on cloth and the nimiber and name of each was 
typewritten on the back. They were then bound in 
canvas binders. In all there were about one thousand 
8 by 10-inch prints. 

The data on the back of the prints was then transferred 
to file cards. Installation views were marked I and 
shop views S. This gave a card for every picture in 
ih& binder, classified according to the types of apparatus. 

The cards were arranged alphabetically so that the 
names of customers and miscellaneous prints of one 
group fell into their proper place in the alphabet. The 
group jnames were then typewritten on correspondence- 
size sheets of copy paper. All brakes were on one sheet, 
controllers were on another, cranes type A on another, 
and so on. Wherever necessary, subjects were cross- 
indexed. Thus, hoists type U formed one sheet, and 
all parts, such as brakes, controllers, and motors were on 
this sheet. 

Three carbon copies of these sheets were pimched and — wortolllMi 
bound in stiff majiila covers. One book went to the '"™'''"y 
sales manager, one to his assistant, one to the estimating 
department, and one the advertising man retained. The 
cards were then destroyed, for they were no longer needed. 

There is now just one place to look for a picture — in 
the typewritten indrai. The binder which contains the 
actual prints is used only when there is doubt about 
some detail in a pictiuv. 

This volume is easily handled and is as precise as a 
dictionary. The Ust of pictures showing a complete 
group oi one type of apparatus can be seen at a single 
glance, and every picture in that group is on one or two 
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How the Index sheets. When new prints are added in the binders, 
iB^kept up to notation of the fact is made in pencil in the index. When 
an index sheet is full it is copied and the new copy replaces 
the old one. 

The same precise system is applied throughout the rest 
of the department. All negatives, for instance, are filed 
numerically by the photographic department, the same 
numbers being used as on the roints. Retouched 
photographs, also, are filed mmierically in a drawer, the 
numbers here corresponding to the numbers on the 
negatives and prints. A small stock of current prints is 
kept in a transfer case, and these also are filed numerically 
by the same system. Whenever one of these is wanted by 
any department, it is simply referred to by its print 
number and it can easily be picked from the cturent 
drawer. If it is not there, it is ordered from the photo- 
graphic department, where the photographer simply geta 
out the negative called for and prints it. 

All cuts are stamped with the initial number of the 
photographs from which they were made, different sizes 
being followed by a letter. Where electros have been 
made from the cuts this fact is indicated by precedii^ 
the number with the letter E. These cuts are filed in 
6 by 9-inch cardboard boxes, which are type high, and hold 
several small cuts or a single 6 by 9-inch cut. Oversizes 
are kept in a special cabinet. Boxes are numbered con- 
secutively and are piled five high in a case holding one 
thousand boxes. Zincs, wood cuts, and designs are 
numbered separately and preceded by their respective 
initials. 

A proof of each cut is drawn and mounted on an 
8 by 11-inch manila sheet. These sheets are bound in a 
canvas post binder similar to the binders used for photo- 
graphs. Each sheet has the same nxunbo" as the cut. 
If several cuts of different sizes have been made from a 
single original, all of them are moxmted on one sheet. 

These binders, again, are indexed like tiie binders 
containing photc^raphs— on typewritt«j sheets — and the 
sheets are boimd together. Unlike the photographs, 
however, it was necessary here to have in addition a 
numerical card index. One card is made out for each 
halftone, zinc, wood cut, and electro. These cards 
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contain a careful description of the cut, its number, 
and the number of the box where it is kept. For instance, 
the designation for the electro of cut number 74A would 
be E742A-700. This locates at once the electro, the box, 
the retouched photc^puph, the print in the binder, the 
proof and the original n^ative. 

This card index is used only to keep track of cuts that 
are sent away. When there is a ciJl for any cut, for 
example, its card is withdrawn, entered up with the 
removal date and the name of the recipient, and is placed 
in the tickler. When it is returned, the card is again 
dated and returned to its place in the file. This is the 
only purpose served by the file. 

IJF the advertising man decides to get out a catalog on 
the type U hoist, it is only necessary to take the 
phot<^raph index and select all the pictures that are to 
go into the catalog. If some of the features of the hoist 
are not shown, a new pictiu-e must be taken. Then he 
takes the cut index and check off the cuts that have 
already been made. Those that have not been made are 
ordered. These are duly indexed and proofs entered, 
and the record is complete. 

The entire system is so simple because there is always 
just one place to look for a thing. All information 
needed is condensed into a small 8>^ by 11-inch book 
which can be tucked away in a desk drawer at night. 

It is easy to lose track of cuts, if they are not carefully 
labeled the minute they come from the engraver's. A 
western advertiser classifies cuts by letter, accordii^ to 
where they are to be used. T, for example, stands for 
trademark, C for catalog, CR for crusher, and so on. 
Each new cut is given the next unused number in the class 
to which it belongs. Thus, if there are already twenty- 
one trademark cuts, and a new one is received, its number 
is T-22. 

Trouble was experienced at first in obtaining a per- 
manent munber, one that would endure the printer's 
handling and not be obliterated by the stain of printers' 
ink. This diflSculty has been overcome by using a blue 
pendl and coating the letters generously with shellac. 
When dry the shellac is transparent, will not come off 
and will not stain. 
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I The proof of the cut 13 numbered in the same way aa 
the cut itself and filed alphabetically according to subject. 
A 4 by G-inch file card is also numbered to correspond with 
the cut and filed alphabetically according to letter. If 
there are two or more cuts alike this fact is indicated. 
When a cut is sent out, columns showing "where sent" 
and "date" are filled in on the card. When returned 
another column is checked and the date shown. 

Each cut is wrapped in a separate package numbered 
exactly as the cut inside. Tracing any cut, therefore, is 
eaay. Reference to the proof shows its number and the 
card index gives its location. 

In another smaller office this system is in use to ke^ 
track of cuts. Each time a cut is sent out of the house a 
rough impression of it is made on a small piece of paper. 
The date and the name of the printer to whom it was 
sent are added. All that is necessary to do this is a 
r^ular ink pad such as is used for rubber stamps. These 
slips are kept on an ordinary spindle file. 

When the cut is returned, the record is destroyed. 
Thus it is possible to tell at a glance what cuts are out 
and who has them. 

"I can locate in not much over sixty seconds a real 
authority on nearly anything I need to know," says 
another advertisii^ man. "You could not buy my data 
book and collection of information for a cent under five 
figures. 

"I keep a small looseleaf note book indexed under a 
number of headings, such as letters, sales, slogans, short 
cuts, purchasii^, and management. When a business 
magazine comes to my desk I glance through it to see 
which articles look most valuable. Then on the front 
cover of the magazine I mark the pages on which these 
begin. As I finish an article I check the page number on 
the cover, so that I know where to resiime reading next 
lime. Every year I have my magazines bound. In 
vertical files I also put away similar information, indexed 
exactly like my note book. 

"A new client of mine expltuned that his policy had 
been to use small space in a number of trade papers, with 
the idea of covering thoroughly each field in which he 
sold his products. In one field he had included about 
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tl50 a month for space in five secondary pages and in $1,000 is worth 

one leader, at rates ran^ng from $32 to $60 a page. A "^ '" "W 

little study of circulation and of information in my file gg^g,' *'° 

showed that every man in the industry served by these 

papers was a subscriber to the leader. It is a limited 

industry, in which but 160 companies in America are 

ei^aged. 

"This led to a right-about-face in policy. Instead of 
spending $1,800 a year we took $250 in a lump and worked 
that field thoroughly by mail. 

"Our returns immediately jumped considerably. In 
this one field we saved that year over $1,000. Similar 
action resulted from looking up, in my magazine index 
and cUpping files, the information on this man's other 
fields. We reduced his total appropriation over 75% — 
he manufactured a technical product — and increased his 
business at the Bame time. My handy source of informa- 
tion deserves all the credit." 
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CHAPTER XXII 

RECORDS FOR THE ONE-MAN BUSINESS 

A really "ii>- ^IIMPLE yet accurate records of accounts are 

h*"wi"^''" ^^ essential in the strictly "one-man business." 

«y«t«m ^"^ lawyers, physicians, dentists, photographers, artists 

— all are speci^ts, and time is their chief stock in trade. 

Therefore, they cannot spend more tluui a short time 

each day in non-productive labor, such as bookkeeping. 

As a rule men o£ this type take care of their own 

records, so these records must be simple. SimpUcity, 

however, is not incompatible with an accurate record of 

essential details. 

A day book, a cash book, and a card file comprise the 
simple records which show one physician just how his 
business stands at any time. A very few minutes each 
day suffice to keep them up to date. 

Even the regular phraseology of bookkeepers is dis- 
regarded in the day book, a page from which is shown in 
Figure 171, where the usual terms do not make for 
' simphcity. For instance, instead of the usual Dr. and 
Cr. he uses expressions which mean the same thing — 
"coming in" and "going out.' This simplifies matters 
for the man who is not an expert accountant. The 
"coming in" colunm is subdivided into "charged" and 
"received" columns; and the "going out" column into 
. "spent" and "paid" colimuiB. The "detail" section 
gives a complete history of what happens in each case. 
How one The letters D, V, C, and M are explained by the key at 

columns is affected by an entry, the physician simply 
places a checkmark in the proper space. In the last of 
these four columns, however — the one for medicine — ^he 
notes the amount charged. 

The separate items as they are entered show how the 
day book works. On the 29th of August the physician 
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called on John HarriBon. The V checkmark indicates 
the call at the house. This patient required 50 cents' 
worth of medicine, uid the physician charged $4 for his 
services — making a total of $4.50 in the "charged" 
column. The patient did not pay at the time. Other- 
wise, the amoimt would appear in the "received" column. 

A little later Mr. Colfax called at the oflSce. The 
physician charged him $1 for examination and advice — 
no medicine. The patient paid before he left. Next the 
physician himself purchased some medicine for stock — 
worth 17.50, for which he did not pay at the time. If 
he had paid, the amount would appear in. the "paid" 
column. 

Mr. Carter required 60 cents' worth of medicine, and 
the amount ciiar^ed him for time and services was $5.60. 
He paid $2. Next in order the physician received $5 
from Mr. Hams on a bill the latter had been owir^ — 
the checkmark in the D colunm indicates that the sum 
had been chained at an earlier date. 

Those five transactions cover nearly everything that 
could come up in the day's work. Two others might have 
occurred. For instance, the physician could have bought 
something on the 29th, and paid for it at once; or he could 
have paid on an old bill. Those two transactions complete 
the list of seven possible transactions, all of which are 
compactly taken care of by the record. - 

The r^ged edges in this book are the things not 
completed. They are, first, the charges made for which 
full payment has not yet been received; and second, 
bills incurred but not paid. The physician has ledger 
cards to catch up these loose ends. "These are 5 by 7-inch 
cards and have columns for qharges, credits, and balance 
due. At the b^inning of each day the physician goes 
through his day book and posts to these cards. 

"The entries for a single day," he says, "average only 
20 or 30. The entries to be posted very seldom run more 
than 15. So you see my bookkeeping task is not arduous." 

The "comii^ in" charges are posted first. The cards 
of all patients whose accounts are open are filed in a 
little tray by themselves, back of an "unsettled" tab. 
"Settled" accounts are filed in the same tray, but 
behind a "dead" tab. The physician puts each card in 
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Only tiirm the latter classification as soon as the account is cleared 

neordi an uMd yp_ Therefore, he has always before him the means of 
knowing exactly what sum of money is outetanding and 
due him. Also, when he sends statements he does not 
have to go through a large number of cards that are 
dead. This is an important time saver for the man who 
writes his own statements. 

The items that are "spent" but not "paid," and also 
payments on past bills, are posted in the same way. 
These two files, therefore, ^ve a complete record of assets 
and liabilities in unpaid bills. 

One other record completes the set — the cash book. 

Totals only are posted to it and the posting is done 

whenever a day book sheet gets full. Items in' the 

"received" column are totaled and posted to the debit 

of cash; and the totals of items in the "paid" column 

are cash credits. 

Another syttflin A trifle more elaborate system than this enabled a 

Semd't^^ surgeon who was badly overworked to throw oflE the 

setiont irritating office details and expand his practice greatly, 

with less work. 

A year ago the office force consisted of a single, over- 
worked physician and an average office girl. This 
physician was bu^ day and night developing a surreal 
specialty out of an all-round practice. He was doing 
more than he could handle properly and was getting 
nowhere. Routine detail hfid piled up until he did 
practically nothing but answer the call just ahead of 
him. 

This phymcian decided to see if an expansion of his 
organization would solve his problems. Today his 
organization consists of himself as suigeon; an intern; 
an eye, ear, nose, and throat specialist ; a secretary ; and a 
combined office girl and stenographer. Each member of 
this group is doing his particular work and the group 
as a whole is becoming increasingly effective. The divi- 
sion of duty has allowed each to specialize, so that a 
greater amount of work is being done, yet each has time 
for the necessary study and recreation. 
ControKng the The plan beii^ put into effect is to control and eliminate 

• details. Broadly, this is accomplished by analyzing and 

arranging the work of each member. While the illua- 
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FIGURE 171; The doctor who devised this 
fonn aays that he could not Icecp straight the 
mysteiies Of "credit" end "debit." So he 
uses plain, uoa.bookleeeping English expies- 



Sions in their places. He found that ' 'coming 
in" and "going out" serves the purpose, and 
that with the code of letters, the card clearly 
shows all the details of each t 
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FIOURB 173: Thia appdntment card give* is indicated by drawing a line through the 

the dearest sort of picture of the day's work, column of minutes. Although thia card hap- 

•nd prevents mnUng appointments nhich pened to be used by a dentist, it could 
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tration of the division of labor will be of use cmly to iJiose 
similarly organized or who contemplate such an oi^an- 
ization, the methods used in disposing of the work may 
no doubt be found of service to all professional and 
business men having like problems of dragging detail. 

To the sui^eon this means that he is given the greatest 
possible freedom to devote himself to operatii^, examina- 
tions, reading, and recreation. It becomes the part of 
the assisting physicians to do as much as pos^ble (^ the 
preliminary examinations. Thus, in many cases, the 
patient comes to the sui^eon with a case report already 
made out, including the routine physical examination, 
special examination of oi^ans of sense, and any laboratory 
examinations that may be indicated. 

The minute this preliminary examination starts, 
business detail also commences to roll up. All business 
detail is centered in the secretary's office, through the 
use of the following methods. The original record, upon 
which practically all the others are based, is the case 
report. This report yraa developed from a study of many 
amilar forms in everyday use in the offices of physicians. 
As the office equipment includes a duplicating machine, 
the case report blanks, which are letterhead size, are 
printed right in the office and from time to time the 
"copy" is changed as improvements are su^ested by 
expyerience. 

Supplementary forms are printed for recording the 
results of laboratory examinations. When made out, 
these are attached to the original case report by small 
paper cUps. They are so arranged that ttiree and four 
repeated examinations may be noted in parallel columns 
on the one slip, thus allowing ready comparison of a ' 
patient's condition over a period of several days. 

The head of the case report, including the first four 
or five lines, is arranged to allow for business details 
about the patient: his name, address, telephone address, 
whether he is financially responsible, the name of the 
person by whom referred, and occupation. Considerable 
care is insisted upon in fillii^ out this part of the record. 
The case records are filed alphabetically and are checked 
directly into the ledger, a charge being made for eveiy 
examination. 
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One other record also serves to keep the secretary's This man la not 
office in close touch with the work done by the surgeon: j"!!'?''*' *"** 
namely, the day book. It is kept by the head of the 
group and is a running account of the work done by him. 
Upon his arrival from the hospital, where he spends the 
morning, he jots down in this day book a memorandum 
of the services performed, going into some detail aa to 
the various clinical elements of operations, and where 
possible, such details as fees and terms. The clinical 
detail is used to complete the case report, and the business 
detail is, of course, checked into the ledger. 

In like manner, at the end of the afternoon office hours, 
a few moments suffice to make a running memorandum 
of examinations, consultations, and other services. A 
list of the patients who have come in during the afternoon 
is made out by the office girl, who checks any oversight 
in writing up the afternoon's work. This list is copied 
from a small note book in which the girl writes the name 
of every person entering the office, and any essential 
remarks that may have been passed at the time. 

The ledger, into which the day book items areposted, 
is a standard ruled ledger form. It gives a compact, 
easily accessible record. A single sheet will take care of 
the average surgical case and, where necessary, additional 
^eets are used. 

Some of the special features are here told by a How coilectiom 
member of the "staff": »' •»"'"«• 

"As we use our ledger primarily to facilitate collections, 
we have improvised a system of code marking that allows 
us to know at a glance the exact state of negotiations to 
date with any patient. We maintain a definite routine of 
collection effort, but it is, of course, flexibly appUed. 
Every month every open accoimt receives some attention. 
This attention varies as follows: 

"After the completion of the services rendered, the fee 
in full is affixed and a statement is sent. If there is no 
response, the next month a second statement is rendered, 
which is in its turn followed up by a notated statement. 

"Nine times out of ten these notations consist amply 
of 'Please' — and they are very effective in stirring 
careless accounts. If neglect is apparent, the. notation 
is changed to 'Please remit at once,' or something similar. 
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If there is 8tiU do response, a courteous letter is written. 
Meet of these letters aim to help the patient to see the 
doctor's point of view, the simple justice of a legitimate 
fee. 

"Sometimes, where it is impossible to sectu^ any 
response, we assume the possibihty of some error or 
misunderstandii^ on our part, mmply to secure a reply. 
This is a rather dangerous sort of letter to write, as 
advantage may be taken of it, but a patient who answers 
is usually easier to collect from thaii one who pays no 
attention to our efforts. 

"We try to arrange regular monthly pajonents with 
those having small means. We find that a note signed at 
the time the services are completed acts as a stimulus 
to paying promptly. Only when necessary the accounts 
are g^ven to a reputable collector; or, in some cases, to 
an attorney with instructions to use all the necessary 
means for collection. 

"To keep track of the negotiations necessary to collect 
an account, note of each communication is made on the 
ledger leaf. We write only the date of the communication. 
Its position in the column serves to indicate the nature 
of the communication. For instance, the date of the 
first statement is placed in the credit month 'date' 
column. The date of the second statement is placed in 
this same column directly imder the first. The date of 
the notated statement is placed in the 'date' column and 
a letter is dated in the 'item' coliunn — also perhaps two 
or three words givii^ the gist of the message. With this 
record of each account, it is easy to know just what to 
do to further the effort of collection. 

"Sometimes no statement is to be sent for several 
months. Thrai, if the collection does not come in, we 
know it is not necessarily 'slow,' but that for our own 
reasons the account has been allowed to lie dormant. 
Often a patient who is slow will excuse himself on tiie plea 
that he has received no statement. Usually we ^ow 
this excuse, but we know for our own satisfaction whether 
it is correct or not. Accounts which are due for attention 
on other days than the first of the month, have a minute 
metal clip placed over the date d^ired aloi^ the right- 
hand margin. 
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and expenses. In the middle is the dailj' 
record of engagements, work done and the 
charges to be made each patienV. and at the 
bottom i* the customer's examination card. 
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One clerk "If we are exact in our attention to collections, we are 

• fiM«>t '^ scrupulous in thanking patients for money remitted. 
EvCTy Bum credited ia acknowledged, either by a receipt 
upon which 'thanks' la written, or — if the case warranta 
it — a letter of acknowledgment. 

"Early in our organization we found that a great deal 
of detail could be left to the office girl if h«* time were 
properly arrai^ed. So we have given special attention to 
planning her day's work. Most of the patients call in 
the afternoon. Thxis she has plenty of uninterrupted 
time in the morning to put the reception room in order, 
attend to the private rooms of the doctors and replenish 
the reserve supply of dressit^ materials. We buy 
practically all our materials in quantity, and make up 
our supplies aa we need them. 

"After the office has been put in order and restocked 
for the day, the girl is ready to finish copying dictation 
from the previous day and to take additional dictation. 
In the afternoon the girl is kept busy receiving patients 
in the reception room and preparing them for examina- 
tion. Aft^ the rush of visitors has subsided the girl 
takes dictation of diet lists, instructions to patients, and 
correspondence. Also, at this time, each doctor writes 
up his day book, checking up with the stenographer's 
desk list if necessary, (^e of the office mottoes is, 
'clean up your desk before leaving.' Emei^^oiee, of 
course, may get in the way of this, but it has become an 
office habit and helps wonderfully to get things done 
with the least amount of mental friction. 
Thii system Is "As much of the office detail as possible ia centered 

notnwrely i in the secretary's office. Here are the reference hbrary 
• ^^ and the files of current professional periodicals. The 

biyearly indexes of these journals are s^regated and in 
a few minutes the latest information upon any subject 
can be placed on the desk of the doctor calling for it. 

"Our business records are as simple as' we can make 
them. We are interested in them not only as evidences 
of our past and present standing, but we try also to get 
some help for the future out of them. For this purpose 
we get our statistics into graphic form. At present we 
keep graphic records of collections, of examinations, and 
of X-ray exposures. All these records will be more 
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FIOURB 174: Bv«n a lawyer should know 
where his tune goea if he ia to be aure that 
dienta pay for what thejr get. Thia time 
sheet does the work for one progressive firm. 



FIOUKS 175: Tina form accomplisttes ttie 
same result, but does it perhaps easier, as the 
worit day is divided at the left in IS-minute 
intervals wliich are marked easily and quicldy. 
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FIGURIE 176: Here is another limple cub- room for hia appointment, the attendant 
tomer'a card alao uaed by a dentin. It shows tjves this card to the dentist who can refresh 
the standing of the account, but has other his memory as to the case while he finishes 
uses, too. When the patient enten the ante* his work on the patient still in the diair. 
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Here ira lonie valuable when we have two years' curves to compare, 
mors •ftacUvB Then seasonal changes may be diBcounted and we diail 
graphic clurts ^ ^^j^ ^.^ p^^^.^. ^^^ accurately. 

"The collection or mcome curve will be of greater 
value as we chart the expense curve immediately under 
it. We shall then be able to study the retation between 
these and find out just how much our increase in income 
costs in extra overhead expense. 

"The labor of collecting and jotting down these 
statistics is infinitesimal; yet just the three records we 
have so far plotted over a short period of time give us a 
better idea than we ever had of the trend the business is 
taking. 
Rllrg photo- "In the X-ray department all plates are filed per- 

grs|rfilc plates manently, forming a record that may be called into court 
at any time. We file the plates in yearly groups. Every 
exposure, consisting of one or more plates, is numbered 
consecutively. For the current year we have taken the 
nimiber 4001 for the initial exposure. Next year 5001 
will be the number of the first exposure; 6001 the year 
after that and so on. 

"The plates, after development, are placed in en- 
velops marked with the name and ntmiber, and are filed 
according to number. The names are indexed alpha- 
betically in a small book, each name beii^ followed by 
its number. Thus the plates are instantly accessible 
and can be returned with no delay to their proper places 
after reference to them, 
Wbrklngon "The entire work of the surgeon at the head of this 

whedufa group is organized to allow time for rest, recreation, and 

reading as well as work. The tremendous strain of 
daily operating can be endured only when careful atten- 
tion to both rest and recreation is insisted upon. 

"Following eight hoxirs of sleep, the rising bell comes 
at 6:30 and at 7:30 the surgeon is in the operating room. 
Heavy operations are always scheduled for the hour (^ 
7:30 or 8, as both the surgeon and nurses are fresh and 
the later rush of a busy hospital is avoided. After 
leavii^ the operating room, tiiere comes the regular 
daily visit to all hospital patients and then from an 
hoiu? and a half to two hours for limch, preferably with 
some 'non-professional' — this, so that the tendency to 
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'talk shop' win be avoided. From 2 to 5 the doctor is in A aystom wHh 
the office, examining patients. Two examining roomH only llv« rBcordt 
are provided, each with practically duplicated equip- 
ment. It is part of the o£Bce girl's duty to see that a 
patient is waiting in each room. No time is lost while 
patients prepare for examination, or dress following one. 

"We might go on citing further incidents in the appli- 
cation of oxir methods, but thrae will suffice. Our 
method with modifications, I am sure, may be applied in 
part at least to any stmilar office.' ' 

The system used by an eastern dentist consists of five 
books and a standard size filing cabinet. The number 
of books sounds formidable. But the books are not. 
They are: 

1. Appointment book 

2. Daybook 

3. Cash book 

4. Patients' ledger 

6. Ledger of purchases 

Appointments are recorded in an 8 by 10 book ruled in — wnw of which 
such a manner that the 6 working days of each week «f8 unusual 
are shown on the pages which face one another. This 
makes it possible to schedule hours with exact references 
to work ahead for the entire week. All 6 days are in 
front of the dentist without his turning a page. 

The days are divided into hours and half hoxirs, and 
one line is allotted to each division. N^ct to the hour 
column, another column is divided into six sections for 
every hour, nimibered 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50, and the 
numbering is repeated for every hour. Whenever he 
makes an appointment, the dentist estimates the time 
he will need to devote to the patient. If the appoint- 
ment is for 10:30 Thursday momii^!, and will probably 
last 40 minutes, he draws a pencil line through the 
80, 40 and 50 division under 10:00 o'clock, and throxi^ 
the division under II :00 o'clock. A portion of a page 
from the dentist's imique appointment book — ^the record 
of one day^is shown in Figure 172. 

Details of the treatment afforded each patient are 
recorded in the day book, an 8 by 10 bound volume iu 
which the entries are made chronolo^cally, patient by 
patient. Columns are devoted, in turn, to the date, 
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FIOURB 177: Eadt job it gjven s card on hour rate. Sudi a fonn, because it ia bo 

wbldt « record U kept of tiie time cturged almple, ia eapedaHjr adapted to tbe need* of 

againrt that job. At the end of each month the buainest men who keep* hit own records, 

the time ia totaled and multiplied by tbe Carda like tlieae may be kept in a tumdy file. 
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FIGURE 178: This "ledger card" carries he stands «n any account. The timpiicity 

all diarges made asainat the individual job. of this record takes away mudi of the work 

To therlEht, srecordiakept of all paymenta that many business and professional men 

•O that tbe engineer can tell at once just how believe is attached to ell bookkeeping. 
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tho patient's name, a record of just what was done, and 
the chai^; and, if the patient pays in full or in part, 
the amount is credited in another column. 

The cash book is & bound book, a mmple day book 
style of journal, in which columns are provided for dates 
and details. There are two "amotmt" colimms: in 
one, amounts of inconung cash are debited; in the other, 
cutting cash is credited. 

Wh^i sums of money are received on old accoimts, 
they are charged at once in the cash book. When, how- 
ever, the patient pays at the time the work is done, the 
amount received is entered in the day book. These 
incoming sums are posted from the day book to the 
cash book, aa a charge to cash. 

Charges, as well as credits in the day book, are posted 
to the patients'. le<^er each day. This ledger is a loose- 
leaf volimie. There is a single page for each patient, 
devoted to the date and details of each treatment or 
transaction, and to columns for recording the amounte 
chai^^ and received. 

Postings to this ledger are made from both the day ChMkingupM 
book and the cash book. Inasmuch as items are also ''*'"*'''i 
posted from the day book to the cash book, this is a check 
on acciu-acy, and does not materially increase the amount 
of work, liie day book postings are made first — cash 
receipts to the cash book, and then complete entries to 
the ledger. Then the cash book receipts for the day are 
posted to the accoimts affected; only, care is taken not to 
post a second time an amount that has akeady been 
posted from the day book. The two figures are com- 
pared, and any error is caught and rectified. 

When a payment from a patient causes bis account to 
balance, his page is at once removed from the book and 
filed in the dentist's letter cabinet. This keeps the ledger 
clear of all superduous and dead material, and makes the 
record very workable. 

The purchase record is very simple — in fact, a mere 
ledger account vntii the di£Ferent supply houses. It 
serves to show him exactly what bis tools, lent, office 
furnishings, and the like, cost him. Set against his 
income from his work, these figures show just how much 
he is making. 
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It only takes an Only a few minutes each day are required to handle 

hour a month to this system of records. Remember, if the books seem 

imnfii'?0M numerous, that at most only 20 entries are made in one 

nnoem day, and the time necessary for entering and postii^ 

them is never great. The making of statements requires 

an additional hour or so each month. With these books, 

the dentist has an accurate history of every case he has 

handled, as well as an accounting of the results of his 

time and labor. 

Another prosperoi^ dentist believes that without good 
records a professional man cannot prosper. 

"Very few patients of the physician or dentist pay 
cash," says he. "For success, therefore, the doctor must 
be sure to make an entry for every bit of work done 
and the numerous accounts must be watched closely. 
A somewhal "My advancement," continues this dentist, "is due in 

dHTerentqittoin ^ large measure to my system of keeping accounts. 
Perhaps the first feature of my system which should be 
considered is the examination blank (bottom, Figure 173). . 
When a patient comes in and asks me to ' look things over,' 
I examine his teeth, ask him what kind of fillings he 
prefers, advise him as to what kind he should have in 
certain teeth, note whether special treatments are 
necessary, and make a memorandimi of all these par- 
ticulars on this little slip. If the patient wants to know 
what the work will cost, I make him a quotation and 
note it on the sUp. The patient's name and address, 
and the date of the examination, are all important and 
so are recorded on this card. 
KHping track "Diagrams of the teeth are also printed on the blank, 

ta dono"* '" ^ ^^^ ^^^ torm common to most dentists, the two outer 
rows representing the outer surfaces of the teeth, the two 
inner rows the grinding surfaces. On these I indicate 
by black dots the exact spot on each tooth which is 
decaying. As the card is printed in red ink, these black 
dots are instantly discernible. A tooth to be extracted 
is marked with an X. For example, on Mrs. Carver's 
eUp (shown on page 335), two grinders are shown to be 
in bad shape and I recommended that they be extracted. 
Four other teeth exhibited small cavities. As they were 
near the front of the mouth, I recommended synthetic 
porcelain fillings — which I abbreviate as SP. 
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FIGURE 179: Thit is about aa Kmple a way traveling expaue can be put down. When the 

as can be found for anyone to keep a record job is finished the sundry expense, payroll and 

of costs. A aeparete card is used for every total costs are shown on the record with little 

job on which time, materials, overhead and chance of anything having been overlooked. 



PIOtlRB 180: PrDgrew sheets to ihow how two ■ day is all that la required to teep It up 

work is moving are valuable tn nearly every to date. Then at a glance he can tell juat 

buaineaa. This ardiitect keeps hia in plain how hia work stands on any one of a dosen 

right on hia deak and finds ttiat a minute or joba. He uses this effective record daily. 
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"Ab Boon as this slip is 6Ued out I file it alphabetically 
ta a small card-index case. Suppose Mrs. Carver calls 
me up a week or two later and asks for an hour when 
she can have her work done. With my engagement 
sheet before me, I go through the examination blank 
file to see whether I have recently inspected Mrs. Carver's 
teeth. Discovering her slip, I note the quantity of work 
to be done, and can determine pretty accurately how 
much time her work will occupy. This enables me to 
place her engagement in the day's routine so that there 
will be little loss or overlapping of time. 

"After the work is done and entered on the ledger, I 
destroy this examination slip. Or, if the person examined 
does not return within six months to have the work done 
I destroy the slip, because by that time, unless the teeth 
have been attended to their condition will have become 
so much worse that the original charting will not apply. 

"The next form used In the progress of a case is the 
ehgf^emeot sheet (center form, page 335). My book- 
keeper dates a number of these several da^ in advance 
and files them in order according to date. As engage- 
ments are made, they are noted on this sheet. A note is 
also made of the amount of time that seems to be neces- 
sary for each case. If someone whom I have not 
previously examined calls me up and asks for an engage- 
ment, I ascertain as nearly as possible how much work 
he expects to have done, and allot him time accordin^y. 
If he has only one tooth to be filled or extracted, I perhaps 
give him 15 minutes. If there are to be two or three 
fillings, I assign him 30 minutes, and so on. Presently, 
my sheet for the day is fairly well filled. 

"The ledger card is one of my most important 
records. There is one of these cards for every person, 
no matter if he is a cash or a charge patient. On the 
front of the card is the record of work done for him, 
together with payments made, and a dif^am of lus 
teeth, as on the examination blank. On the reverse ^de 
of the card is a long list of printed 'remarks.' These are 
used to indicate a patient's physical condition. Among 
these are such items as, 'addicted to use of drugs'; 
'bleeder'; 'told to return'; 'failed to return'; 'would not 
follow instructions,' and some 30 other items. 
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FIGURE 181 : Right before him on his desk each. Not only the date end amount of the 

this photographer has a file containing cards, order, but the kind of picture, aubject, amount 

one for each customer. It takes only a few of money paid in advance and the amount due 

minutes a day to keep a complete record of are also diown on this handy card "memo." 
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FIGURE 183: To take care of reordera one Nelson wants half a doien more prints, the 

photographer puts the negatives in envelops little book gives his name and number under 

and files them numerically on shelves as the "N's." The negative is thus quickly 

shown in this picture. Then when Frank C. located and the order can be filled at once. 
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"When I fill out one of these cards for a patient, I HindKimaiww 
place a checkmark opposite the notations that apply to t»omt 
him. This information is not only valuable to me in 
my future treatment of this patient, but it is also a pro- 
tection to me in case of suit for malpractice. Every 
dentist or doctor, no matter how careful or how skilful 
he may be, is liable to be sued by a disgruntled patient. 

"As soon as a patient enteis the reception room, my 
bookkeeper meets him or her with a courteous greetii^ 
and takes the name and address on a alip of paper. 
Of course, many of the r^;ular clients she recognizes at 
once. 

"Having obtained the name and address, she passes 
back into her office and glances through the file to see 
whether there is a ledger card already on file for this 
patient. If not, she quickly makes one out, merely 
entering the name and address at the top. The engage- 
ment sheet shows the appointment hour. If this patient 
is to have my attention next, the bookkeeper passes 
into the operating room, imseen by the waiting patient, 
and places the card on a ledge in front of my instrument 
case. I may be working on another patient at the time, 
but as I pass to and fro, gettii^ my instruments, kneading 
amalgam, or while I am waiting for the cement to harden 
in a crown I have just fitted to a tooth, I glance at the 
card and note all the information regarding the coming 
patient. 

"I am thus able to refredi my memory regarding the * ""' ??i?l]'*' 
patient's pecuharities and know jiost how to take hold JJ|[5^ jj^, y„ 
of the case. I am also able to greet the patient with patiBni 
some such question as, 'Well, how are the two teeth I 
filled last August?' or 'How is the molar I filled two 
years ago?' When Mrs. Sefler discovers that I recall 
treating her three years ago, she is apt to think more 
cordially of me. 

"The card hes on the ledge nearly all the while I am 
treating the precedii^ patient. I ahnost always have 
two cards before me — that of the patient who is in the 
chair under treatment, and that of the one who is to 
enter the operating room next. 

"Aa soon as I finish treating a patient, I enter upon 
the card the quantity and kind of work done, and the 
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Uting the cards price — 80 many extractions, gold fillings, «.mftlgani 

tnlwlp In book- filUi^j and treatments, or whatever the work was. 

*'^''* I let nothing prevent my making this entry immediately 

after I finish with the patient, no matter how great the 

rush. In this way no charge is forgotten. 

"TJang the card as her guide, the bookkeeper now 

enters on the engagement sheet the quantity and kind of 

work done, the price, and whether charge or cash. The 

engagement sheet thus becomes a sort of day book. In 

the upper right-hand comer, the day's expenditures are 

entered from the petty cash, of which we always keep 

a small sum on band. 

Thre* irreetiva "The next task of the bookkeeper is to enter each 

rtoctoonoteh item in a combined joimial and general ledger, a page 

tt/ibutinMo jg reproduced in F^ure 173 (top). Cash and charge 

work are, of course, kept separate, and another column 

shows payments made on account. In the last column 

the day's expenses are Usted. 

"The entries on the ledger page include postings, ot 
course, not only from my own et^agraaent sheet, bub 
from my assistants' also. Often it is necessary to 
transfer to these assistants certain patients who have 
been entered on my engagement sheet, but this causes 
no confusion, as the ledger cards are our chief guide. 
The totals on the ledger cards for the day must balance 
the totals of the two engagement sheets, and these in 
turn the ledger page. Thus we have three checks on 
our day's business. 
TlMidvtiitaffoof "I still keep, in addition to these, an individual ledger, 
and enter in it all charge accounts and payments. I do 
this for the reason that there is a bare possibility that 
some card may be mislaid, which might mean the loss 
of considerable money. But, more important, if the 
customer has much work done, the card is soon filled; 
whereas in a ledger the account can be extended indefi- 
nitely. When a customer's card is filled, I enter his 
name on a new card with a new number. This causes 
no confusion, as the cards are filed alphabetically. 

"All expenses outside of the petty cash — salaries, rent, 
new apparatus, supplies, and the like — we pay by check. 
My business account is kept entirely separate from my 
personal account. 
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FIGURE 1B3: Sudi aheeti bi this can be s job that it may be done bjr nearly anyone, 

obtained blank to that the headings can be Nomatterwhat the buunew, it's wise to know 

put in to suit individual needs, n^th audi just where the money goes. This method soei 

blanks, distributing tlie expense is so simple a long way to keep your costs under control- 
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FIOURS 184: The surgeoo who use* this visualized in this way it's easy to tell whether 

graph i* apparently a pretty good business or not pressure should be brought to bear oa 

man also, for he wants to koow Just how his delinquents. A graph like this is almoM 

bands. Vi^th his coUectioaa universally adaptable, it is declared by many. 
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"Each month we draw up a balance sheet, just as a 
manufacturing business does, so I know exactly how I 
stand all the time. I am saie that any profesdonal man, 
even one who hasn't a very extensive business, would 
find it profitable to put in some such system aa tliis. 
He will quickly find that he stops so many leaks that the 
plan pays for itself. Furthermore, the professional man 
who is strictly businesslike in his methods compels the 
respect of his patients in a much lai^er measure than his 
ea^goii^ broker.' ' 

A firm of lawyers has a simple system which assures 
that the charges will be tmiform and that all work done 
will be charged for. 

"A 6 by 8 pad," says one of the firm, "is the basis of 
the system: it is our time card.' ' 

One sheet from this imique record is reproduced in 
Figure 174. Observe that this sheet is divided into 
sections. Each task which the lawyer takes up he 
notes on one section, and a full sheet is ordinarily suffi- 
cient for the record of one day's work. 

As soon as he finishes a task for which some cUent is 
to be charged, the lawyer writes in the space, under the 
heading "detail,' ' just what he has done. In the "charge 
to' ' column he notes the name of the client to whom the 
work is to be charged. In the final column at the right — 
the "amount" column — he notes the time that he has 
spent on this particular work; or, if the work constitutes 
a complete case by itself, he notes in the column the 
sirni that he wishes to charge his client. 

The time record is written in triplicate. The original 
and the first carbon copy are thin sheets of paper, but 
the second carbon copy is taken on a strip of fairly 
heavy cardboard. Of tiiese three sheets, the original is 
kept by the lawyer himself and is filed as a complete 
record of his work from day to day. The second and third 
sheets go to the office clerk. He keeps the second copy 
intact, and uses it as the basis on which to make postii^ 
to the other office records. The third copy he tears into 
strips along the perforated Unas. 

Each case coming into the office is given a number, 
which the clerk writes in the colimm at the extreme left 
on the third copy of the time record. He files the sections 
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FIOURE 185: This rimple ledger sheet !■ out. It ia perhaps adaptable to many other 

one of the records kept by a real estate man buunessei where bookkeei^ng must be 

for eadi of hJi properitea. It shows where reduced to tilK sun[dest possible fiann. The 

the receipts oome from and how mudi goes "e^ilanation" colunn is a valuable fixture. 



FIOURE 186: The same man sesregates the ia ttiat it am be kept without the aid of a 

e«penditnres ft>r eadi property on this card, bookkeejicr aK an e^>enditure of only a 

w that he bu at ■ glance a dasdflcation of minute or two a day. Totals may be taken 

accounte. But tbe beM part of this record off at tbe end of ttie moath. If desired. 
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FIOURB 187: Perhaps you never thought which he can keep himMlf. That meani that 
ofader^nutnaaa businesBmanandyetif bo the records must be simple and easily kept. 
Is to be moat effective he should have recorda The tjiree shown efTectivety meet the require- 
that will tell him all he needs to know, and ments of one minister without great detul. 
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according to these case numbers. la this way, all charges A derk htndlH 
and the record of time spent for any client are assembled •" *•" '•w«i« 
conveniently in a single place, so that when a bill is to be 
rendered, a record of the total time given the case iJs at 
hand. 

A complete list of these charge is turned over to the 
clerk. He goes over them, and on each one refers back in 
his ledger to find the amount of previous charges against 
the same client. If the charge is in accord with earlier 
ones, he bills the client accordingly. 

The clerk, as soon as charges against a cUent have 
been fixed, files "dead" all the cards standing against 
this client that have been considered in the charge. 
These are kept for a certain period as detail records, but 
a summing up of them, together with the amount of the 
charge, is entered against the cUent in a looseleaf ledger. 
When the client pays, he is, of course, credited in the 
same place. 

A time sheet used by the members of another finn is a am* ihaat rv 
shown in Figure 175 on page 337. Only one copy of this «"• lawyer 
sheet is made, and this is not so easily filed as the third 
carbon of the other time sheet. The distinguishing 
feature in connection with it is the column at the left, 
which shows the working day divided into 15-minute 
periods. This record, at the end of the day, goes to the 
oflBce clerk, who enters each charge — no matter whether 
it is expressed in hours or dollars — against the proper 
account; and at the billing period the amount to charge 
is determined. 

The complete set of books kept by a consxilting engineer Two timpia 
consists of a page-a-day diary and a small file box reoordt used by 
containing 3 by 5 cards. The diary is a day book. The """ "" "*"' 
box contains time sheets and ledger. On the margin of 
each sheet in the diary all the hours from eight in the 
morning to six at night are printed with a rubber stamp. 
On each job he checks the hour of starting and stopping 
and writes the name of the job alongside. This gives a 
complete time record. 

In this engineer's card index, which is alphabetically 
arranged, the individual job time cards are filed with the 
ledger cards — the ledger account first, and the time card 
whose entries are chained under that account behind it. 
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The engineer posts his time from the day book to a 
time card, like that shown in Figure 177. He totals these 
cards weekly, and multipUes Ihe totals by the hour 
rate that he charges. This charge he places E^^inst 
the customer on the ledger card. 

Ledger entries have to be made only at the first of each 
month. Statements go out at the same time. Since the 
time cards are already in the file box behind the ledger 
cards, it is a simple j ob to make the entries. The engines 
keeps one ledger account for general expense, and his 
experience shows that most of the day book entries go 
into it, unless these entries can be charged to specific 
jobs. F^ure 178 on page 340 shows the simple 
ledger card used. This method is perhaps especially 
well suited to the needs of the ei^ineer whose business is 
purely of a consulting natxire. 

Another engineer, one who makes it his business to go 
over the job on the ground, who watches the construction 
on occasional trips to the scene of operations, and is, on 
tiie whole, more immediately concerned with the actual 
work which he desigiM, finds a cost record absolutely 
necessary. 

He uses a time card very much like that used by the 
consulting engineer, and he supplements this with a cost 
card. In the case of the first engineer, time is practically 
the only element of expense and the entire stock in trade; 
but with the supervising en^eer many other items enter 
into accotmt. Figure 179 on page 343 shows one of 
his cost cards. This particular one illustrates his work on 
the Taylorville bridge. 

All expenses connected with the design and super- 
vision of construction on the Taylorville bridge he 
charges on this card. The stmi total of both colunms is 
posted monthly to the ledger card, as in the case of the 
time sheet of the consulting engineer. 

"I keep these books with almost no loss of time," 
says this engineer. "The day book is, of course, marked 
as the various items come up. Every afternoon b^ore 
leaving the of&ce I post my time account to the time 
sheets. This takes perhaps five minutes or less, for I 
seldom work on more than four or five jobs, at an outside 
estimate, in a day. 
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PARISH HURSE RECORD 



FIOURE IS8: Part of thi* churdi'a sctiv- The headiaga provide for all of the iaforma- 

ity anionc its parithionen conaiata of having tion that the church should have and pavea 

nuraea call upoo them. To ayiteinatize thii the way to pvinc needed and worth-while 

work a record like thi* haa been deaisned, attention to mcmbera of the o 
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How one orchi- "So I find that all the iome I require is an hour or so 

loMhwHhht **"** month to make out and mail the statements, and 

„,fl, ' perhaps five minutes a day for posting my time records. 

This small amotmt of bookkeeping, however, results in 

an accurate cost record to charge against every job." 

A pocket size note book, a sheet of paper, and a 3 by 5 
card give a well-known architect all the information he 
needs about the money end of his busineas. 

In the note book he jots down all the information he 
gets about projected buildings, bo that he can intelligently 
go after the prospective owners with a view to getting 
the architectural work. 

The desk sheet is a schedule of jobs under way. The 
architect does much of tiie superintending of jobs himself, 
and this record keeps him familiar with just what is 
being done on them, As soon as he has secured an owner's 
word to go ahead and draw up plana for a building, he 
makes an entry on this schedule sheet. The sheet is 
illustrated in figure 180 on page 343. Across the topare 
a number of column headings, each designating one 
particular phase of construction work, or work in the 
architect's office. Together, these headings constitute a 
hst of all the things which the architect must see com- 
pleted according to specifications before he can report 
the building as satisfactory, to the owner. Under each 
general heading of this sort are two smaller colunm 
headings, designated, in each case, by the letters S and F. 
The letter S stands for "started," and F for "finished." 
k tetted systiim Running down the column at the extreme left dde of 
fwxaportlng all ^jjg schedule is a series of niunbers, with one number 
to each line. As a job is received, it is ^ven the next 
unoccupied line on this schedule, being known from 
tt^t time forward through all operations in tiiQ office 
by the number it receives on the schedule. In the 
second column, which has for its general caption "detail," 
one or two words are written to identify the buildii^ 
concerned at a glance. 

Consider the first column beading at the top of the 
schedule sheet, "preliminary sketches." On the Roth 
school bxiilding — number 3 — the record shows that these 
sketches were started February 25 and finished — that is, 
tJhey received the owner's O. K. — March 12, " Working 
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FIGURE 190; This is quite a businesslike should be carried just like any other business, 

looking office, more so than you might per- The secretary takes care of the records, 

haps expect in a churdi. But this clergyman corrcBpondence, and routine, thus leaving the 

believes that the church's business afTairs clergyman free for more important duties. 
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FIGURE 191: Thii ledger p^e gives one 
physician the necessary infbnoation about 
each case and also serves as a record of the 
dient'a acooimt. It is kept by the doctor's 



competent woman assistant. A dear and 
simple account of services rendered, such as 
this, would help every buainess and profes- 
sional man to follow his affairs more tjoaely. 



FIGURE 192: Desk drawers can often be FIGURE 193: The cross index on cards is « 
used handily to keep records, thus doing away valuable help to many correspondence files* 
with any necessity of leaving one's desk and As the idea of a file is to nnd letters quickly, 
room to get needed information. should not every aid to this end be used? 

35S 
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drawings," the n^t colunm heading, were begun im- E 
mediately, March 13; and were finished March 25. <• 

These entries indicate how the schedule is written 
up throughout. With this record, the architect has in 
front of him at all Umes an exact statement of progress 
on every buildii:^ for which he is responsible. He puts 
in the starting dates just as soon as the contractor begins 
the various portions of the work, and the finishing 
dates as soon as these are completed to his satisfaction. 
Therefore, he can glance across his schedule sheet at 
any time and tell exactly the condition of work on every 
one of his building. He can check up progress, and 
knows at once where construction on some building is 
falling behind; where, on another, it is satisfactory; and 
where, on a third, it is beating the schedule. 

In handling the rest of bis office detail this architect 
is equally systematic. He has a number of large, canvas- 
covered folders, about 3 by 3J-^ feet in size, in which he 
keeps bis sketches and drawings. These folders are 
filed in numerical order in small vertical racks, and each 
folder is ta(g^ with a number corresponding to the 
rack in which it is kept. A simple index of the folders, 
of exactly the same kind as that written on the schedule 
sheet — BO far aa the iaformation it gives ia concerned — 
is pasted on a piece of cardboard. 

Ail drawings connected with a job are filed in its 
folder. When the building is completed and there is 
little possibility that the drawings will be needed further, 
the folder is taken out of the current racks and put in 
a transfer rack. 

Each drawer of the filing cabinet is supplied with 
numbered division cards, which correspond with the 
numbers on the schedule. All correspondence, contracts, 
specification sheets, and dmilar papers that have to do 
with a given job are filed in folders behind the correct 
division card. When a docimient refers to more than 
one job it is filed tmder the most important and a card is 
put in the other folders telling where it may be foimd. 

This docimient and letter file is indexed with a card 
which exactly duplicates the information given on the 
card that indexes the folders for drawings. And in the 
same way as in filing the drawings, the document folders 



Kssping track of 
by 
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How «Mtt tn for completed jobs are placed Id the less accessible drawers 
"■■"^ of the cabinet. This leaves the folders that are in regu- 

lar, day-by-day use close at hand, ready for immediate 
reference. 

The architect's time card is very dmple. It merdy 
lists the half hours in a working day, one above tha 
other. When he is working on a job he checks off on 
the card the approximate time he spends on it. His 
draftsmen keep the same kind of cards. At the end 
of the day all the cards are assembled and filed in trays 
behind guide cards bearing the different job numbers. 

The architect pays himself a salary, which be figures 
on an hour bads. When a job is completed he figures 
his labor time cost from these cards and posts it as a 
lump sum to the page in the ledger in which the job is 
recorded. There is no wasted effort in keeping this 
record, as it ^ves a certain check on the cost of each 
job, and shows whether or not he has made a satis- 
factory profit. The pages of the ledger are numbered 
and indexed in the same way aa the files. The Roth 
school bxiilding, for example, is detailed on ledger page 3. 
Kw gni tr aek tt In addition to the ledger, the architect also keeps 
tiM RHHMy ^ small cash book to record incoming and outgoing 

moneys; and a journal of non-cash transactions from 
which he posts to his ledger. These records, altogether, 
require but a very small portion of his time — perhaps it 
is necessary to make half a dozen entries each day. 

A good feature of the numbering system which this 
architect uses is the way in which it can be extended to 
the numbering of drawings. Different drawings for the 
Roth school buildii^, for example, can be numbered ac- 
cording to any method desired and will always be iden- 
tified as belonging to the Roth school building by having 
the figure 3 prefixed to the distinguishing number. Thus, 
a drawing bearir^ the number 3-117 might be a full size 
detail of the brickwork in the Roth school building. 
Howoiwphotot- "I believe," says this architect, "with the few records 
wiun iM^^ I keep, I could bring an outsider in here and have him 
MaiitiinM perfectly familiar with the routine of my office in ten 

minutes.' ' 

"At the end of each day," says a photc^;rapher, "I 
know exactly how much business I did during the day, 
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and I can tell m a minute from my records whether I 45 mlnutn » dv 
took in more or less than on the same date in previous kMpiuptiM 
years. I have the same knowledge for weekly, monthly, '**"'• 
and yearly periods. Moreover, I know what I spent 
durii^ each day, week, month, or year, and I can tell 
how it compares with the figures for corresponding periods 
of previous years. What I have done in this respect can 
be accomplished as effectively in any one-man business, 
I am sure." 

This is valuable information and yet keeping his reo* 
ords requires less than 45 minutes a day. First, he enters 
the sittings consecutively in a register, one to a line, and 
each line is numbered. When a customer has a sitting, 
he records the name and address, the amount paid on 
deposit, and a few details concerning the pictures t^t 
have been ordered, for future reference. At the end 
of the day these notations are posted to the cards shown 
in Figure ISl on page 345. One card is used to record all 
the details of one sitting, no matter how many positions 
may be taken. The cards are filed in alphabetical order. 
They contain a complete description of the whole trans- 
action, including the full amount received from the 
customer, the date, the size and style of the picture, the 
number delivered, and the serial numba that is ^ven 
to the negative selected by the customer. 

These cards serve as a cross reference on the r^pster. An easy my t* 
They help locate the negatives if wanted, for the photog- do u important 
rapher can refer to the customer's name and get the ***** 
numb^ of the negative, which is filed numerically. 

The card is arranged to take care of duplicate business. 
The space at the bottom is used for this pmpose, exact 
information about the transaction — amount ordered, 
price paid, and like facts — being entered there whenever 



In handling receipts, the cash register does most of 
the work. The business is on a purely cash basis, and 
whenever this photographer takes in money he registers 
etactly what it is for: that is, whether it is a payment for 
duphcates from old negatives or a siun received on 
accoimt. A payment on account in this case, is the sum 
that the customer pays in when he recaves his picture — 
in other words, the balance between the amount paid on 
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deposit and the total amount charged. The pictures 
are delivered only when the full sum is received. 

At the end of the day he enters the totals of tiieae 
three soiuttes of income in a book ruled as shown in 
Figure 183 on page 349. One page in this book represents 
a monl^. Each line represents a day. This method of 
entry makes the receipts record vray compact. Thare 
are two "total" columns at the right. One is for the 
daily total, and the other is used to sum up receipts for 
the wedc and month. This book is kept strictly up to 
date, and it is possible to compare prraent business — 
item by item — with the bxisiness for the corresponding 
day or period of preceding years, simply by turning back 
in the book to the proper pages. 
I This photographer enters his time, as well as his 
assistants', in the han<^ book shown in Figure 183 on 
page 349. The items making up overhead are also detailed 
and this makes it possible to tell just how much is spent 
any day or week or month for any particular item, as 
compared with other former periods. 

This book also records the amount of stock purchased, 
itemized under the headings" plates," " paper," "moimts," 
and "chemicals." The totals are carried in two columns, 
the same way as in the receipts book. 

With these simple records this photographer can show 
his bank his financial condition on a moment's notice. 

The entire bookkeeping system of an eastern real 
estate man is contained in one looseleaf book. The 
pages in this book are about 8 by 11 inches in size. In the 
front of this convenient record there is a general day 
book, and property day books, one of the latter for each 
piece of real estate. These take the place of the old cash 
book and journal. 

The ledger contains only the regular balance sheet 
accounts and an individual profit and loss account fen- 
each piece of property. In the back are miscellaneous 
memoranda, such as rates of depreciation, inventories, 
and the like. 

In the elimination of expense accoimts from the ledger 
lies a great saving of time and labor. In general the plan 
followed is this: 

First, in each property day book there are: 
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a. Gash rec^ved and spent cotumss Vnut the ledgw 

b. Separate colunms for each kind of revenue and expense contsint 

c. Columns for capital and miscellaneous debit and credit entries 

(reference to Figures 185 and 186 will show how these col- 
umns are arranged). 

Second, all receipts and expenditures and other debits 
and credits in connection with any piece of property are 
entered in their respective columns each month. 

Third, in the ledger are: 

a. The net totals of the revenue and expense columns direct to the 

profit and loss account for that piece of property 

b. The totals of the cash columns to the general cash account 

c Each individual item in the miscelUneous columns to the 
account indicated in the explanation column. 

Finally, the real estate man enters in the general day 
book such items as discounts received, interest received, 
collections, and other items which are not identified with 
any one piece of prop^y; and also, at the end of the 
year, the profit and Ices balances of the individual profit 
and loss accounts, in order to get th^n into the gsnenl 
income account. 

To simpUfy matters still fxirther. Instead of openii^ an A Ueklsr for 
account payable with every man who sends a bill, he *■""" 
dmply puts the bill in his tickler under the date on 
which it will be paid. When the due date arrives, it is 
paid by check and entered as a cash transaction in the 
proper day book. 

"With so much of the monotonous routine of book- 
keeping eliminated," says this man, "I welcome my 
bookkeepii^ work as an opportunity to study the results 
obtained from the different pieces of property." 

A progressive pastor believes that churches would be 
much more effective in their work if they were organized 
and run on business principles. In fact the careful 
records this pastor keeps of his flock should su^^t 
better methods to many men with small business offices. 

"The activities of the church should center in the 
office," he says. "Comparatively few chmx^hes have 
dFective offices. A real church office should be managed 
on the same principles as a good business office. 

"The person in charge of the budness office should be 
thoroughly well trained both as a secretary and book- 
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keeper and should be able to attend to matters oi detail 
that arise. She (it is iisually best to have a woman) 
should be capable of caring for all the correspondence ot 
the various members of the staff. She must meet people 
effectively. In a large church she may need one or more 
clerks, according to the size of the church. Of course, 
the office should be equipped with telephone and office 
appliances, and every letter that goea out should be 
typewritten and when necessary a carbon copy thereof 
^ed in its appropriate place. In many churches tiie 
financial records are not kept in the churdi office. But I 
tinok it better to have all the business transacted in the 
one place so that everyHung needed may be at hand. 

"The human records of this department are highly 
important and those relating to membership should 
be in duplicate. I favor keeping these in a looeeleaf 
ledger, which is preserved in a safe, while the same facta 
are duplicated in a card system for the uses of the office. 
On this card of membeiB, shown in Figure 187, should be 
not only the name of the church member but also of the 
entire family, for our work should be with famihes 
as well as with individual members. In addition to 
this membership file, every church office will naturally 
have other files: prospective members, lists of men and 
of women, lists of societies and organizations, and the 
like. 
k "Carefid records Ue back of the effective care of a 
congr^ation, and of all pastoral visitation. 

"It is my thought that there should be contact with 
every memb^ at least once a month. I consider these 
contacts, whether by visit or letter or telephone, in the 
same way as a sales manager who checks up the work 
of his salesman. 

"Now, a business house may turn the entire establish- 
ment upside down to locate a lost penny. I would 
apply the same sort of method in finding tJie people of 
the neighborhood. If a member of the church is not 
present at service I want to know the reason why with 
just as much interest as Smith shows in discovering why 
Brown has not been sending in orders lately. 

"The visitors turn in a card, shown in Figure 1S8, for 
each vifflt, giving the facts of the visit and, once a montii, 
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we all meet in a general conference. In this conference 
we discuss specific cases. If a worker has had no success 
with 8 family, we talk over the case and try to find some 
way of reaching that family. There is always a way of 
reaching everyone. This ml^t be called the science 
of reUgious salesmanship. Our problem, however, is 
not simply to get people to church — it is tiie welfare of 

. the home and of each member of the home, in every 
possible way in which it may be promoted by tiie church. 
A church ought to be indispensable to ite people because 
of what it does for them. 

"In addition to the pcTsonal visits, the best-managed 
churches get out letters to the congregation, publish 
bulletins and, in general, use the index to keep the 
church always near to the people. They try to make 
the church an integral part of the life of Qxe ewnmunity — 
they will not let people foi^t that they are alive and 
going ahead. They make it more difficult to stay 
away from church tlian to attend. 

"Although the pastor is the executive head, he can- 
not manage cbiu*cb affairs solely on his own initiative. 
He must have his official board, vestry, or session, like a 
board of directors, that represents the church. I like 
a lai^ official board so that the best brains of the church 
may be in the board. I want in this board all the clearest- 
headed and most progressive men and women in the 
church. I am willing they should differ widdy in opinion 
as long as they allow free discusdon and act t^ the 
decison of ihe majority. 

"The dull, sleepmg church belongs to a past age. 
In fact, such churches were always exceptions. We 
never should have such a powerful church today except 

- that the churches of the past were very much alive. 
The modem church is in a divine sense a "selling" 
organization — it takes the precious values of religion, 
which are for time and eternity, and sees that they get 
to the people.' ' 
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CHAPTER XXUI 

GRAPHS THAT SHORT-CUT YOUR WORK 

sly W THETHER to cut prices to meet competitors' bids 

I taw YY waa the question before the house one night 
when the hghts burned long in the ofBce of a 
Kansas printing concern. The president, who was also 
the head of the sales force, was a poor hsind with money 
and accounts, easily discouraged, and rarely lost an 
order without feeling that the concern was destined to 
fail. As a business-getter he stood at the top. But 
buyers of printing knew his "panic" habit of mind and 
often forced him to shade prices until they scarcely 
cleared the cost ^eets. 

Across the table sat the secretaiy-treasurer — a younger 
man, self-confident, quick at figures and shrewd in money 
matt«B. As the "inside" head of the c<inoem, he had 
followed the accoimtii^ for years and knew that the 
business waa having a steady and healtiiy, although 
slow growth. 

"But we've got to have the business," the oId» man 
waa saying. "We've been running this shop for four 
years and yet you have to skirmish every month to meet 
the paper bills." 

The secretary-treasurOT turned over the books before 
him and read tine figures year by year: plant inventory, 
stock on hand, total business done season by season, net 
profits, increase in average trade per customer, increase 
in number of customers, accounts receivable and so on, 

uru all down the hne of business activil^. 

yoouM "And there isn't fifty dollars that we won't collect," 
he concluded. "But we've got to carry our customers a 
vrtiile." 

The set face of the older man showed the intensity 
with which he was attemptii^ to compare the unfamiliar 
figures as they were read to him. 
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"It sounds all r^t, but how about our bank balance?' ' D 
he mquired. "Aren't we actually aa poor aa ever? I p" 
don't see how we can afford to turn down a dollar's "" 
worth of businesB that helps to pay running expenses.' ' 

Still the senior partner was more hopeful— for a day 
or two. Th^i he slipped back mto his former discour^ 
agement. The secretary said nothing. He was down 
at the office almost every evening. A week later he 
asked his partner to stay down with him and go over some 
new figures he had worked up. 

"This is a picture of the business from the time we 
took it over,' ' he said, unrolling a chart and puIHng his 
chfur up to the table. Month by month and year by 
year, he had grouped and plotted the various figures 
he had read at the other meeting. First came the line 
giving the inventory value of the business. It showed a 
continued mcrease. Followii^ it came the other details, 
most of them indicative of prosperity. The bank 
balance made no great showing, but the next chart, 
'total quick assets,' counteracted the gloomy impression. 

"But here is what I especially want to talk about," Hi 
said the secretary, after he had explained all the graphs of 
except the last two. "You believe that my prices are 
rather stiff, and I believe that we net more by letting 
business go rather than to take it with only a nurow 
mai^n to work on. Between these two price policies, 
the figures must decide. Here they are.' ' He pointed 
to the remaining charts, on which he had compared 
cumulatively for a series of months the "office" business 
and the "outside" business, with the net profit each 
had paid. 

Forty per cent of the total business had been secured 
at an "office" price based on sound cost figures during 
those months. And that forty per cent had earned 
nearly two thirds of the total net profit. 

"I see that you are right. Those charts have done 
me more good than anyUiing I ever saw in my life," 
said the president, when, an hour later, the partners 
separated at the door. 

That there are many business men to whom accoimt- 
ing comes no more naturally than to this president is 
strongly indicated by the many instances where a busi- 
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FIOURB 194: Sometimes it is well to keep 
dote tab on the inquiriea day by day, espe- 
cially when a apeciol camp^gn U on. Tfaii 
Asit pvea the mquirie« received daily tor 



five years, and shows an interesting compari- 
son by which to judge the progress of the 
business from year to year. Inquiries, bs you 
see, are tabulated over a period of one month. 




FIGURE 195: Taken together with figure 
196 on this page, this graph was valuable in 
■bowing a coodition in the business that might 
otberwiK not have been quickly evident. 



FIGURE 196: The method of plotting 
sales cumulatively gives the same result as 
if they are plotted ai daily totals, but the 
curves are much more easily read as m rule. 
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FIGURE 197: If the Mdes for the current FIGURE 198: Valuable Information can 

year were to take a tmiporary dip under often be obtained from eraph* that tbow the 

those of lait year, the curve would show It at tendency of a buvnesa from month to month 

a Klance. Such a dip would bear inveatiKatiaa. for mccessive years, if plotted on one itaeet. 
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FIGURE 199; This "year after year "graph FIGURE 300: Very often it bdpa to know 

(twwt plainly how the advertiaing expenditure how the groei income comparee firom year to 

fluctuate*. Taken together with other chart* year. This simple graph show* It to one 

it i* likely that the reason* will be apparent, man much plainer than mere figures could. 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 



nesa that had been driving toward the rocks v 
brought around when the manager finally put his figures 
into graphic f onn. ' ' Using graphs results in an experience 
like meeting a man or seeing a photograph of a person 
with whom you have corresponded,' ' stud one manager. 

The old-fashioned type of manager may have carried 
in his memory a certain group of figures, most of them 
unnecessary. From the three hundred business men who 
have helped with the study of working habits on which 
this article is based, however, it is evident that under 
pressure of complicated accounting problems managers 
are leamii^ to have ^^ures sifted, to get rid of detail 
and to make the important points stand out in hif^ 
reUef , as quotas by wUch to pace all departments. Get- 
ting at a glance all the necessary information is one of 
the little tricks by which efficient managers spread thdr 
energies over more work. 

Take the retailer as an example. He wants to know 
all about his investment, especifdly his stock. He 
must watch his rate of turnover, his costs, his gross and 
net income, and his profit. He may wish to follow a 
particular item, as advertising expense, or sales, by two 
dozen lines. 

Too much stock may be marked down; and it is for 
him to check on his buyers and advertising men. Sooner 
or later he will want to know which salespeople sell the 
most. Credits and collections, returns and complaints 
are to be controlled. Seasons and their effect on sales 
concern him. If his organization is to save time for 
customers he will want to picture the relation between 
the number of purchasers and the time of day or the 
day of the week. 

The profesdonal man, the head of production, the 
office manager, the head of a single department, similarly, 
have certfun thii^ to watch continually and others on 
occasion. Columns of figures are a tedious means for 
keeping in touch with all these facts. Graphs, kept up 
by a clerk and based upon carefully detailed figures, 
give the manager his story at a glance. 

How to keep this moving picture of the essential 
trends, and from time to time to put a detwl under the 
microscope, is bo remarkably illustrated in the experience 
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PIOURB 301: On page 374 you will find FIOURB 302: This sraph ahow* the rek- 

m dcMriptioa of how chia intcrotinB * 'propb- tkm between advertinn^ expeoie, inquirka, 

ecy" curve ia drawn and uaed. Pniutp* you and tales. Aa they all rite together It it evi- 

c«i ute one like thia to advantage alto, dent that the advertisins; money it well tpeot. 




FIQUBE 303; Tbit graph not only cotn- FIGURB 304: When teveral linei oo one 

parea two yean' talet for January but thowa dieet crcat and recroat, making the curvet 

what brou^t them in. Aa a teat of talea hard to read, they may be drawn in difFerent 

plant It baa been found effective Id one office, colore if It aeema detirabk and more effective. 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

How to make of one concera, that, rather than attempt to give the 
t^^^.'J^'^*'^ experiences which scores of men have contributed for 
this chapter — for example, a record that enabled a 
depositor to foresee a bank failure three years in ad- 
vance, the sales thermometer in the office of Edwin 
Piper at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, the sales clock 
dial at the desk of Edward A. MacManus, general 
manager of the International Film Service, and the curve 
of gross business which enabled David Morants at 
Kansas City to make the dull mouths of 1914 the banner 
months of 1915^ — it seems sufficient to show in detful 
how, by graphic analysis, one business was wonderfully 
stimulated, the volume of sales expanded, and the net 
profit for two years made to bulk equal with those for 
the previous six. 

These results were made possible by C. K. Munns, 
an electrical engineer who became connected with The 
American Collection Service at Detroit. In this buM- 
nes8 very thorough records had been kept. These 
records, the engineer saw at once could be made to show 
the important facts about the business more clearly if 
plotted graphically, just as he had been accustomed to 
in his engineering work. A complete graphic record 
waa accordingly built up. 

As the production problem with this business has always 
been a ample one, practically all its important ^;ures 
bear upon sales and finance. The graphic analysis took 
up: 

1. The amount of businesa by days, moaths and years 

2. The effectiveness of copy and mediums 

3. How often to repeat the (inquiry) advertisements 

4. The effectiveness of the follow-up letters 

6. Classification of students by age 
0. Sales by temtoriee 

7. Seasons in selling 

8. Income, costs, and profits. 

The charts used by Mr. Munns are shown on pages 
368, 369, 371, and 373. 

Important points to watch for are clearly brought out 
by the charts. For instance, take two of the charts 
on page 368 (Figures 195 and 196) which show the total 
sales day after day. 
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PIQURE 305: Sometimea average figurea 
are better than the actual ones from day to 
dsy. as they eluninate what may be mean-ng- 
lesi variationa and indicate general tendencies. 



FIGURE 206: The relation between credit 
extended and collcctiona made is important 
and the tendendea can easily be shown in any 
office by a curve lilce the one ahown above. 
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FIGURE 207: Whetiier you use lettera to benefit. If the rctuma are tabulated [raphi- 

soll goods or to o^ect money it is essential cally as in the diart ahown here, it is easy to 

that you know which ones are the moat effect- pick out the lettera that really get the biggeat 

ive, BO that they may be used to the utmost reeulta. Why not try the plan out yourself? 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

These two charts, built up daily from the office reports, 
enable the management to compare the same days and 
months for half a dozen years, so as to make the present 
September or October, if possible, the best in the business, 
and quickly to detect any sltmip in either the number <^ 
inquiries or the sales secured from these inquiries. The 
March graph shows the sales for 191S six days ahead of 
March, 1916, the best previous year, and eight days ahead 
of 1916. On the thirteenth of March sales stood at exactly 
the same point as on the thirteenth of February. The 
question naturally came up: "Are the follow-up letters 
pulling exactly as they did last month?" A detailed 
study of the letters showed that quite different letters 
were doing the best work in March than in February. 

In 1917 Mr. Munns had been following the fluctuations 
in sales by charting the income each month separately 
as compared with the same months in previous years 
(Figure 200), and also the cumulative total to date for 
each year. In June he noticed that these lines were closely 
following the trend taken in 1914, when for a long period 
conditions were far from satisfactory. 

He at once worked out a "prophecy'* curve (Figure 
201) to get some idea of what the busineea needed to do 
the second half of the year. First he plotted the actxial 
business done from Jtme to December in 1014. Then he 
traced dotted lines for the supposed last half of 1914 and 
1917, assuming that the business during the second half- 
year ran the same as durii^ the first half. He did this by 
takii^ the total income up to June of each year, adding 
the May business to it for the July point, then the April 
business for the August point, and so on. 

This curve showed him tiiat if he could hold up the 
second half of the year to the level of the first half, the 
business would be in satisfactory shape; but that the slump 
in the last three months of 1014 had been serious. The 
obvious step was to put the pressure on at once, imd 
especially during the last three months of 1917, for extra 
gross income. How successfully he did this may be seen 
by the line which represents the actual income secured 
during the last half of 1917. 

B^finnii^ withi the ninth of January, 1917, the daily 
sales for nine days fell below those of the previous year 
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PtOURB 308: On Chia rfiart, which covers Ba]ea"or "inquiries per dollar of advertisiiig" 

d|^ years* operatiooa, are shown five sets of that show perhaps the more important ten- 

ebadtite figures aod 10 sets of ratios. It Is dendea of a business. Oraphs show these 

usually ratioa sucfa as "profit per dollar of ratios ia aneasily understood, effective way. 



FIGURE 309: Do you know what propor- it is getting. On page 3SI you can learn how 

tioa of the possible customers in a territory such a curve is drawn. You may want to 

are bu^ng from you? This duut shows bow make one for yourself, and it Isn't such a big 

one concern finds out how mudi of its share task to do h well as you perhaps might think. 
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Somettmei It la 
necessary to try 
more than one 
form of graph lo 
record 



and took a line almost parallel to the unfavorable line 
of 1914. The purpose of the routine charts of a bii£dnes8 
ia to give warning of conditions like this, so that the 
manager can make a further diagnosis before it is too 
late. 

Mr. Munns, in order to find what part of his follow-up 
was at fault, divided the sales into (1) those brought ia 
by his regular follow-up of seven letters (2) those brought 
in by special follow-up number 8, and (3) those brought 
in by special follow-up number 9 (Figure 203). When 
these figures were plotted for two years, it was evident 
that while the special follow-ups were doing exceptionally 
well, the regular follow-up was fallii^ below its own 
record. 

"Which of the seven letters was at faxilt?" was the 
next question. Mr. Munns turns the searchlight on every 
letter every week. Before he foimd the easiest way to 
do this, he tried several varieties of graphs. 

His first plan was to draw four concentric circles, lettii^ 
the smallest one represent the first week of the month, 
the next the second week. The difficulty with any 
irregular graph, however, is the task given the eye in 
comparing areas of different sizes and shapes. Although 
there are a dozen vi&ys to picture figures, comparison is 
stroi^est when all the dimensions but one are standard. 

The next plan Mr. Miums tried was to draw a column 
one space wide and twenty spaces high to indicate that 
letter number 1 had brought in 20% of the income for 
the week; adjoining it were the percentages for the 
second, third and fourth weeks. 

But the income varied so greatly that these percentage 
columns proved deceptive. So the plan finally adopted 
(Figure 207) is to show the income in dollars which each 
letter brings each successive week, month after month. 
This arrangement instantly tells everyone in the office 
which lettas are least profitable, and does so much more 
clearly than statistics of returns per thousand, though 
these also are available for any lett^ that is beii^ 
watched. 

One of the most interesting in this series of charts is 
that which shows the running increase in the number of 
inquiries, the number of orders, and the p^centage of 
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FIOUKS 210: Many men can read grsphi graph ahowa the tendency of the buainen 

when mere columns of figures would not give from month to month. The "net profit" 

them the infbrmation they want. That's curve is found by tatdng the difTerence be- . 

why so many "make pictures of facta." Thia tween the other two — a valuable "curve." 
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orders to inquiries (Figure 205). For all these curves, 
a coliunn of figures is first worked that shows for 
each January, February, and the following months, tiie 
total number of inquiries or orders for the previous twelve 
months. Each month the current sum is added and the 
tul-end figure dropped. 

On the cross-section paper, the vertical lines represent 
the month's record year after year, and the horizontal 
ones, the numbera of inquiries or orders. For each month 
the proper cross line is found and a dot made. These 
are then connected, giving a steady or "average" curve 
which will not fluctuate violently, and under favorable 
conditions should show a gradual rise. 

Figure 205 pictures the number of inquiries gradually 
increasii^ and the number of orders (with two exceptions) 
increasing still faster, or, in other words, the inquiries 
becoming better or more efficiently handled. It also 
indicates that the percentage of orders secured from 
inquiries has risen to an almost level plateau, which sug- 
gests practical perfection imder the conditions. 

What this series of charts did for Mr. Munns' mail 
sates, a similar series could do for a collection department, 
a sales force or a store. A Boston sales manager keeps 
column after column of figures to show all the c^ls made 
by his salesmen and what came of each. Such informa- 
tion might be ea^er to use, and hare more use, if put in 
a graph. 

A chart which has meant much to Mr. Munns' business 
is shown in Figure 208. It is a study of the number of 
students in each state as compared with the number of 
people amoi^ the state's population who count as good 
prosptects. This number of prospects (male whites 
- between certain ages) in each state was first secured froOi 
the census statistics for 1910. 

The column of figures as arranged from the highest 
numbra down to the lowest, by states — Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio, Texas, and Ulinois leading. The 
next step was to compile the nxmiber of actual students in 
each state. 

The total number of prospects divided by the total 
number of orders gives a basis for chartii^ the two 
factors tc^ether; in other words, a space on the chart 
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equivalent to a thousand prospects is also equivalent, G 
say, to five orders, making comparison simple. * 

Tlie orders are then plotted state by state, the dots 
joined by lines, and the areas colored. Those below the 
line indicate bodies of prospects not yet sold up to 
quota, and the areas above the line indicate those states 
where, for some reason, usually known, sellii^ has been 
intensive. 

The roimd dots indicate changes in this sales total up 
to 1916. Many of the newer fields are being still more 
heavily worked at the present time and a new chart 
based on the 1920 census is likely to show comparisons of 
extraordinary interest. 

The value of a chart similar to this to any sales manager 
with district men in the field is evident. Where sectional 
advertising, for example, is being used, such a chart, 
coupled with a knowledge of local conditions, makes for 
even distribution. 

A line showing by its ups and downs the number of p 
students of each age from fifteen to seventy-odd sheds 
another light on the selling problem. That tbe majority 
of the students are between twenty and thirty years of 
age, and that, after thirty, men seem to take stock of 
themselves about once in five years, with a constantly 
decreasing number risking a shift, are facts of distinct 
value to the men who write the advertising copy and the 
sales letters, and choose the advertising mediums. 

To keep the main points of the business constantly 
before everyone concerned, Mr. Munns has reduced much 
of this type of for^^ii^ information to simple block and 
line graphs, by month and year, which are grouped on two 
lai^ wall charts. One of these is reproduced herewith 
(Figure 209). 

A chart which is not i^roduced has a curve repre- 
senting business conditions (Mr. Munns also maintains 
for forecast purposes a curve — ^not reproduced in this 
chapter — showing the percentage of commercial failures 
to concerns in business). Below this "prosperity curve'* 
appear in ja^;ed peaks and valleys, month by month 
from 1910 to 191S, the number of inquiries, the total 
gross income in dollars, the total tuition in dollars and 
the total spent for advertisii^. Across these curves. 
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FIGURE ail: It's often weU to keep pur- FIGURE 212: Again it often .eeiM bert to 

<liuea and CzpetMe* in line with recdpta. reguUtetheomount of credit buaincMbv the 

That'* wh«t this sheet thowi. A danBcroue amount of cash wOes. This sraph ■bowi the 

m in plenty of time to stop it. tendendea along this line, as ywi can Bee. 




FIGURE 213: Expense is an item which FIGURE 214: The total sales by days are 

evay business man knows that it pays to plotted here with reference to average daily 

watdk Graphs are well adapted to this use. sales of the preceding year. This is interest- 

Thoae reproduced above give one application. ing vbea compared with general I 
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arranged in a horizontal line for each year, appear in A tmted graph 
large blocks for quick comparison the total number of [Jl^ihllhl 
inquiries, the total income, the total tuition, the total ^^ 
advertifong; and, in yellow— perhaps the color is used 
purposely, to indicate the gold left in the pan — ^the total 
net profit year by year. 

The other wall chart (Figure 209) develops in annual 
columns of equal width and varying height the adver- 
ti^ng cost, the number of inquiries, the number of 
orders, the sales, the net profit, the advertising per 
inquiry and the inquiries per dollar spent for adver- 
tising; the percentages of inquiries per orders, of sales 
per inquiry and per order; the profit per inquiry, the 
profit per dollar spent for advertising, the profit per 
order, the profit per dollar of sales, and the advertising 
per dollar of sales. This group of comparisons guards 
every loophole through which |Hx>fit8 might possibly 
get away from us. 

The net profit is variously shown l^ charts which could How to show nat 
not, on account of space limitatioits, be reproduced m pn>flts in graphk 
this chapter. In one of these charts, by means of colunms 
of equal width and varying height, the gross income, the 
gross profit and the net profit for 1917 are hud over one 
another. Each year has a sdmilar sheet. The per- 
centages of net profit to gross income and to gross income 
less ude lines are strikingly shown in another chart in 
which the precipitous rise in the rate of net profit since 
the bufflnees came to be directed by means of graphs — 
nearly 300%— is extraordinary testimony to the value of 
good organization and cooperation under managranent 
which is closely informed of the trend of affairs. 

"I have found," says Mr. Munns, "that it does not anphkoharn 
take loi^ for curves to convince the skeptical. They 
will finally cause everyone to watch the changes fwth- 
tully every day and refer to the monthly and yearly 
graphs to settle any dispute. Without them, the busi- 
ness manager can guess; but with them, he not only 
knows where he stands, but can predict more correctly 
than in any other way. So I have come to decline an 
argument in our business until I can get the evidence 
before me in graphic form. And when I have done 
this, it is rarely necessary to argue." 
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Hownraphacan You may feel inclined to say, "Oh, well, that's all 
be used to od- ■ right for the big business that can afford a lot of fancy 
Mnwn,muHor work. My business is too small either to need or to 
IwBa afford graphs.' ' 

But on pages 377 and 380 are shown five charts 
used in his "small but growing" busings by a pK^ 
gressive Canadian business man. Perhaps these charts 
are one of the reasons his business is growing. Cer- 
tainly, you'll agree, it's mighty valuable to be able 
to "see" a business as he does. And he says: "It does 
take a few minutes a day, but I find it the most profit- 
able way I can ep^d that time.' ' 
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- dealing house reports 29S 
-oomparatiTe figiu«s for eustomsrs' 

. rating 204 

- credit information in folder 286 

- data credit man must know 203 
-dentists' 342 
-filing system 281,201,203 
-follow-up file 282 

- mographical filing system 287 
-■nstalment house 283 

- instructions to employees 281 
-ledger, as aid to 282 

- managers' sources of control 282 
-physi^ms' 334 
-reoonto 280, 283, 285, 286, 287, 288, 201 

- routine 380 
-statistic 286,286 

Complaints caused by errors 30 

Conferences, a plan for use in 2€ 

Confidential information, a safe place for 24 
Congestion in departments, bow to prevent 6 
CooperatMn, how it facilitates work 30 

CORRESPONDENCE 

- effective rules for filing 146 

- filed eooDomically Iffi, US 

- bow to analyse 66, S7 

- interdeparUnent 

-a plan tor 238,240 

- forms for 238 

- how to carry 237 

- manual, a support to letter writers 73 
-sales 297 

CORRBBPONDENT 

- cboosinK the li^t 73 

- duties <rf a 131 

- new, bow to break in 74 

- toaining tbe 77, 78 

- nung form letters 61 

- irtiat trial letters show 74 
Costs, diotating machine, how to cut M 



Credits, how to keep inf ormatioD 
(See also CoIleotionB) 



"Dead" matter, bow to keep out <rf the 

files 65 
DENTIST 

- customer's card 837 

- records 339, 341, 342, 344, S47, 348 
DEPARTMENT HEAD 

- a "tardv" report for the 37 

- how to locate, promptly 127 

- saving tbe time OF a 67, 6S 
Desk book, what it should hold 23 
Desk files, to reduce routine 18 
Devices that save time 111 
Dictation plan, one novel 80 
Diotating machine costs, how to oat 04 
Dispatch sheet, an effective 1 
Display boards, tbe use of 124 
DISTRIBUTION 

- of stenographic woric 82 

- of workOTs 6 
Documents, wliere to file 161 
Door men, what they should do 212 



Education, necessary for employees 61 

Efficiency, using a card to check 38 

EMPLOYEES 

- comfort reduces errors of 140 

- education neceseaiv for fil 

- facilitating work of 6 

- sotting to use the business library 160 
-hi^ school graduates, whyitp^sto 

lure 4S, 64 

- how they may Judge quality of their 

own work 33 

- how to discover accurate 32 

- how to make interest«d in reading 163 

- how to show a company's policy to 33 

- incentive for perfect work 32 

- iit.iiniila.nt, for 28 

Employment standards, the value of 44 

En^eer, records 340, 843, 363, 854 

Entrances, how to make them attractive 

215, 210, 210 
ENVELOPS 

- duplication <A 240 
-saving money on 103 

- window, saving time with 198 
Equipment of private offices 116, 110, 120 
ERRORS 

- dericsl, how to list 32 

- clerical, the effect lA 30 
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- bow to ftToid, in writing cheeks 2 

- one oatue of 

Executive, how to funilsh with (acta 

when he needs them 
Exercise periods, value of 



Factory offiee, how to iwevent noise in the 90 
FILES 

- a check on the aocuracy of 141 

- dedk, to reduce routine 18 

- f oUow-op, a valuable 64 
-tor inactive papere 23 

- bow letters get in Uie wrong 134, 135 

- special, bow to use 24 
FIUNQ 

-alphabetical and numoical, the 

relative value of 136 

- arohiteot's eytteta 359 
-Uueprinto 120, 123 
-oatali^ 261 

- collection system 281 

- oorrect, the need of painstalung work 



- deeks that sin^lif y work 248 

- docomenta, a place for ISl 
-drawinp 320 
-economical 142, 14S 

- effective rules fw 142, 145, 146 
-follow-ups 139,140 

- for the aooounting department 203 

- four fundamentals used in 129| 130 
-geographical tot colleotitm depart- 
ment 287 

-gec^raphical system of 139 

-uvoices ■ 262 

- negatives 846 

- puTcbase orders 262 

- routine, the value of an established 131 
-samples, otf general uae in cbssi^- 

cation 137, 138 

- system, a simple, common sense 147, 148 
Flowers in an office, the value of 27 
FOLLOW-UP 

- blueprints used in a fi7 
-filing 139,140 

- how to operate 66 

- how to teach stenographers a 68 

- system 62, 64, 6S, 67, 08 
FORM LETTERS 

—for correspondents 61 

- bow to make up 60, 61, 62 

- tbat save time 68, 69, 60 
FORMS 

- advertising 313 

- advertising literature 313 



- architect's progress sheet 3 

- bookkeeping, how to design new ] 

- clergymaa's records S 

- collections, branch house S 

- oonsoving by proper handling 184, 1 

- credit records S 

- customer's credit card 3 

- dentiste' S 

- dentist's ^ipointment card 3 

- dentist's customer's card 3 

- doctor's day book 3 



- invoice re^ster : 
-lawyer's record of time i 

- nurse recOTd S 

- order record ! 

- order refused i 

- photo^pher's customer's card I 

- physician's ledger page i 

- pomts the user of needs to watch, 171, ] 

- price card ! 

- prinl«d on addrenstng machine i 

- publication record 3 
-purchase order ! 

- real estate ledger sheet S 

- record of purchases 3 

- reducing waste 1 

- requisition 2 

- saleaman's daily report 2 

- salesmen's expense report S 
-stock record 2 

- that eave*time 174, 176, 1 

- time card, that effected a saving 1 



Good will, uung letters to build 
Qrsmmar, emphasis on common n 
GRAPHS 



- colors for UnM that croaa 

- cost of preparing 

- credit and ooUectioo 

- material necessary for 

- physician's % 

- prophecy" curve , 3 

- "prosperity" curve 
-retail 

— suiTOon's collections 
-toiOotsalea 368,369,3' 

—to show advertising expenditure 
' to show credit and eaah sales 



-tos] 

- to show gross income 

- to show inquiriee 

- to sbow number of prospects 
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- to show profits 377 

- to show resulU of letters 373, 376 

- to show teadencicfl of busineei 367 

- to Tiaualiie office conditions 8 



Hiring help, how (at to use peraonal judg- 
ment in 
Honor eystem, &n effective 



Idew for the email office 171 

INDEX 
-a plan for making an 168, 16S 

- why it is necessary in tJie library, 169, 163 
Information, confidential, a safe place for 24 
INVOICE 

- clerk, equipment of 2S2 
-bow to handle 208 



Labor-saving device for the bookkeeper V. 
Labor ebeet that effects a saving 1) 

lawyer, time record 350, 31 

LAYOUT 

- an unusual, that eaves steps 1 ] 

- and equipnient of private offices 

116, 119, 1! 

- for office lighting IC 
-how to chwt the office 1] 

Le^r clerk, instructions for 2i 

LETTERS 

- eiglit effective nays for answeriiw f 
-foUow-up m, 94, t 

- how long to keep 132, i; 
-howmisffied 134, K 

- how one manager writes ( 

- how to censor 1 

- how to save supplies ( 

- how to Btandaiiiize the mechanics of 'i 

- poor, loss of money through ( 

- rules for I 

- technical, how to standardise f 

- to build good will ( 

- why they should be clear and concise 'i 
-: why they should be neat 't 

Librarian, the duties of the If 

LIBRARY, BUSINESS 

- getting employees to use the IC 

- bow to build up 155, 163, U 



ingeb 
-* the importance m, i 

- why an index is 



I any 



' why an index is necessa^ in the, ISv, 1 
why clippings should form a part 
of the 1 

LIGHTING 
~ how to lay out for an office 

- natural i 
USTING 

- department 



MACHINES 
-adding 

- for muling department 

- to save man-power 

MAGAZINES 

- articles, how to index 

-how to rarculate effectively 157 

MAIL 

. plan for moving from desk to file 



-des 



151 
22S 



'cigher necessary 

- £ow to answer quickly 229 

- how to route incoming 230, 233, 234, 237 

- incoming 

- dbtributing 24S 

— sorting 24S 

- saving by standardicing 226 

- saving by knowing jMStsl laws 241 

- schedules for outgomg 225 
-I sorting by states 244 

- standardizing 229 
Mail bags for interdepartment mail 237 
Mail boys, how to route 238 
MAILING LISTS 

- correction by postmasters 242 

- how to keep them up to date 242 

- return-posta^ privilege to keep live 203 

- revising, savmg money by 242 
UANAGER 

- how he may discover accurate workers 32 

- how one watches work progress 4, S 

- records to help the S 
Man-power, saving by use of machines 119 

MAP 

- how to protect 123 

- to show material in transit 274 

- to visualize salesmen's territcfries 301 
Money, how to handle incoming 204. 205, 206 



n office, the value 
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Nestneee, why letters ehould show 77 

NOISE 

- how it hindered work in one office 96, 06 

- how to prevent in the f&ctory office 00 

- how to reduee 06, 100 



- amnBement, affecting oper&tii^ 

coetfl 1 

- boys, simfde teata for 

- branch, haw to handle 

- buyer's 2 
-dE- '- 



s, a timely list of 

- conditions, graphs tor visualizing 
-exercise 

- factory , how to prevent noiae in thi 
-flowers in an 

- help, practical teats for 
-lawyers 

-music 

- private, how to use the 
-standards for bcfys and gurls 

- the best temperature for the 

- the small, ideas for the 



ONE-MAN BUSINESS 
-daybook 
-records 



), 332, 333, 336, 330, 341, 



342, 344, 347, 348, 351, 362, 363, 3 
356, 360, 360, 361, 362, 363, 364, : 



office arrangement 



affects 

- follow-up plans 
ORDERS 

- accuracy in handling 

- addition d 

- addreasing machine, use of 

- addreesing plate 

- billing eliminated 

- csfboDS eliminated 

- checking enclosures 
-colored blanks 

- handling of, by mail-opener 
-invoice folder 

- machinee for handling 

- oru^al returned as invoice 

- picking items from stock 

- route of one typical 

- routine of bandUng 

- routing items 
-schedule clerk 

- short routine 

- speed in handftig 



- stencils in handling 

- time allowance for handling 
ORGANIZATION 



OUTPUT, EFFECT ON 

- of dust 100 

- of noise reducing 06, 06, 09, 100, 107 

- of physical inabuity 104 
-of poor light 100,103,104 

- of poor ventilation OG, 104 

- otf ventilation in increaBing 95 
"OVERTIME" WORK 



PAPERS 
-Uve, how to take care of 20 

- two plana for keeping handy 162, 163 
Payroll, a plan that often reducee the 181 
Personal judgment, bow far to use, in 

birmg nelp 60 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

- customers' cards 346 

- negatives, fiUng 846 
-records 361,302 

I^ysical inability, how it reduces output 104 
PHYSICIAN 
-ledger page 358 

- records S28, 320, 332, 333, 334, 336, 338 

- schedule of work 338 

- secretary's office 336 
-work of office girl 336 

PLAN BOARD 
-for special orders 270 

- the use of a 1 

- to show jobs ^ead 5 
— to show work pracrees 4 

Postage, saving 242 

PoetaTlaws, how knowledge of them can 

save money for you 241 

Practical knowledge, the value of 45 

PRIVATE OFFICE 

- for typists 94 

- layout and equipment of 116, 110, 120 

- making desirable 115, 116 
"Progress board, one 4 
PROMOTION 

- a record that helps to determine 41 

- how stenographers can work out self- 55 

- of workers, how a checkerboard helps 
n the " 
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Punctuality, bow to credit properly 
PDKCHASING 

- agent, schedule of time • 

- arrangement of ofBce '• 
-catal(^ ; 

- checking invoioes and receipts • 

- desk arrangement 289, 270, ! 

- handling requintions S 
-inquiry Torm 5 

- insuring promptness of delivery ! 
-invoice register ! 



- map to show material in traiuit ! 

- office BuppUee 

183, 1S4, 185, 186, 188, 190, 
-orders 

- "out-of-the-routine" orders 1 

- plan board for special orders 

- quotatioQs 
-records 

260, 261, 263, 264, 266, 266, 267, 3 
272, 273, 276, 278, 279 

- stickers 272, 1 

- visualiEing purchoaea 



Quick reference, bow to arrange clippings 



ReadinK, keeping employees interested 

m 1 

Seal estate records 351,362,3 

RECORD 

- a, for determining promotions 

- emciency 

- of accomplishment 

- of each man's work 



heads 
ROUTINE 
-cards used in 

- dcek files to reduce 
-. systems for handling 

Rubber stamps, how to take care 
RULES 

- for letter writing 

- how to centralise 

Rush hours, saving time during 



SALARIES 

- how to regulate 

- of Btenographers, how to fix 

~ one pW for grading stenographic 



Salesmen, how one clerk helped 48 

SAVING 

- a labor sheet that effects a 181 

- by using certain forma 174, 176, 177 
-during rush hours 93 

- form letteTs for 68 

- man-power by use of machines 119 

- of the deparbnent head, one plan 

tor 87, 68 

- of the stenogr^>her 81 
-on forms 172,173,174 

- on the printing bill 170 

- supplies 90 
SCHEDULE 

- and dispatch sheet, an effective 1 

- fw outg(»ng mail 226 

- for vacations 10 

- for work 16 
SELLING 

~ clerical work connected with 296 

- cooperfttJon with dealer 299 

- graphic charts 307, 308 

- map to visualiie territories 301, 304 

- quotas 296, 297 
-records 296, 299, 303, 308 

- records of customer's purchaaee 300 

- salesmen 

- daily report 296, 297, 298 

- routing 297 

- weekly expense report 304 
-statistics 299 

- - summary of sales 299 

-tickleie 302 

SPECIAL 
-• files, how to use 24 

- jobs, a chocketboanl to show 8 

- work, squads of steaographete for 82 
STAMPS 

- keeping a check on 240 

- saving the number used 223 
Standard pnictice instructions, adver- 
tising department's 312, 314, 316 

STANBARDIZATION 

- of letter writing 77 

- of office supplies 1S3, 184 

- of steno^anhic work, a plan for 84, 86 

- of techmcal letters 58 
STANDARDS 

- based on twta 61 

- employment, the value ol 44 

- for clerks 49 

- for ni ftili(i g department 229 

- for office boys and ^Is 49 

- for stenographers 49 

- for Btenographio work 82, 84 
-how to set 49 

- how to set, for certain tasks 46 

- one plan that has rueed 45 
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BMmokj, preroiting waste of 196 

Standi, UM of in h&ndliiig orden 263 

BTENOGRAPHERS 

- ability, mmple testfl for 86, 80, 89 

- dividuig into squads *" 

-how the; ^ 

-howtot. __ . .. 

- bow to teach a follow-up syatem w 
-bowtotrun 91,92,93 

- output of, a plan to increase 79 

- aaluiee, how to fix 86 
~ salaries, <ne plan for grading S4 
-standardafor 49 

- tM^B, how to set Bcientificallj 84, 85 

- time of) how to save the 81 

- irtiy they should know the concern 89 

- WOTk, a central bureau for 80 

- wm-k, standards fa: 82, 84 
—work, the pnqier distribution of 82 

ShHvge ubinets for office supplies 187 

Suggestions that helped one man to 

increase his output 42 

Supervision of work sheets IS 

StrPFLtES 

- how to buy 188, 190, 193 
-how to Bare in letter writing 90 
-standardising 183, 184 

SYSTEM 
-adMkbook 22,23 

- a foUow-up 62, 64, 66, 67, 68 
-aneffective "honor" 87 
-fdlow-up, bow to teach stenog- 

rwhers the 68 

- for scheduling vork 16 
-bow to select the ridit, for your 

' ' 136, 136 



n that keeps ii 
TEMPERATURE 

- B scientific inveetigati<Hi of 

- tbe beat, for the offioe 



- how maiiy to make 49 

- how to judge resulte of Bl 

- practical, for office help 60 

- simple, for office boys 44 

- Htandarda based on 61 

- used in one office 46 
'Hckler. office, how it woAm 12 
"Time" record, a 38 
Time-eaving devices 111 
TRAINING 

- the coneepondent 77, 78 
-• the 8t«aogr&pheT 91, 92, 93 

- the typist 77, 78 
TVuck, a utbcr saving, for bookkeepers 128 
TYPISTS 

- private offices for H 



Vacations, a schedule for 10 
VENTILATION 

- a scientific investigation of 108, 109 

- increasing output by proper 95 

- what proper saves 104, 107 

W 

Waste, how to elimiiute 170 
WORK 

- distribution of 6 

- how to centralise 112, 116 

- of correspondents 131 

- overtime, a plan for cutting 26 
WORK PROGRESS 

- a planning board to show 4 

- charts for checking 2 

- how one manager watches 4, 5 
WORKSHEETS 

- auperrision of IS 

- to stimulate memory 10 

- Mio should have charge of the 24 
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